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Basjma cacabassa eanaa, irraumista diai-aba caeoU 
bafobor camelanthi.''^ Iren. lib. i. c 18. 

Juvatque novos decerpcre flares^ 

Tnsignemque ineo capiti peter e inde coranan^ 

Unde prius nuUi velarunt ten^para Musa* Lucbet. 

Bideniem ekcere verum^ qtddvetat ? Horace. 

^ "^ This citation, which seems all gibberish, is a form of initiatio 
used \ij the Marcosian heretics. Dr. Wotton. — " The words ai 
taken from the first book of Irenseus against the Pagans ; where fa 
•ays that the followers of the Heretic Marcus hid their mysteilt 
under these Greek letters, but that the words were Hebrew ; <^ whk 
he gives the following interpretation : ** Hoc quod est super omnei 
virtutem Patris invoco, quod vocatur Lumen et Spiritus et Vit 
quoniam in corpora regnasti.'* Fenardentius, the commentator o 
Irenseus, says, that these are monstrous and barbarous words, an 
neither Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, Syriac, or Arabic. In seven 
ancient jaspers, agates, and onyx^ we meet with these and such m 
extravagant words and 6gures, altogether as preposterous. See Chi 
flet^ Abraxas, &c.** — ^This note is copied from one by Mr. Pat 
whom Swift styles " the learned woollen draper ;'' and who had th 
and a few others, which will be found distinguished by bis name, fro: 
the Dean's own month. N. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The foUoving Historical Particulars wercconununicated 
to Mr. rO'iCHOLs in 1777, b^r the Rev. Sahuel Sal- 
ter, D. D. then Master of the Charter-house. 

THE "* Tale <tf a Tub*^ iras planned and composed 
about 1602, by Jonathan Swift, afterwards D. D. and 
Dean of St Patrick's, Dublin; but whether b^r him 
akme, or in concert and coi^unction with another of his 
hnaty and name, is not quite so clear : as it is, that great 
part oi it was designed in favour and in honour d Sir 
H^Diam Temple, on whom the Swifts were dependent 
k some sort, and under obligations to him. When the 
Tale, &c was first printed, Mr. Wotton ^aks of it, as 
generally believed to have been written, or published 
however, by a brctkeri of Jonathan's ; which brother, he 
adds, was preferred by Lord S<Mner8, at Sir William 
Temple's request, to a very good benefice}, in one of 

* " GaUirer'a Travels" and the " Tale of a Tub," are indiqwtably 
the two moflt capital works of Swift. It is remarkable that he never 
i would own himself to be the author of the latter; nor b the slightest 
I Mot of it to be found in any of his writings." Dr. Wabton. 
! f Meaning Tkomaty the dean's cousin. N. 

I Puttenham, near Guilford, in Surrey. As this is a crown-living, 
. Mr. 8wift*8 presentation to it seems another exception to his relation 
; Mr. Deane Swift's persuasicm; ** that no soli: itation was ever made 
[ to the Crown by one of the name, from the Restoration to this day, 
I for any the least favour whatsoever ; that was either worth the 
j Crown's refusal, or any of the family's acceptance: except, &c«** 
I 8-. S. 
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the most delicious parts of one of the plcasantest coi 
ties of England. This is invidiously aggravated; 1 

cause Mr. Wotton conceived Lord Somers was indcce 

• 

}j played upon, in the dedication addressed to him 

and is besides false ; at least in part : for Jonathan h 

no brother. His first cousin, Thomas Snift, one yi 

only senior to him, though the son of a much elder b: 

ther, \Fas presented by Lord Somei-s, and probably at I 

William Temple's request, to a crown living; which 

held sixty years, and quitted but with life, in May, 1 7^ 

in the eighty-seventh year of his age. The same Lc 

Somei-s recommended Jonathan to Lord Wharton ; I 

without success. Thomas preached a sermon in Nove 

ber, 1710, (it is not specified where); which he print* 

and prefixed to it a dedication to Mr. Harley, chancel 

of the exchequer, afterward Earl of Oxford.f It is 

Is. xi. 13, 14, and is entitled, ^* Noah's Dove; an earn 

Exhortation to Peace ; set forth in a Sermon, preacl] 

on the 7th of November, 1710, a Thanksgiving-day, 

Thomas Swift, A. M. formerly chaplain to Sir Willi 

Temple, now Rector of Puttenham, in Surrey." ]\ 

Dcane Swift says : " T. S. was a man of learning a 

abilities; but unfortunately bred up like his father a 

grandfather, with an abhorrence and contempt for all i 

Pui-itanical sectaries :" whence he seems to infer, t] 

he neither had, nor could well have, the least hope 

risuig in the church. In fact, this Sermon, and its 1 

dication (stand as near as you please, or as you c; 

will not be found to carry with them any marks of su 

rior parts : nor did Thomas Swift attempt giving { 

other proof, that I ever saw or heard of, to the woi 

So that, although he certainly put in his claim to a sh 

* 8eo the dedication to Lord Someni, p. 37. N. 

f 8cetheEiji8tolaryCorrc8poadence,Nov. 21, 1710. I^ 
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fiere, it appears to have been little regarded : and Joitfh 
ihan has as certainly the whole credit. 

I la 3Iarch, 1 76'j, a copy of the first edition of the 
* Tale of a Tub'' was sold (for 5s. GJ. only) at an auc- 

] lion of books, bv S. Baker: tliis copy had. it seems, be- 

I loosed to Sheffield Duke of Bucks ; with whom Dean 
Swift docs not appear either to have had. or to liave 
wisiied for, any intimacy."^ lu the first blank leaf the 

■ duke (as is believed and there aHirmedj had writ- en thc-se 
words: ^ VThat follows here written, b all by the hand 
of 3Ir. Thomas Swift :" or something of this tenour. In 
die next page Thomas Swift has given the following 
anecdotes rf 
- The preface oi the Bookseller, before the * Battle 



* CToowh OD this head the Jcwirnal to Stella, IK?c. 19, 1710: May 
19, aad Sept. 8, 1711. Swift says himself, he never was in the duke*8 
coa^rany above ooce; or twice at the mort. — Id a Life of Mr. Pope, 
printed lo 17PP, it is olMerved, that Dr. Arbiiitlmot took Pope 
to task, for being so mach acquainted with John of Bucks : [which 
was the cact and familiar name hi? Grace was called by.] *' He 
has neither e<teem nor love for yo'.i," said the Doctor ; and " only 
wants to cheat you ;*^ and Pope soon fonnd the tn:th of this ; but^ 
though he feU into the snare, and bought an annuity of the duke, 
being over-persuaded by him ; yet in the end his grace over-reached 
himself; for he supposed, from the delicacy o( Air. Pope^s coastitu 
tlon, that he would live but a short time. X. 

f These are, word for word, the same as what appear in a pam- 
phlet printed tor Curll in 1710, with this title j *^ A complete Key to 
the Tale of a Tub ; with some accamt of the AuthorF, t!ie occa- 
non and design of writing it, and Mr. \^otton*s Remarks ex3 mined. 
London, printed for Edmund Carll, &c. Price 6d. Where may be 
had, a Meditation upon a Broomstick, and somewhat beside, utiU 
duUi; by one of the authors of the Tale of a Tub, Price 6d.'' See 
flie extract from Swift's letter to Ben Tooke, p. 7j and, in a htter to 
Mr. Pope, Aug. 30, 1716, the dean says, ** I had long a design upon 
die ears of that Curll, when I was in credit; but the rogue would ne- 
ver allow me a fair stnAe at them, although my pen-knife was drawn 
and sharp. — ** What gave this edge to the Dean's penknife was, A 
Key to the Talc of a Tub, by Ralph Nod«D, £eq/« Curll, Annot. 
in loc. N. 
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of the Books,' shows the cause and design of the ivhole 
work: which was perfurmed by a couple of young Cler- 
gymen in the year 1697; who, having been domestic 
chaplains to Sir William Temple, thought themselyes 
obliged to take up his quarrel ; in relation to the contro- 
versy then in dispute between him and Mr. Wotton, con- 
cerning Ancient and Modem Learning. 

" The one oi them began a defence of Sir William, 
under the title of ' A Tale of a Tub ;' under which he 
intended to coudi the general history of Christianity t 
diowing the rise of all the remarkable errors of the Ro- 
man church, in the same order they entered ; and how 
the Reformation endeavoured to root them out again : 
with the diiTerent temper of Luther from Calvin, (and 
those more violent spirits,) in the way of his reforming. 
His aim is to ridicule the stubborn errors of the Romish 
church, and the humours of the fanatic party ; and to 
show that their superstition has something very fantasti- 
cal in it, which is common to both of them ; notwith- 
standing the abhorrence they seem to have for one an- 
other. 

*' The author intended to have it very regidar ; 
and withal so particular, that he thought not to pass by 
the rise of any one nngle error, or its reformation. He 
designed at last to show the purity of the Christian 
Church, in the primitive times ; and consequently, how 
weakly Mr. Wotton passed his judgment, and how par* 
tially ; in preferring the modem divinity before the anr 
cient; with a confutation of whose book he intended to 
conclude. But when he had not yet gone half way, his 
companion borrowing the manuscript to pemse, carried 
it with him to Ireland ; and, having kept it seven years, at 
last published it imperfect : for indeed he was not able to 
cany it on, after the intended method ; because divinity, 
though it chanced to be his profession, had been the least 
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« 

(if his studj. However, he added to it the '' Battle of 
the Books;" wherein he effectuallj pursues the main 
; design, of lashing Mr. Wotton: and having added a 
jocose epistle dedicatorj to Lord Soniers, and another to 
Prince Posterity, with a pleasant preface ; and interlard- 
ed it with one digression concerning critics, and another 
in the modem kind ; a third in praise of digressions, and 
a fourth in praise of madness ; (with which he was not 
onacquainted ;) concludes the book with a fragment, 
which the first author made, and intended should have 
come in about the middle of the Tale, as a preliminary 
to Jack's character. 

^ Having thus shown the reasons of the little order ob- 
served in the book, and the imperfectness of the Tate : 
it 18 80 submitted to the reader's censure. 

** Thomas Swift is grandson to Sir William Davenant ^ 
Jonathan Swift is cousin-german to Thomas ; both re- 
tainers to Sh- William Temple." 

Eariy in 1710 a new edition of the " Tale of a Tub" 
was in great forwardness. The Author's Apology, dated 
June 3, 1 709, had been some time in the bookseller's 
possession ; and the cuts (then first added) were delayed, 
Hot Sir Andrew Fountaine's approbation of the designs. 
In a letter to Ben Tooke from Dublin, June 29, 1710 
Jonathan complains much of tlie liberty taken with his 
character in tlie Key ; talks of trying to obtain redress ; 
and adds, — ^ I cannot but think that little Parson Cou- 
sin of mine is at the bottom of this ; for, having lent him 
a copy of some pails of, &c. [N. B.] and he showing it, 

* The celebrated author of Gondibert. He was born in 1605 ; sue.. 
eeeded Ben Johniion as poet-laureat in 1637 ; was, knighted in 1643 ; 
wait, for his loyalty, imprisoned in The Tower in 1651, and saved 
his life by the intercession of Milton and some others. After thelle- 
fltoration, he obtained a patent for a play-house \ and died April 17, 
1666. N 
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afler I was gone for Ireland, and the thing abroad ; bi 
affected to talk suspiciouslj, as if he had some share k 
it. If he should happen to be in town, and you light oi 
him, I think you ought to tell him gravely, that if h< 
be the Author, he should set his name to the, Sec. am 
rally him a little upon it, and tell him, if he can explaii 
some things, you will (if he pleases) set his name to th< 
next edition. I should be glad to see how far the fool 
ish impudence of a dunce could go. I shall, at the end 
take a little contemptible notice of the thing you sen 
me." This he performed in a single page of Postscrip 
to the Apology. To Dr. Swift's letter, Ben Tooke an 
swered, July 10 ; " As to that Cousin of yours, whici 
you speak of: I neither know him, nor ever heard o 
him, till the Key mentioned him." Thus, we sec 
Thomas envied his Cousin the reputation of this pei 
formancc f^ and speaks of him contemptuously enough 
as knowing little of his own profession. Divinity ; an< 
as little better than Tfioif: but Jonathan is even with him 
A.nd the world seems to be of Jonathan's side ; and t< 
know nothing of Thomas.t Lord Oxford, when h< 
wanted to teaze or provoke Jonathan, aflected te cal 
him Thotnas.X The latter seems to have had no corres 
poudence with the former. 

* The " Tale of a Tub" is a sort of Hudibras io prose, but quite ai 
original ; and has all the merits of Rabelais, without any of his weali 
nesses. This is throughout the whole a mighty fund of good sensCf : 
strong glow of true wit and masculine satire, accompanied with a kin* 
of humour so singularly pleasant, that no cynic can avoid smilin. 
who reads it. N. 

f He died in May 1752, in his 87tb year. N. 

\ See frequent iBBtaaces in the Journal Ip SteHa. N. 
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THE author's AP0L0G7. 

The Tale apjNroved of by a great majority among the 
mea of taste. Some ti'eatises written expressly against 
it; but not one syllable in its defence. The greatest 
part of it finished in 1 696 ; eight years before: it was 
published. The Author's intention, when he began it. 
No irreligious or immoral opinion can fairly be deduced 
from the book. The Clei^ have no reason to dislike 
it The Author's intention not having met with a can- 
did interpretation, he declined engaging in a task he had 
proposed to himself; of examining some publications, 
that were intended against all religion. Unfair to fix a 
name upon an Author, who had so industiiously conceal 
ed himself The Letter on Enthusiasm^ ascribed by 
several to the same Author. If the abuses in Law or 
Physic had been the subject of this treatise ; the learned 
professors in either faculty woidd have been more liberal 
tiun the Clei^. The passages which appear most li- 

• This celebrated Letter, which was gencraUy supposed to have 
been written by Dr. Swift ; and by him, with as little foundation, 
ucribed to his friend Colonel Hunter; was the production of the 
Bobk author of the " Cliaracteristics ;" in which coUection it hold? 
the foremost rank. It was first publii-hed by J. Morphew, in I7084, 
Wars date in September, 1707 ; and was written with a view to the 
Prendi Prophets, whose enthusiastic extravagancies were then at 
' tile sreatest height N. 
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To A TALE OF A TUB. 

able to objection, are parodies. The Author entirely 
innocent of any intention of glancing at those tenets of 
Religion, which he has by some prejudiced or ignorant 
readers been supposed to mean. This particularly tlie 
case in the passage about the three wooden machines. 
An irony runs through the whole book. Not necessa- 
ry to take notice of treatises written against it. The 
usual fate of common answerers to books of merit is to 
sink into waste paper and oblivion. The case very dif- 
ferent, when a great genius exposes a foolish piece. Re- 
flections occasioned by Dr. King's Remarks on the Tale 
of a Tub ; otliers, by Mr. Wotton. The manner in which 
the Tale was fii*st published accounted for. The Frag- 
ment not printed in the way the Author hitended ; being 
the ground- work of a much larger discourse.* The 
oaths of Peter why introduced. The severest strokes of 
Satire in the treatise are levelled against the custom of 
employing wit in profaneness or immodesty. Wit the 
noblest and most useful gift of human natui*e ; and Hu- 
mour the most agreeable. Those who have no share of 
cither, think the blow weak, because they are them- 
selves insensible. 

P. S. The Author of the Key wrong, in all his con- 
jectures. The whole work entirely by one hand ; the 
Author defying any one to claim thiee lines in the book. 

THE bookseller's DEDICATION TO LORD SOMERa: 

How he finds out that Lord to be a Patron intended 
by his Author. Dedicators ridiculous, who praise their 
Patrons for qualities that do not belong to them. 

* In Bereral parts of the Apology^ the author dwells mnch on the 
circiinifftances of the book having been published, while his original 
papers were out of his own possession. Three editions were printed 
in tiie jrear 1701 ; a fourth, corrected, in 1705. N. 
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;r.: THE BOOKSELLEB TO THE READER: 

^l: ; Tells how long he has had these papers ; wheu thej 
ik were written, and why he publishes them now. 

«■! 

_ THE DEDICATION TO POSTERITY: 

y. ■ The Author, apprehendug that Time will soon desQ-oy 
tt ^ almost all the writings of thb age, complains of his ma- 
i^ .' lice against modon Authors and their productions, in 
f. I famiying them so quickly off the scene ; and therefore 
t \ addresses Posterity in favour of his contemporaries ; as- 
1 sures him, they abound in wit, and learning, and books ; 
and for instance mentions Dryden, Tate, D'Urfey, Bent- 
ley, and Wotton. 

FREEACE. 

The Occasion and De&agn of this Worit. 

Project for employing the beaux of the nation. Of 
modem Prefaces. Modem Wit how delicate. Method 
for penetrating into an Author's thoughts. 

Complaints of every Writer against the multitude of 
Writers, like the fat fellows in a crowd. Our Author 
insists on the common privilege of Writers; to |be fa- 
vourably explained, when not understood ; and to praise 
himself in the modem way. This treatise without sa- 
tire : and why. Fame sooner gotten by satire, than pa- 
D^yric; the subject of the latter being narrow, and that 
of the former infinite. Difference between Athens and 
England, as to general and particular satire. The Au- 
thor defidgns a panegyric on the world, and a modest de- 
fence of the rabble. 

Sect. I. The Introduction. A physico-naytholo- 
gical dissertation on the .different sorts of oratorial ma^ 
chiiies. Of the bar and the bench. The Authcnr fond 
of the number Three ; promises a panegyric on it. Of 

A3 
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pulpits; which are the best. Of ladders; on widch tl 
British orators surpass all others. Of the stage itiii< 
rant; the seminary of the two former. A physical re: 
sou, why those machines are elevated. Of the curioi 
contrivance of modern tlieatres. These three machin< 
emblematically represent the rarious sorts of Authors. 

An apologetical dissertation for the Grub-street Wi 
lers, against then: revolted rivals of Gresham and WiU' 
Superficial Readers cannot easily find out Wisdom 
which is compared to several pretty things. Comment 
rics promised on several writings of Grub-sti'eet authon 
as Reynard the Fox, Tom Thumb, Dr. Faustus, Whi 
lington and his Cat, the Hind and Panther, Tommy Pot 
and The Wibc Men of Gotham. The Author's pen an 
person worn out in serving tlie state. Multiplicity < 
titles and dedications. 

Sect. II. Tale of a Tub. Of a Father and h 
Tl)rce Sons. His will, and his legacies to them. C 
the youDg men^s carriage at the beginning : and of tl 
genteel qualifications they acquired in town. Descri] 
tion of a new sect, who adored their creator, the taylo 
Of their idol, and their system. The tliree brothers fc 
low the mode, against their father's will ; and get shou 
der-knots, by help of distinctions^ gold-lace, byjielpi 
tradition ; flame-coloured satin lining, by means of a suj 
posed codicil ; silver fringe, by virtue of critical inte 
pretation ; and embroidery of Indian figures, by layir 
aside tlie plain literal meaning. The will at last lockc 
up. Peter got into a lord's house, and after his deal 
turned out his children, and took in his own brothers : 
their stead. 

Sect. III. A Digression concerning Critics. Thr< 
sorts of Critics; the two first sorts now extinct. Tl 
true sort of Critics' genealogy ; office ; definition. A; 
tiquity of their race proved from Pausanias^ who repr 
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fcnls them by Ames browzing on vines ; and Herodotus^ 
liy Aflses with boms; and by an Ass, that Ingfatened a 
Scjrtfaian army; and Diodonis, bj a Poisoootu Weed; 
and Ctesiaa, by Serpents that poison with their vondt ; 
and Terence, bj the name of MaletoH, The true Cri- 
tic compared to a Tajlor ; and to a true Beggar. Three 
characteristics of a true modem Critic. 

Sect. IV. Tale of a Tra continued. Peter as- 
sumes grandeur and titles ; and, to support them, turns 
projector. The Author*s hopes of being translated into 
foreign languages. Peter's first invention, of Terra 
AustraHs Incognita, The second, of a Remedy for 
Worms. The third, a AVhispering-office. Fourth, an 
Insurance-Office. Fiftli, an UuiverEal Fickle. Sixth, 
a set of Bulls with leaden feet. Lastly, his pardons to 
malefactor?. Peter's brains turned; he plays several 
tricks, and turns out his brotliers' wives. Gives his bro- 
thers bread for mutton and for wine. Tells huge lies ; 
of a Cow*6 millu that would fill 3000 chin^ hes ; of a 
Sign-post, as large as a man of war; of a House, that 
travelled 2000 leagues. The brothers steal a copy of 
the will ; break open a cellar-door ; and are both kicked 
out of doors bv Peter. 

Sect. V. A Digression in the modern kind. Our 
Author expatiates ou liis great pains to serve the public 
by instructing, and more by diverting. The Modems 
having so far excelled the Ancients, the Author ^ves 
them a receipt for a complete system of all arts and sci- 
ences, in a small pocket-volume. Several defects disco- 
vered in Ilonier ; and his ignorance in modei-n invention, 
^. Our A utlior*5 writings fit to supply all defects. He 
justifies his praising his own writings, by modem ex- 
amples. 

Sect. VI. Tale op a Tub continued. The Two 
brothers ejected agree in a resoluUoii to reform, accord^ 
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ing to the will. They take different names; and arr 
found to be of different complexions. How Martin be- 
gan rudely, but proceeded more cautiously, in reforming 
his coat. Jack, of a different temper, and fiill of zeaL 
begins tearing all to pieces. He endeavours to kindk 
up Martin to the same pitch ; but not succeeding, they 
separate. Jack runs mad, gets many names, and founds 
the sect of iEolists. 

Sect. VII. A Digression in praise of Digressions. 
Digressions suited to modern palates. A proof of de- 
praved appetites ; but necessary for modem writers. Two 
ways now in use to be book-learned ; 1 . by learning Ti- 
tles ; 2. by reading Indexes. Advantages of this last : 
and of Abstracts. The number of writers increasing 
above the quantity of matter, this method becomes ne- 
cessary and useful. The Reader eni{)owered to trans- 
plant this Digression. 

Sect. VIII. Tale of a Tub continued. System 
of the iEolists; they hold wind, or spirit, to be the origin 
of all things, and to bear a great part in their composi- 
tion. Of the fourth and fifth animas attributed by them 
to man. Of their belching, or preaching. Their inspi- 
ration from XtfrU, They use barrels for pulpits. Fe- 
male officers used for inspiration ; and why. The no- 
tion opposite to that of a Deity, fittest to form a Devil. 
Two Devils dreaded by the ^Eolists. Then: relation 
with a Northern nation. The Author's i-espcct for this 
sect 

Sect. IX. Dissertation on Madness. Great con- 
querors of empires, and founders of sects in philosophy 
and religion, ha^'c generally been persons whose reason 
was distuibed. A small vapour, mounting to the brain^ 
may occasion great revolutions. Examples : of Heniy 
IV. who made great preparations for war, because ol his 
mistress's absence; and of Louis XIV. whose great ac- 
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IMOS concluded in a fistula. Extravagant DOtioDs of 
seYeral great pMIosopbers, how nice to distinguish fi^om 
madness. Mr. Wotton's fatal mistake, in misapplying 
his peculiar talents. Madness the source of conquests 
and systems. Advantages of fiction and delusion over 
truth and reality. The outside of things better than 
the inside. Madness, how useful. A proposal for vi- 
siting Bedlam, and emplo3ring the divers members in a 
way useful to the public. 

Sect. X. The Author's compliments to the Readers. 
Great civilities practised between the Authors and 
Readers; and our Author's thanks to the whole nation. 
How well satisfied Authors and Booksellers are. To 
what occasions we owe most of the present writings. Of 
a paltry scribbler, our Author is afraid of; and therefore 
desires Dr. Bentley's protection. He gives here his 
whole sUnre at one meaL Usefulness of this treatise to 
different sorts of Readers ; the superficial, the ignorant, 
end the learned. Proposal for making some ample 
Commentaries on this work; and of the usefidness of 
Commentaries for dari^ writers. Useful hints foe the 
Commentators of tins Treatise. 

Sbct. XI. The Tale of ▲ Tub continued. The 
Author, not in haste to be at home, diows the difference 
between a traveller weary or in haste, and another in 
good plight that takes his pleasure, and views every 
pleasant scene in his way. The sequel of Jack's adven- 
tures; his superstitious veneration fcnr the Holy Scrip- 
ture, and the uses he made of iu His flaming zeal, and 
blind snlmusaon to the Decrees. His harangue fat Pre- 
destination. He covers rogiush tricks with a show of 
devotioii. Affects sii^ularity in manners and speech^ 
fiiB aversion to music and painting. His discourses 
provide deep. His groaning and affecting to suffer for 
the good cause. The great antipathy of Peter and Jack 
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made them both run into extremes^ where thej ofteo 
met. 

The degenerate ears of this age cannot afford a suffi- 
cient handle to hold men by. The senses and pasaous . 
afford many handles. Curiosity is that bj whiGh our 
Author has held his Readers so long. The rest of this 
tstory lost, &c. 

The Conclusion. Of the proper Seasons for pub- 
lishing books. Of profound Writers. Of the ghost of 
Wit. Sleep and the Muses nearly related. Apology 
for the Author's fits of dulness. Method and Reason 
the lacquies of Invention. Our Author's great collec- 
tion of Flowers of little use till now. 

A DISCOURSE CONCERNING THE MECHANICAL OPERA- 
TION OP THE SPIRIT. 

The Author at a loss what title to give this pieces 
finds, after much pains, that of A Letter to a Friend iohe 
most ui vogue. Of modern excuses for haste and negli- 
gence, &c. 

Sect. I. Mahomet's fancy of being carried to Hea- 
ven by an Ass, followed by many Cliristians. A great 
affinity between this creature and man. That talent of 
bringing his rider to Heaven the subject of this Dis- 
course : but for Ass and Rider the Author uses the fty- 
nonymous terms of Enligliiened Teacher and Fanatic 
Hearer. A tinctiu*e of Enthusiasm inuis through all 
men and all sciences; but prevails most in Religion. 
Entliusiasm defined and distinguished. That which is 
Mechanical and Artificial is treated of by our Author. 
Though Art oftentimes changes into Nature : examples 
in the Scythian Longheads and English Roundheads. 
Sense and Reason must be laid aside, to let this Spirit 
operate. The objections about the manner of the Spi- 
rit firom above descendipg upoa the ApoBtles, make not 
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against thb Spirit that arises within. The methods by 
which the Assembly helps to work up this Spirit, j<nntly 
with the Preacher. 

Sect. II. How some worship a good Being, others an 
evil. Most people confound the bounds of good and 
eviL \'ain mortals think the Divinity interested in their 
meanest actions. The scheme of spiritual mechanism 
left out. Of the usefulness of quilted night-caps, to keep 
in the heat, to give motion and vigour to the little ani- 
mals that compose the brain. Sound of far greater use 
than sense in the operations of the Spirit, as in Music. 
Inward light consists of theological monosyllables and 
mysterious texts. Of the great force of one vowel in 
canting ; and of blowing the nose, hawking, spitting, and 
belching. The Author to publish an Essay on the Art 
of Canting. Of speaking through the nose, or snufiDing : 
its OTigin from a disease occasioned by a conflict betirixt 
the Fledi and the Spirit. Inspired vessels, like lanterns, 
kave a sorry sooty outside. Fanaticism deduced from 
the Ancients, in their Orgies, Bacchanals, &c. Of their 
great lasciviousness on those occasions. The Fanatics 
of the first centuries, and those of later times, generally 
igree in the same principle, of improving spiritual into 
carnal ejaculations, &c. 

THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS. 

I 
I 

The Preface informs us, this piece was written in 1 697, 
•D account of a famous dispute about Ancient and Mo- 
dem Learning, between Sir William Temple and the 
£ari c^ Orrery on the one side, and Mr. Wotton and 
Bentley on the other. 

War and Invasions generally proceed from the attacks 
rf Want and Poverty upon Plenty and Riches. The 
Moderns quarrel with the Ancients, about the posseadon 
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pf the highest top of ParnasBUs; and desire them to su 
reodar it, or to let it be levelled. The answer of tl 
Ancients not accepted. A war ensues ; in which rinile 
of ink are spilt ; and both parties hang out their trqphie 
books of controvei-sy. These books haunted with diao 
derlj spirits; though often bound to the peace in libr 
ries. The Author's advice in this case neglected : whk 
occasions a terrible fight in St. James's Library. D 
Bentley, the Library-keeper, a great enemy to the Ai 
cients. The Moderns, finding themselves fifty thousau 
strong, give the Ancients ill language. Temple, a f 
vourite of the Ancients. An incident of a quarrel b 
tween a Bee and a Spider; with their arguments o 
both sides. JEsop applies them to tlie pi*esent di 
pute. The order of battle of the Modems, and names < 
thehr leaders. The leaders of the Ancients. JupiU 
calls a Council of the Gods, and consults the books < 
Fate ; and then sends his orders below. Momus brin| 
the news to Criticism ; whose habitation and company 
described. She arrives ; and sheds her influence on hi 
son Wotton. The battle described. Paracelsus ei 
gages Galen; Aristotle aims at Bacon, and kills De 
cartes; Homer overthrows Gondibert, kills Denham an 
Wesley,* Perrault,t and^FontenellcJ . Encounter < 
Virgil and Dryden ; of Lucan and Blackmore ; of Ci'eec 

* Samoel Wesley, rector of Ormesby and Epworth, in Lincol 
shire. He died April 25, 1735. N. 

f Charles Perrault, author of a poem entitled, " Le Sidcle < 
Louis le Grand,*' in which the modem authors are exalted abo' 
the ancient ; and of several other curious works. He was bom 
16S9B, and died in 1703. He had three brothers, who were all lik 
wise writers of eminence. N. 

X The celebrated author of the Plurality of Worlds ; who died . 
n56, when he wanted only a few days of completing his hundred! 
year. Ji, 
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tnd Horace ; of Pindar and Cowley. The efriaode of 
\. Bentley and Wotton. Beotky's armour. His speech to 
i« the modem generals. Scalio:er'8 answer. B^ntley and 
J WottoD nmrch togellier. Bentley attacks Phalaris and 
"-i .Esop. Wotton attacks Temple in vain. Bojie pur- 
i-i SKs Wotton; and, meeting Bentlcy in his way, he pur- 
I :«ei and kills them both. 
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AUTHOR'S APOLOGY. 



June 3, 1 709. 

XF good and ill nature equally operated upon manki 
I might have saved myself the trouble of this Apolog 
for it is manifest by the reception the following discou 
has met with, that those who approve it, are a gr 
majority among the men of taste : yet there liave b 
two or three treatises written expressly agsunst it, 
side many othei-s that have fluted at it occasiona 
without one syllable having been ever published in 
defence, or even quotation to its advantage, that I 
remember, except by the polite Author of a late J 
course between a Deist and a Socinian. 

Therefore, since the book se^ras calculated to live 
least as long as our language and our taste admit 
great alterations, I am content to convey some Apol 
along with it. 

The greatest part of that book was finished al 
tliirteen years since, 1696, which is eight yeai-s befoi 
was published. The author was then young, liis im 
' tion at the height, and his reading fresh in his head, 
the assistance of some tliiuking, and much conversat 
he had endeavoured to strip himself of as many real 
' judices as he could : I say real ones, because, under 
notion of prejudices, he knew to what dangerous heij 
some men have proceeded. Thus prepared, he ihoi 
the numeixHiB and gross corruptions in religion and le 
tog, might furnish matter for a satire, that would be 
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ind diverting. He resolved to proceed In t manner 
: should be altogether new, the world having been al- 
\j too long nauseated with endless repetitions upon 
•J subject. I'he abuses in i-eligion, he proposed to 
forth in the allegor} of the coats and the three bro- 
8, which was to make up the body of the diecourse : 
e in learning, he chose to introduce by way of digres- 
s. He was then a young gentleman much in the 
Id, and \vrote to the taste of those who were like 
self; therefore, in order to allure them, he gave a li- 
y to his pen, which might not suit with maturer years, 
raver characters, and which he could have easily 
ccted with a ijkj few blots, had he been master 
lis papers, for a year or two before their publication, 
^ot that he would have governed his judgment by the 
ilaced cavils of the sour, the envious, the stupid, and 
tasteless, which he mentions w ith disdain. He ac- 
•wledges there are several youdiful sallies, which from 
grave and the wise may deserve a rebuke. But he 
ires to be answerable no farther than he is guilty, and 
t his faults may not be multiplied by the ignorant, tlie 
latural, and uncharitable applications of those, who 
-e neitlier candour to suppose good meanings, nor pa- 
; to distinguish true ones. After which, he will for- 
. his life, if any one opinion can be fairly deduced 
m that book, which is contrary to religion or moral- 

• 

WTiy should any clergyman of our church be angry - 
see the follies of fanaticism and superstition exposed, 
High in the most ridiculous manner ; since tliat is per- 
ps the most probable way to cure tliem, or at least to 
ider them from fai-tlier spreading ? Besides, though it 
18 not intended for their perusal, it rallieipnodiing but 
lat they preach against. It contains nothing to pro- 
Ilc them by the least scurrility upon their persona or 
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their fuQctioi». It celebrates the Church of England 
as the most perfect of all others, in discipline and doe 
trine ; it advances no opinion they reject, nor condemn 
any they receive. If the clergy's resentment lay upoi 
their hands, in my humble opinion, they might hav( 
found more proper objects to employ them on; mmdun 
tibi defidt hostis ; I mean those heavy illiterate scribUen 
prostitute in thcu* reputations, vicious in their liveg, anc 
ruined in their fortunes : ^vho, to the shame of gooc 
sense as well as piety, are greedily read, merely upoi 
the strength of bold, false, impious assertions, mixed witt 
unmannerly reflections upon the priesthood, and openlj 
intended against all religion : in sMfet, full of such prin 
ciples as are kindly received, because they arc levelled 
to remove those terrors, that religion tells men ivill hi 
the consequence of immoral lives. Nothing like whid 
is to be met with in this discourse, though some of then 
ai*e pleased so freely to censure it. And I wish then 
were no other instance of what I have too frequently ob 
served, that many of that revei-end body are not alwayi 
very nice in distinguisBing between their enemies and 
their friends. 

Had the author^s intentions met with a more candid 
interpretation from some, whom out of respect he for 
bears to name, he might have been encoiuraged to an ex- 
amination of books written by some of thoee authorB 
above described, whose errors, ignorance, dullness, and 
villany, he thinks he could have detected and exposed 
in such a manner, that the persons who are most con- 
ceived to be alTected by them, would soon lay them aside 
and be ashamed; but he has now given over those 
thoughts ; since the weig^itiest* men, in the weightiest 
stations, are {leased to think it a more dangerous point, 

^ AUudiog to Abp. 8harpe*« repre«eiitatioD of the muthor. H. 
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o laugh at those corniptioDs in reli^oD, wliich ibey them> 
selves must disapprove, llian to endeayour pulling up 
hose Tery foundaticms, wherein all Christians have 
igreed. 

He thinks it no fair proceeding, that any person should 
offer determinate^ to fix a name upon the author of this 
discourse, who hath all along concealed himself from 
most of his nearest friends : yet several have gone a step 
farther, and pronounced another book"^ to have been the 
work of the same hand with this, which the author direct- 
ly affirms to be a thorough mistake ; he having yet never 
n much as read tliat discourse : a plain instance how 
Utde truth there often is in general surmises, or in con- 
jectures drawn from a similitude of style or way of think- 

Had the author written a book to expose the abuses in 
law, or in physic, he believes the learned professors in 
^ther faculty would have been so fai* from resenting it, 
u to have given him tlianks for his pains, especially if 
be had made an honourable reservaljpii for the true prac- 
tice of either science : but religion, they tell us, ought 
Dot to be ridiculed ; and they tell us truth : yet surely 
the corruptions in it may; for we are taught by the: 
tritest maxims in the world, that religion being the best( 
of things, its conxiptions are likely to be the worst. 

There is one thing which the judicious reader cannot but 
have observed, that gome of those passages in this discoiu^e, 
irMch appear most liable to objection, are what they call 
parodies, where the author personates the style and man- 
ner of other writers, whom he has a mind to expose. I 
diail produce one instance of a passage in which Dry den, 
L'Estrange, and some others I shall not name, are level- 
led at, who having spent their lives in faction, and apos- 

* TV ** Letter on Eathusianii.** Seep. 9. N. 
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tacies, and all manner of vice, pretended to be gufTerert 
for loyalty and religion. So Dryden tells us in one d 
his prefaces, of his merits andsufferings, and thanks God 
that he possesses his soul in patience ; in other places he 
talks at the same rate ; and L'Estrange often uses the 
like style ; and I believe the reader may find m<nre pe^ 
sons to ^ve that passage an application ; but this ii 
enough to direct those, who may have overlooked the 
autlior's intention. 

There are three or four other passages, which prejudi- 
ced or ignorant readers have drawn by great force to hint 
at ill meanings; as if they glanced at some tenets in religion. 
In answer to all whicli, the author solemnly protests, he is 
entirely innocent ; and never had it once in his thought^ 
that any thing he said would in the least be capable of 
such interpretations, which he will engage to deduce fuD 
as fairly from the most innocent book in the world. And 
it will be obvious to every reader, that this was not any 
part of his scheme or design, the abuses he notes being 
such as all Church-of-£ngland men agree in ; nor was it 
proper for his si^bject to meddle with other points than 
such as have been perpetually controverted since the 
Reformation. 

To instance only in that passage about the three 
wooden machines, mentioned in tlie Introduction : in th^ 
original manuscript there was a description of a fourtli. 
which those who had the papers in tlicir power, blotte«^ 
out, as having something in it of satire, that I suppdai 
they thought was too particular; and therefore they werii 
forced to change it to the number three, whence, smne 
have endeavoured to squeeze out a dangerous meaningi 
that was never thought on. And indeed the conceit was 
half spoiled by changing the numbers; that of four be- 
ing much more cabalistic, and therefore better exposing 
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. the preteuded viilue of numbers, a superstition tlicre in 
tended to be ridiculed. 

Auothcr thing to be observed is, that tliere generally 

nos an irony thi-ough the tliread of the whole book, 

irhich the men of taste Mill obser^T and distinguish ; and 

K| vhich will render some objections, tliat have been made, 

K vei}' weak and insignificant. 

This Apology being chiefly intended for the satisfac- 
t»D of fuiure readers, it may be thought unnecessaiy to 
take any notice of such treatises as have been written 
against the ensuing discourse, which aie already sunk 
ioto waste paper and oblivion, after the usual fate of 
common answerers to books which are allowed to have 
any merit : they are indeed like annuals, that gi'ow about 
a young tree, and seem to vie with it for a summer, but 
fall and die with the leaves in autumn, and are never 
heard of more. When Dr. Eachard A^rit his book about 
the contempt of the clerg;^', numbers of these answerers 
immediately started up, whose memory if he had not 
kept alive by his replies, it would now be utterly un- 
known that he was ever answered at all. There is In- 
deed an exception, when any great genius thinks it worth 
bis while to expose a foolish piece ; so we still read JMar- 
vell's answer to Parker,* with pleasure, though the book 
it answers be sunk long ago ; so the Earl of On*ery's Re- 
■arks will be read with delight, when the dissertation he 
> exposes will neither be sought nor found :t but these arc 
L DO enterpriises for common hands, nor to be hoped for 
above once or twice in an age. Men would be more cau- 

* Parker, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, wrote many treatises 
igainst the dissenters, ** with insolence and contempt,** says Burnet, 
"Uiat enraged them beyond measure ;*' for which he was chastised 
hy Andrew Marvell, under-sccretary to Milton, in a little book cal- 
led " The Rehearsal transprosed." H. 

f Boyle's " Remarks upon Bentley's Dissertation on the Epistle' 
ofPhalaris." H. 

VOL. iir. B 
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tious of losing their lime in such an und^aking, if thej 
did but consider, that to answer a book eflTectually re- 
quires more pains and skill, more wit, learning, and judg- 
ment, than were employed in the writing of it And 
the author assures those gentlemen, who have given them- 
selves that trouble with him, that his discourse is the pro* 
duct of the study, the observation, and the invention of 
several years ; that he often blotted out much more than 
he left ; and if his papers had not been a long time oat 
of his possession, they must have still undergone more 
severe coiTections. And do they think such a building 
is to be battered with dirt-pellets, however envenomed 
the mouths may be tliat discharge them ? He has seen 
the productions but of two answerers, one of which at 
first appeai^cd as from an unknown hand, but since avow- 
ed by a person, who, upon some occasions, has discove^ 
ed no ill vein of humour. It is a pity any occasioD 
should put him under a necessity of being so hasty in 
his productions, which, otlierwise, might be entertaining. 
But there were other reasons obvious enough for his mis- 
carriage in this; he writ against the conviction of his ta- 
lent, and entered upon one of the wrongest attempts in 
nature, to turn into lidicule by a week's labour, a work» 
which had cost so much time, and met with so much suc- 
cess in ridiculing others : the manner how he handled hn 
subject I have now forgotten, having just looked it ofver» 
when it first came out, as otliers did, merely for the sake, 
of the title.* ^ 

The other answer is from a person of a graver charac- 
ter, and is made up of half invective, and half annota« 

* " Thi«," says Swift reiy gravely, " we cannot recover at pre- 
sent, it being ab-(oIutely forgotten, the oldest booksellers in trade 
know nothing of it." The title was, " Some Remarks on the Tale 
of a Tub ; to which are annexed, Mully of Mountoun, and Orpheof 
and Eiirydice. By the author of the Journey to London, 1704," 8 vo. 
Ui« ioserted in the first vohimc of Dr. King's Works, 1776, p. 209. >'- 
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&m i* in the latter of which he has gCDerally succeeded 
well enough. And the project at that time was not amiss 
to draw in readers to his pamphlet, several having ap- 
peared desirous, that there might be some explication of 
the more difficult passages. Neither can he be altogether 
blamed for oiTering at the invective part, because it is 
■ agreed on all hands, that the author had given him suffi- 
cient provocation. The gi-eat objection is against liis 
manner of treating it, very unsuitable to one of hb fuiic- 
lion. It was determined by a fair majority, that this an- 
swerer had, in a way not to be pardoned, drawn his pen 
against a certain great man then alive, and universally 
reverenced for every good quality that could possibly 
enter into the composition of the most accomplished per- 
son ; it was observed, how he was pleased and affected 
to have that noble writer called his adversary; and it 
was a point of satire well directed ; for I have been told 
Sir William Temple was sufficiently mortified at the 
term. All tlie men of wit and politeness were immedi- 
ately up in arms through indignation, which prevailed 
over their contempt by the consequences they apprt- 
hended from such an example ; and it grew Porsenna's 
case ; idem trecenti juravinms. In short, things were 
ripe for a general insurrection, till my Ixnxl Orrery had 
a little laid the spirit, and settled the ferment But, bis 
lordship being principally engaged with another antago- 
nist,''*' it vas thought necessar}^ in order to quiet the minds 
(^ men, that this opposer should receive a reprimand* 

* Wotton's Defence of his Reflections upon Ancient and Modern. 
Learning. Prom the annotations are selected the notes signed W- 
WoUon. Thus Wotton appears busied to illustrate a work, which he 
laboured to condemn, and adds force to a satire pointed against 
\ himself; as captives were bound to the chariot-wheel of the victor, 
and compelled to increase the pomp of his triumph, whom they had in 
vain attempted to defeat; W. B. 
* Bentlcy concerning Phalaris and .£sop. H« 
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v\ Inch pai'tly occasioned that discourse of the Battle of die 
Books ; and the author was fartlier at tlie pains to insert 
one or two remarks on him in the body of the book. 

This answerei' has been pleased to find fault with 
about a dozen passages, which tlie author will not be at 
the trouble of defending ; farther than by assuring the 
reader, that, for the greater part, the reflecter is entirely 
mistaken, and forces interpretations which never once 
entered into the writer's head, nor will (he is sure) into 
tiiat of any reader of taste and candoui*. He allows two 
or three at most there produced, to have been delivered 
unwarily ; for which he desu*es to plead the excuse of- 
fered ah-cady, of his youth and frankness of speech, and 
his papers being out of his power at the time they were 
published. 

But this answerer insists, and says, what he chiefly 
dislikes, is the design; what that was, I have already 
told, and I believe there is not a person in England who 
can understand that book, that ever imagined it to be 
any tiling else, but to expose the abuses and corruptions, 
in learning and religion. 

But it would be good to know what design this reflecter 
nras serving, when he concludes his pamphlet with a caur 
lion to the reader, to beware of tliinking the author^s 
ii^it was entirely his own : sui'ely this must have had 
some allay of personal animosity at least, mixed with the 
design of serving the public, by so useful a discoveiy; 
and it indeed touches the autlior in a tender point; 
who insists upon it, that through the whole book he has 
iiot borrowed one single hint from any wi'itcr iu the 
M'orld ; and he thought, of all criticisms, that would ne- 
ver have been one. He conceived, it was never dis- 
puted to b(i an ori^iinal, whatever faults it might have. 
However, this answerer produces three instances to prove 
this author's wit is not lib own in many places. The 
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first is, that the Dames of Peter, Martin, and Jack, are 
tM)rrowed from a letter of the late Duke of Buckingham.^ 
Whatever wit is contaiaed in those three names, the au^ 
thor is content to give it up, and desires his readers Ti-ili 
subtract as much as they placed upon that account; 
at the same time protesting Eolemnlj, that he never once 
heard of that letter, except in this passage of the answer- 
er, so that the names were not borrowed, as he affirms, 
though they 'should happen to be the same; which how- 
ever is odd enough, and what he hardly believes ; that 
of Jack being not quite so obvious as the other two. 
The second instance to show the author's wit is not his 
own, is Peter's banter (as he calls it in his Alsatia\ 
phrase) upon transubstautiation, which is taken from the 
same duke's conference with an Iiish priest, where a cork 
is turned into a horse. This the author confesses to have 
seen about ten yeai-s after his book was written, and a 
year or two after it was publislied. Nay, the answerer 
overthrows tliis himself; for he allows the Tale was 
written in 1697; and 1 tliink that pamphlet was not 
printed in many years after. It was necessary that cor- 
ruption should have some allegory, as well as the rest ; 
and the author invented the properesi he could, without 
inquiring what other people had written; and the com- 
monest reader will find, there is not the least resemblance 
between the two stories. The third instance is in tliese 
words ; " I have been assured, that the Battle in St. 
James's Library is mutaiis mutandis^ taken out of a 
French book, entitled, Conihal des LivreSy if I misre- 
member not." In which passage there ai-e two clauses 
observable , I have been assured; and, if I misremem.- 
her not I desire Ib-st to kliow whether, if that conjec- 

* VilUer*;, the second duke. H. 

+ The nick-name of White Fryaw. See p. 31 IV. 
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ture proTes an utter falsehood, those two clauses wffl be 
a sufficient excuse for this worthy critic. The matter Is a 
trifle ; but, would he venture to pronounce at this rat0 
upon one of greater moment ? I know nothing more con- 
temptible in a writer, than the character of a plagiioy; 
which he here fixes at a venture ; and this not for a pass- 
sn^e but a ^vhole discourse, taken out from another book, 
only wutaiis mutandis. The author is as much in the; 
dark about this, as the answerer ; and will imitate him 
b}- afi affirmation at random ; that if there be a word oj 
truth Jii this reflection, he is a paltry, imitating pedant $ 
and the answerer is a person of wit, manners, and truth. 
Re takes this boldness from never having seen any such 
trratipe in his life, nor heard of it before; and he is sure 
it is im[)ossible for two writers, of different times and 
c^'untnf p, to a«rree in their thoughts after such a manner, 
that two continued discourses shall be the same, only 
nwtatis mutandis, Neither ^ ill he insist upon the mis- 
take in tlie title ; but let the answerer and his friend 
produce any book they please, he defies them to show 
one single particular, where the judicious reader will 
affirm he has been obliged for the smallest hint ; giving 
only allowance for the accidental encountering of a sin- 
gle thought, which he knows may sometimes happen; 
though he has never yet found it in that discourse, nor has 
lieard it objected by any body else. 

So that if ever any design was unfortunately executed, 
it must be that of tliis answerer ; who, when he would 
have it obsei-ved, that the author's wit is none of ]m 
own, is able to produce but three instances, two of them 
mere trifles, and all three manifestly false. If this be 
the way these gentlemen deal with the world in those 
criticisms, where we have not leisure to defeat them, 
their readers had need be cautious how they rely upon 
their credit ^ and wliether this proceeding can be vecon- 
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c9ed to humanitj or truth, let those, who think it worth 
thdr while, determine. 

It is agreed, this answerer would have succeeded much 
better, if he had stuck wholly to his business as a com^ 
mentaUnr upon the ^ Tale of a Tub," wherein it cannot 
be denied that he hath been of some service to the pub- 
lic, and hath given very fair conjectures towards clear- 
ii^ up some difficult passages; but, itb the frequent 
error of those men (otherwise very conunendable for 
their labours) to make excursions beyond their talent and 
their office, by pretending to point out the beauties and 
the faults ; which is no part of their trade, wliich tliey 
always fail in, which the world never expected from 
them, nor gave them any thanks for endeavouring at. 
The part of Minellius, or Farnaby,* would have fallen 
in with his genius, and might have been serviceable to 
many readers, who cannot enter into the abstruser parts 
of that discourse ; but optat ephippia bos piger : the dull? 
unwieldy, ill-shaped ox, would needs put on the furni- 
ture of a horse, not considering he was bom to labour, to 
plow the ground for the sake of superior beings, and that 
he has neither the shape, mettle, nor speed of that noble 
(mimal he would affect to personate. 

It is another pattern of this answerer's fair dealing, to 
give us hints that the author is dead, and yet to lay the 
suspicion upon somebody, I know not who, in the coun- 
try ; to which can only be returned, that he is absolutely 
mistaken in all his conjectures ; and surely conjectures 
are, at best, too light a pretence to allow a man to assign 
a name in public. He condemns a book, and consequent- 
ly the author, of whom he is utterly ignorant ; yet at 
the same time fixes, in print, what he thinks a disad- 

* Low commentators, who wrote Botes upoo classic s^athors for 
die mm of sckoolboys. H. 
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vantageous character upon those who never degerved ft 
A man, who receives a buffet in the dark, may be allow 
ed to be vexed ; but it is an odd kind of revenge, to gi 
to cufis in broad day, with the first he meets, and la^ 
the last nights injuiy at his door. And thus much foi 
this discreet, candid, pious, and ingenious answerer. 

How the author came to be without his papers, is i 
story not proper to be told, and of very little use, bein^ 
a private fact ; of which the reader would believe as lit 
tie, or as much, as he thought good. He had howevei 
a blotted copy by him, which he intended to have writ 
ten over with many alterations, and this the publishers 
were well aware of, having put it into the bookseller's pre- 
face, that they apprehended a suireptitious copy, which 
was to be altered, &c. This, though not regarded bj 
readere, was a real truth, only the suireptitious copy wai 
rather that which was pnnted ; and they made all the 
haste they could, which indeed was needless, the autho] 
not being at all prepai'ed ; but he has been told the book- 
seDer was in much pain, having given a good sum of mo- 
ney for the copy. 

In the author's original copy, there were not so manj 
rhasms as appear in the book; and why some of then 
were left, he knows not : had the publication been trust- 
nd to him, he would have made several corrections oi 
passages, against which nothing has been ever objected. 
He would likewise have altered a few of those, that seem 
with any reason to be excepted against; but, to deal free- 
ly, the greatest number he should have left untouched, 
as never suspecting it possible any wrong interpretations 
rould be made of them. * 

The autlior observes, at the end of the book there is 
a discourse, called " A Fi-agment ;" which he more 
wondered to see in print, than all the rest; having been 
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\ mo6t imporfect sketch, with the addition of a few loose 
idntg, which he once lent a gentleman, wlio bad designed 
a dBscouTse on somewhat tlie same subject; be nevei* 
thought of it afterwards; and it was a sufficient surprise 
to see it pieced up together, wholly out of the method 
and scbeme he had intended, for it was the groundwork 
of a much larger discourse ; and he was sorry to observe 
the materials so foolishly employed. 

There is one farther objection made by those who 
have answered this book, as well as by some others, that 
Peter is frequently made to repeat oaths and curses. 
Every reader observes, it was necessaiy to know that 
Peter did swear and curse. The oaths are not pidnted 
out, but only supposed; and the idea of an oath is not 
imnKHral, like the idea of a profane or immodest speech. 
A man may laugh at the popish folly of cui'sing people 
to Hell, and imagine them swearing, witliout any crime ; 
but lewd words, or dangerous opinions, though printed by 
halves^ fill the reader^s mind with ill ideas ; and of these 
the authcHr cannot be accused. For tlie judicious reader 
will find, that the severest sti-okes of satire in his book 
are levelled against the modern custom of employing wit 
upon those topics, of which there is a remarkable in- 
stance in the 156th and 157th pages, as well as in seve- 
ral others, though perhaps once or twice expressed in too 
free a manner, excusable only for the reasons already al- 
leged. Some overtures have been made by a third hand 
to the bookseller, for the author's altering those passages, 
which he thought might require it; but it seems the 
bookseller will not hear of any such thing, being appre- 
hensive it might spoil the sale of the book. 

The author cannot conclude this Apology without 
piaking this one reflection ; that, as wit is the noblest and 
most usefrd gift of human nature, so humour is the most 
agreeable; and where these two enter fai* into the com- 
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position of any work, tlicj will render it always aeoepitif ■ 
able to the world. Now, the great part of those ifhf> 
have no share or taste of eitlier, but by their pride, pe- 
dantry, and ill manners, lay themselves bare to the lashes 
of both, think the blow is weak, because they are inseo- 
sible ; and wheref wit has any mixture of raillery, it is 
but calling it banter, and the work is done. This polite 
word of theu-s, was first borrowed from the bullies in 
White Fryars;* then fell among the footmen; and at 
last retired to the pedants; by whom it is applied as. 
properly to the production of wit, as if I should apply it 
to Sir Isaac Ne^vton's mathematics ; but, if this banter- 
ing, as they call it, be so despisable a tiling, wlience 
comes it to pass they have such a perpetual itch toward 
it themselves ? To instance only in the answerer al- 
ready mentioned : it is grievous to see him in some <rf 
his ^ ritiugs, at every turn going out of his way to be 
waggish, to tell us of a cow that pricked up her tail ; 
and in his answer to this discourse he says, it is all a 
farce and a la<lle ; with other passages equally shining* 
One may say of these impedimenta Uterarttm, that wit 
owes them a shame ; and they cannot take wiser coniK 
set, til an to keep out of harm's way, or at least not to 
eome till they are sure they are called. 

To conclu Je : with those allowances above required 
this book should be read ; after which, the author con- 
ceives, few things will remain which may not be excused 
in a young writer. He wrote only to the men of wit 
and taste ; and he thinks he is not mistaken in his ac* 
counts, when he says they have been all of his side, 
enough to give him the vanity of telling his name; 
Wiiei-ein the world, with all its wise conjectures, is yfet 
vcr> much in the dark ; which circumstance is no disa^f 
greeable amusement either to the public or himselC. 

* Sec p. 29. N.- 
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-The author is informed, that the bookseller has pre- 
Tvited on several gentlemen to write some explanatory 
notes ; for the goodness of which he is not to answer, 
haying never seen anj of them, nor intending it till the j 
appear in (»int ; when it is not unlikely he may have the 
pleasure to find twenty meanings, which never entered 
into his imagination. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the writing of this, wMth was about a year ago^ 
a prostitute bookseller has published a foolish paper, un- 
der the name of " Notes on the Tale of a Tub," with 
some account of the author; and with an insolence, 
which I suppose is punishable by law, has presumed to 
assign certain names. It will be enough f(»r the author 
to assure the world, that the ^rriter of that paper is ut- 
terly wrong in all his conjectures upon that affair. The 
author farther asserts, that the whole work is entirely of 
one hand, which every reader of judgment will easily 
discover; tlie gentleman, who gave the copy to the 
bookseller, beii^ a friend of the author, and using no 
other liberties, beside that of expunging certain pas- 
sages, where now the chasms appear under the name of 
desideraia. But, if any person will prove his claim 
to three lines in the whole book, let him step forth and 
tell his ntine and titles ; upon which the bookseller shaU 
have orders to prefix them to the next edition, and the 
claimant shall from henceforward be acknowledged the 
undisputed author. 

Treatises written hy the satne author^ most of them men- 
tioned in thefoUoming discourses : which will be speedi- 
ly published. 

A character erf the present set of wits in this is)aa<1. 



'Mj a tale of a tub. 

A panegyrical essay upon the number-Three. 

A dissertation upon the principal productions of Gr 
street. 

Lectures upon a dissection of Human Natui-e. 

A panegyric upon the World. 

An analytical discourse upon Zeal, hist€fri4heo-fhA 
logically considered. 

A general history of Ears. 

A modest defence of the proceedings of the Rah 
In all ages. 

A description of the Kingdom of Absurdities.* 

A voyage into England, by a person of quality in i 
ra atistralis incognitay translated from the original. 

A critical essay upon the art of Canting, philoso[ 
cally, physically, and musically considered. 

* As a part of this description, the following sketches are coj 
iiom Swift's own hand writing: " In the Kingdom of Absurdr 
The hells of glass, with iron clappers. The houses of gunpow< 
and as they are apt to get drunk, they leave candles lighting, so 
Ihcy liave fires very frequently. The children always die there 
fore tlieir parent?. There is a sort of flying insect in their ja 
u hich has cruel teeth, and is fond of human testicles ; so that w 
a man goes there upon his occasions, it is forty to one but he co 
away without them. Nothing is so easy as to destroy those anim 
and yet ask the reason, why they do it notP they say, It was t 
anceetors' custom of old *' N. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

JOHN LORD SOMERS. 

My Lord, 

Although the author has written a large dedica- 
tion, yet that being addressed to a prince, whom I am 
never likely to have the honour of being known to : a 
person besides, as far as I can observe, not at all regard- 
ed, or thought on by auy of our present writers; and 
being wholly free from that slavery, which booksellers 
usually lie under, to the caprices of authors ; I think it 
a wise piece of presumption to inscribe these papers 
to your lordsliip, and to implore youi* lordship's protec- 
tion of them. God and your lordship know their faults, 
and their merits; for, as to my own particular, I am alto- 
gether a stranger to the matter ; and though every body 
else should be equally ignorant, I do not fear the sale of 
the book, at all the worse, upon tliat score. Your lord- 
ship's name on the front in capital letters will at any 
time get off one edition : neither would I desire auy 
other help to grow an alderman, than a patent for the 
sole privilege of dedicating to your lordship. 

I should now, in right of a dedicator, give your lord- 
ship a list of your own vulues, and at the same time be 
very unwilling to offend your modesty ; but cliiefly, I 
should celebrate your liberality tow aids men of gi*eat 
pai'ts and small fortunes, and give you broad hints, that 
I mean myself. And I was just going on, in tlie usual 
method, to peruse a hundred or two of dedications, and 
transcribe an abstract to be applied to your lordship ; 
but I was diverted by a certain accident : for, upon the 
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A panegyrical essay upon the number-Three. 

A dissertation upon the principal productions of Grub 
street. 

Lectures upon a dissection of Human Natuie. 

A panegyric upon the World. 

An analytical discourse upon Zeal, histcrlAeo-fAysi 
logically considered. 

A general history of Ears. 

A modest defence of the proceedings of the Rabbl< 
in all ages. 

A description of the Kingdom of Absurdities.* 

A voyage into England, by a person of quality in Ui 
I a misiralis incognita, translated from the original. 

A critical essay upon the art of Canting, philosopk 
cally, physically, and musically considered. 

* As a part of this description, the following sketches are copic 
I'roni Swift^ci own hand writing: " In the Kingdom of Absurditie 
The hells of glass, with iron clappers. The houses of gunpowdei 
and as they are apt to get drunk, they leave candles lighting, so tht 
they have fires very frequently. The children always die there b 
fore their parent?. There is a sort of flying insect in their jake 
M hich has cruel teeth, and is fond of human testicles; so that wh< 
a man goes there upon his occasions, it is forty to one but he com 
away without them. IVothitig is so easy as to destroy those animal 
and yet ask the reason, why they do it notP they say, It was the 
anccetors' custom of old *' ?J 
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TO THB RIGHT HONOURABLE 

JOHN LORD SOMERS. 

My Lord, 

Although the author has written a large dedica- 
tion, yet that being addressed to a prince, whom I am 
never likely to have the honour of being known to : a 
person besides, as far as I can observe, not at all regard- 
ed, or thought on by any of oui* present writers; and 
being wholly free from tliat slavery, which booksellers 
usually lie under, to the caprices of authors ; I think it 
a wise piece of presumption to inscribe these papers 
to your lordship, and to implore youi- lordship's protec- 
tion of them. God and your lordship know their faults, 
and their merits; for, as to my own particular, I am alto- 
gether a stranger to tlie matter ; and though every body 
else should be equally ignoi-ant, I do not fear the sale of 
the book, at all the worse, upon tliat score. Youi* lord- 
ship's name ou the front in capital letters will at any 
time get off one edition : neither would I dcsii-e any 
other help to grow an alderman, than a patent for the 
sole privilege of dedicating to your lordship. 

I should now, in right of a dedicator, give your lord- 
ship a list of your own vu-tues, and at the same time be 
very unwilling to offend your modesty ; but cliiefly, I 
should celebrate your liberality towai'ds men of gi-eat 
pai-ts and small fortunes, and give you broad hints, that 
I nieau myself. And I was just going ou, in the usual 
method, to peruse a hundred or two of dedications, and 
transcribe an abstract to be applied to your lordship ; 
but I was diverted by a certain accident : for, upon the 
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covers of these papers, I casually obsen^ mjiteii fti 
large letters tH4wo following wordi, BETdB DIO* 
KISSIMO; which, for aught I knew, might contain 
some important meaning. But it unluckflj feU out, that 
none of the authors I employ undei-stood Latin (though 
I have them often in pay to translate out of that Ink- . 
guage). I was therefoi*c compelled to have recoune-t^ 
the curate of our parish, who Englished it thus : " Let 
it be given to the worthiest f ' and his comment was, that 
the author meant his work should be dedicated to the 
sublimest genius of the age for wit, learning, judgment, 
eloquence, and wisdom. I called at a poet's chamber 
(who works for my shop) in an alley hard-by, showed him 
the translation, and desired his opinion, who it was that 
the author could mean : he told me, after some conside- 
ration, " that vanity was a thing he abhorred ; but, by 
die description, he thought himself to be the person aim- 
ed at ;" and at the same time, he very kindly offered his 
own assistance gratis towards penning a dedication to 
himself. I desired him, however, to give a second 
guess : " Why, then," said he, " it must be I, or my 
Lord Somers." From thence I went to several other 
wits of my acquaintance, with no small hazard and wea- 
riness to my person, from a prodigious number of dark» 
winding stairs; but found them all in the same story, 
both of your lordship and themselves. Now your kwd- 
ship is to understand, that tliis proccieding was not of my 
own invention; for I have somewhere heard, it is a 
maxim, that those to whom every body allows the second 
^lace, have an undoubted title to the first, 
^^his infallibly convinced me, that your lordship wag 
the pei-son intended by the author. But being very uii- 
acquainted * in the style and foi-m of dedications, I em- 

• Very unacquaintfA in, &c. is an impropriety of speech; it should 
be-, * very little acquainted with,' ^. S. 
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plojed those "filB afixesaid, to furnish me with hints and 
materials, towndi a panegyric upon your lordship's 
Tirtues. 

In tWQ days they Inrought me ten sheets of paper, fill- 
ed up on every side. They swore to me, that they had 
mMKked whatever could be found in the characters of 
SMsrates, Aristides, Epamluondas, Cato, Tully, Atticus; 
and other hard names, which I cannot now recollect. 
However, I have reason toT)eIieve, ihey imposed upon 
my ignorance ; because, when I came to read over tlieir 
collections, there was not a sellable there, but w hat I and 
every body else knew as well as themselves : there foie I 
grievously suspect a cheat ; and that these authoi's of 
mine stole and transcribed every word from the univer- 
sal report of mankind. So that I look upon m^ self as 
fifty shillings out of pocket, to no manner of piurposc. 

It^ by altering the title, I could make the same mate- 
rials serve for another dedication (as my betters have 
done) it would help to make up my loss; but I have 
made several persons dip here and there in those papers, 
and bdbre they read three lines, they have all assured me 
plainly, that they cannot possibly be applied to any per- 
son beside your lordship. 

I expected, indeed, to have heard of your lordship*s 
braverj' at the head of an arniy; of your undaunted 
courage in mounting a breacli, or scaling a wall ; or, to 
have had your pedigi-ee ti^aced in a lineal descent from 
the house of Austria ; or, of your wonderful talent at 
dress and dancing ; or your profound knowledge in alge- 
bra^ metaphysics^ and the oriental tongues. But to ply 
the world with an old beaten story of your wit, and 
eloquence, and learning, and wisdom, and justice, and 
politeness, and candour, and evenness of temper in all 
scenes of life ; of that great discernment in discover- 
jtig» and readiness in favouring deserving men; witl^ 
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forty other common topics; I confess, I^bave neither 
conscience, nor countenance to dp it. Because there 
is no virtue, either of a public or private life, which 
some circumstances of your own have not often pro- 
duced upon the stage of the world ;^ and those few, 
which, for want of occasions to exert them, might other- 
wise have passed unseen, or unobserved, by your fricikb^ 
your enemies have at length brought to light.f 

It is true, I should be verjr loath the bright example of 
your lordship's virtues should be lost to after ages, both 
for their sake and youi- own : but chiefly because they 
will be so very necessaiy to adorn the history of a late 
reign 4 and that is another reason why I would forbear 
to make a recital of them here ; because I have been 
told by wise men, that, as dedications have run for some 

* This distiDguisfaed lawyer was born at Worcester in 1652. He 
was first taken notice of at the trial of the Seven Bishops, for whom 
he was one of the counsel ; and it may be here not improperly ob- 
served, that all the counsel for the bishops were men of unconunon 
eminence in their profession. Mr. Somers, in particular, displayed 
an eloquence on that occasion, worthy of Athens or Rome, when 
they produced tlicir most finished orators ', and an honest zeal for 
liberty no less worthy of those republics, when they produced their 
most distinguished patriots. Soon after the accession of King William, 
he was appointed solicitor-general, and received the honour oS 
knighthood. He was made attomey.general in April, 1692 ; and 
lord keeper in March following. In 1697, he was created Lord So- 
mers, baron of Evesham, and made lord chancellor of England ; from 
which poet he was removed in 1700, and in 1701 was impeached by 
the commons, but acquitted on his trial by the lords. He then appli- 
ed himself to study : and was chosen president of the Royal Society. 
In 1706, he projected the Union ; in 1708, was made president of the 
council, whence he was removed at the change in 1710. Toward the 
latter end of Queen Anne^s reign, he grew very infirm ; which pro- 
bably was the reason why he had no other post than a seat at the 
council-table on the accession of King George I. He died of an apo- 
plectic fit, April 26, 1716, after having for some time Unfortunately 
•urvived the powers of his understanding, fi. 

f See the Journal to Stella, Jan. 24, 1710-U. N. 

) King William*s ; whose memory he defended in the House of 
Lordd against some invidious reflections of the Earl of Nottingham. 
H. 
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yon pesL a goM lAkonsji vriU not be apt to have re- 
CQone thither io seardi of charactei-s. 

There is one point, wherein I ihiiik «re dedicator< 
vonld do well to change our measures; I meao, instead 
of ninmng on so far upon the praise of our patron's libe- 
nfitjr, to spend a word or two in admiring their palience. 
I gui pot no greater compliment on your lordship & than 
br giving jou so ample an occasion to exercise it at pre- 
sent Though periiaps I shall not be apt to reckon 
mach merit to jour lordship upon that score, who having 
been fonnerty used to tedious harangues, and sometimes 
to IS little purpose, will be the readier to pardon this ; 
cqjeciallj-, when it is offered by one, who is, with all re- 
^t and veneration, my lord. 

Your lordship's most obedient, 

and most faithful servant, 

THE BOOKSELLER. 



. THE BOOKSELLER TO THE READER. 

I It is noiw six jears^ since these papers came first to my 
band, which seems to have been about a twelvemonth 
after thej were written : for, the author tells us in his 
prefiMre to the* first treatise, that he has calculated it for 
the year 1697, and in several passages of that discourse, 
as weU as the second, it appears they w ere written about 
that time. 

As to the author, I can give no manner of satisfaction : 
however, I am credibly informed that this publication is 
without his knowledge ; for he concludes the copy is lost, 
having lent it to a person, since dead, and being never 
io poGsession of it after : so that, whether the work re>- 

* The Tale of a Tob was first published in 170^ 
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ceived his last hand, or whether he ioteoded to fill u 
the defective places, is likely to remain a secret. 

If I should go about to tell the reader by what ace 
dent I became master of these papers, it would, in thi 
unbelieving age, pass for little more than the cant or jaj 
gon of the trade. I therefore gladly ^are both him an 
myself so unnecessary a trouble. There yet remains 
difficult question, why I published them no sooner, 
forbore on two accounts ; first, because I thought I ha* 
better work upon my hands ; and, secondly, because 
was not without some hope of hearing from the authcn 
and receiving his directions. But I have been latel; 
alarmed with intelligence of a surreptitious copy,* whici 
a certain great wit had new polished and refined, or, a 
our present writers express themselves fitted to the hu 
mour of the age ; as they have already done, with grea 
felicity, to Don Quixote, Boccalini, la Bruyere, and othe 
authors. However, I thought it fairer dealing to offer th< 
whole work in its naturals. If any gentleman will pleas< 
to furnish me with a key, in order to explain tlie mon 
difficult parts, I shall very gratefully acknowle^gie the fa- 
vour, and print it by itself. 

« 

* See the apolog7, p. 32. N. 
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SIB, December^ 1G97. 

1 Here present your highness with the fruits of a rery 
few leisure hours, stolen from the short intervals of a 
world of business, and of an emplojinent quite alien from 
such amusements as this : the poor production of that re- 
cuse of timie, whieb has lain heavy upon my hands, during 
a long prorogation of parliament, a great dearth of foreign 
news, and a tedious fit of rainy weather : for which, and 
other reasons, it cannot choose extremely to deserve such 
t patronage as that of your highness, whose numberless 
virtues, in so few years, make the world look upon you 
as the future example to all princes : for although your 
h^hness is hardly got clear of infancy, yet has the uni- 
versal learned world already resolved upon appealing to 
your future dictates, with the lowest and most resigned 
obfflission ; fate having decreed you sole arbiter of the 
productions of human wit, in tills polite and most accom- 
pHshed age. Methinks, the number of appellants were 

* It is the usaal style of decried writers to appeal to Posterity, who 
> here represented as a prince in his nonage, and Time as his govern 
OOT: and the aothor begins in a way very frequent with him, by per- 
iBiuiting oUier writers, who sometimes oflfer such reasons and excuses 
fcr publishing their works, as they ought chie^y to coaceal and be 
uiuuoedor. 0. 
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enough to shock and startle any judge, of a genius lessf' 
unlimited than yours : but, in order to prevent such glo- 
rious trials, the person, it seems, to whose ^care the edu- 
cation of -your highness is committed, has resolved (as I 
am told) iq keep you in almost a universal ignorance of 
our studies, which it is your inherent birthright to in- 
spect. 

It is amazing to me, that this person should have the 
assurance, in the face of the sun, to go about persuading 
your highness, that our age is almost wholly illiterate, 
and has hardly produced one writer upon any subject I 
know very well, that when your highness shallf come t© 
riper years, and have gone through the learning of an- 
tiquity, you will be too curious to neglect inquuing into 
the authors of the very age before you : and to think, 
that this insolent, in th^ account he is preparing for yoiur 
view, designs to reduce them to a number so insignificant 
as I am ashamed to mention ; it moves my zeal and my 
^leen for the honour and interest of our vast flourishing 
body, as well as of myself, for whom, I know by long 
experience, he has professed, and still continues, a peca* 
liar malice. 

It is not unlikely, that when your highness will one 
day peruse what I am now writing, you may be ready to 
expostulate with your governor, upon the credit of what 
I here aifurm, and command him to show you some of 
our productions. To which he will answer, (for I am 
well informed of his designs) by asking your highness, 
*' where they are ? and what is become of them ?" and 
pretend it a demonsti-ation that there never were any, 

* There is a solecism in this expresi<ion of—-* less unlimited* — what 
is boundless can admit of no donees. It should be * less extensive.* S. 

f This is ungrammatical : it ought to have been written, * Shall 
have come to riper years, and gone through,* &c. * Or, shall come 
to riper years, and shall have gone through,* &c. 8. 
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Incanse they are not then to be found. ^ JScit to be 

found! vho has mislaid them? are they sunk in the 

abys of thioa:B ? it is certain, that in their own nature, 

they were Ii^t enou^ to swim upon the surface for all 

, eternity. Therefore the fault is in him, who tied weights 

I so heary to their heels, as to depress them to the centre. 

Is their very essence destroyed? who has annihilated 

them ? were fliey drowned by purges, or martyred by 

pipes ? who administered them to the posteriors of 

- — ?** But that it may no longer be a doubt with your 

fai^hoess, who is to be the author of this universal ruin ; 

I beseech you to observe that large and terrible athe, 

wtiich your governor alfects to bear continually about 

Un. Be pleased to remark the length and strength, tlie 

ifaarpness and hardness of his nails and teeth : consider 

bbanefiil, abominable breath, epemy to life and matter, 

infectious and corrupting : and then reflect, whether it 

be possible, (or any mortal ink and paper of iliis genera- 

tioB, to make a suitable resistance. O ! that your In^ 

IKS would one day resolve to disarm this usurping 

maibre du palais,* of his furious engines, and bring your 

empire hars de page.jf 

It were endless to recount the several methods of ty- 
rumy and destruction, which your governor is pleased 
to practise upon this occasion. His inveterate malice is 
aich to the writings of our age, that of several thousands 
produced yearly from this renowned city, before the nest 
revolution of the sun, there is not one"^ to be heard of: 
onhappy infants ! many of them barbarously destroyed. 



* Comptroller. The kiogdom of Frauice had a race of kinge, 
vhich they call Us roysfaimams (firom their doing nothmg) who lived 
\mxily in their apartments, while the kingd<Mn was administpred hy 
(he mayor dt palais^ till CSiarles 5fartell the last mayor put his mas- 
ter to death, and took the kingdom into his own hand. U. 

7 Out of giiardiandiip. H. 
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before they have so much as learnt their mother-toDgnft 
to beg for pity. Some he stifles in their cradles, othen 
he frights into couvuWons, whereof they suddenly die : 
some he flays alive; others he tears limb from liinb. 
Great numbers are oflfered to Moloch; and the rest) 
tainted by his breath, die of a languishing consumption. 

But the conceni I have most at heart, is for our cor- ' 
poration of poets; from whom I am preparing a peti- 
tion to your highness, to be subscribed with the names 
of one-hundred thirty-six of the fu-st rate ; but nHiose 
immoital productions are never likely to reach your eyes, 
though each of them is now an humble and an eameit 
appellant for the laurel, and has large comely volumes 
ready to show, for a support to his pretensions. The 
never-d>ing works of these illustrious persons, your go* 
vernor, sir, has devoted to unavoidable death ; and your 
highness is to be made believe, that our age has never ar- 
lived at the honour to produce one single poet. 

We confess Immortality to be a great and powerful 
goddess; but in vain we offer up to her our devotioDs 
and our sacrifices, if your highuess's governor, who has 
usurped the priesthood, must by an unparalleled amln- 
tiou and avarice, wholly intercept and devour them. 

To affii*m that our age is altogether unlearned, and de- 
void of writers in any kind, seems to be an assertion bo 
bold and so false, that I have been some time thinking, 
the conUary may almost be proved by uncontrollable de* 
monstration. It is true, indeed, that although their num- 
bers be vast, and their productions numerous in propor* 
tion, yet are they hurried so hastily ofT the scene, that 
they escape our niemor}', and elude our sight. When I 
fii-st thought of this address, I had prepared a copious 
list of titles to present your highness, as an undisputed 
argument for what I afTinu. The originals were posted 
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I upon all gates and comers ef streets ;* bat teturn- 
m a veiy few hours to take a reTiew, they were all 
down, and fresh ones in their places : I inquired af- 
bem among readers and bookselkrs, but I inquired in 
, the memorial of them was lost among men, their 
e was no more to be found : and I was laughed to 
1 for a clown and a pedant, without aU taste and re- 
nent, little versed in the course of present affairs, 
that knew nothing of what had passed in the best 
panies of court and town. So that I can only avow 
sneral to jour highness, that we do abound in leam- 
and wit ; but to fix upon particulars, is a task too 
lery f<H- my slender abilities. If I should venture 
windy day to affirm to your highness, that there is 
ge cloud near the horizon, in the form of a bear; 
her in the zenith, with the head of an ass; a third to 
westward, with claws like a dragon ; and your high- 
should in a few minutes think fit to examine the 
[i ; it is certain, they would all be changed in figure 
position ; new ones would arise, and all we could 
e upon would be, that clouds there were, but that I 
grossly mistaken in thezoography and U^>ography 
bem. 

•ut your governor perhaps may still insist, and put 
^estion : ^ What is then become of those immense 
s of paper, which must needs have been employed in 
I numbers of Ixk^? can these also be wholly anni- 
te, and so of a sudden, as I pretend ?" Wliat shall 
y in return of so invidious an objection ? it ill befits 
distance between your highness and me, to send you 
xrular conviction to a jakcs, or an oven; to the win- 

* ** Mcdiocribus esse poetis "" 

iVoD hoTDmes, d<hi di, mm concessere eofammap.** 

Hor. de Arte Poctica, ver. 372. M. S. Pafe^' 
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dows of a bawd} -house, or to a sordid lanteru. Booki^ 
like ineu their authors, have no more than one way d 
coming into the world; but there are ten thousand to go 
out of it, and return no more. 

I profess to your highness in the integrity of my heart 
that wliat I am going to say is literally tiue tliis minute 
I am writing : what revolutions may happen before it 
shall be i-eady for your perusal, I can by no means war- 
rant : however, I beg you to accept it as a specimen, of 
our Icai^niug, our politeness, and our wit. I do t&erO' 
fore aiHrm, upon the M^ord of a sincere man, that there 
is now actually in being a certain poet, called John Dry^ 
den,* whose translation of Virgil was lately printed in a 
lai'tfe folio, well bound, and if diligent search weie 
made, for aught I know, is yet to be seen. There il 
another, called Nahum Tate, who is ready to make oath| 
that he has caused many reams of verse to be published 
whereof botli himself and his bookseller (if lawfully re- 
quu*ed) can still produce authentic copies, and therefoit 
wonders why the world is pleased to make such a secret 
of it. There is a third, known by the name- of Tm. 
Durfn/, a poet of a vast comprehension, a universal ge- 
nius, and meet profound learning. There are also oat 
Mr. Rynur, and one Mr. Dennis, most profound critioii i 
There is a person styled Dr, Bentletj, who has writtea 
near a thousand pages of immense erudition, giving t 
full and true account of a certain squabble, of wonde^ 
ful importance, between himself and a bookseller if hei» 
a writer of infinite wit and humour ; no man rallies with 
a better grace, and in more ^rightly turns. Fai-ther I 

* See the note on Swift*! (Me to the Athenian Society, in vol. X. 
of this edition. N. 

f Bentley, in the controversy with Lord Orrery, u|W)n thejenuine- 
nesa of Phalaris's epistle?, has given in a preface, a Iom.; account of 
hiK dialofi^ues with a bookseller about the loan and nstitution of 
a MS. H. 
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avow to your highaeaB, that with these eyes I have be- 
Ud the person of JViOUEm WMm, B. D. who has writ- 
ten a good sizeable Yohime against a friend of your go- 
vernor^ (from whom alas ! he must therefore look for little 
'bvour) in a moat gentlemanly style, adonied Mith the 
itmost pofitenesB and dvility ; replete with discoveries 
equally vahiable for their novelty and use ; and embel- 
fidied with traits of wit, so poignant and so apposite, 
tint he is a worthy yokemate to his foremeutioned 
fiind* 

Why should I go upon farther particulars, which might 
fflU a volume with the just elegies of my contemporary 
brethren ? I shall bequeath this piece of justice to a lar- 
ger work ; wherein I intend to write a character of the 
present set of wits in our nation : their persons I shall de- 
scribe particularly and at lengtli, their genius and under- 
todBngs in miniature. 

In the mean time, I do here make bold to present your 
lifghDess with a faithftd abstract drawn from the univer- 
nl body of all arts and sciences, intended wholly for 
your service and instiuction : nor do I doubt in the 
ksit, but your hi^mess will peruse it as carefully, and 
Bake as considerable improvements, as other young 
pinees have already done, by the many volumes of late 
ywis written for a help to their stiidiop.t 

That your bigness may advance in wisdom and vir- 
tue, as well as years, and at last out -sniae all your royal 
^Qcestws, shall be the daily prater of, 
Sib, 

Your Highness'^s mobi devoted, A:c. 



' Sir WiUiam Temple. H. 

f There were innumerable books printed far the use of tae Duu- 
fliia of Prance, H. 

VOL. Ill^ < 
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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

August, 1G97. 

The wits of the present an;c being so very numerous 
and penetrating:, it seems the grandees of church and 
state begin to fall under hon-ible apprehensions, lest these 
gentlemen, during the intervals of a long peace, should 
find Icisiu'e to pick holes in tlie weak sides of i*el]gioo 
and government. To prevent which, there has been 
nuich thought employed of late, upon ceitain projects 
for taking off tlic force and edge of those foimidable in- 
({utrers, from canvasdng and reasoning upon such deli- 
cate points. They have at length fixed upon one, which 
will requiie some time, as well as cost, to perfect. Mean 
w hile, the danger hourly ina-easing, by new levies of 
w its, all appointed (as tlicre is reason to fear) with pen, 
ink, and paper, which may, at an hoiur's wamiug, be 
drawn out into pamphlets, and other offensive weapom^ 
rendy for immediate execution; it was judged of absolute 
necessity, that some present expedient be thought oo, tiO 
the main design can be brought to maturity. To thb 
rnd, at a grand committee some da} s ago, tills important 
discovery was made by a certain cui'ious and refined 
observer ; that seamen have a custom, when they meet 
a whale, to fling him out an empty tub by way of arouse- 
ment, to divert him fi-om laying violent haiuls upon the 
ship. This parable was immediately mythologiie^ 
the whale was inteipreted to be Ilobbes's Lcviathaiv 
which tosses and plays with all schemes of I'cligion and 
government, whereof a gi-eat many are hollow, and dr}% 
and empty, and noisy, and wooden, and given to rota- 
tion: this is the leviathan, whence ilic terriMe wits < 
our age are said to borrow tlieir weapons. The ship i 
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lanscr is easily uiiderstoo<l to be its oKl aiitilypc, the 
rommoiiwealih-* But how lo analyse the tub, was a 
natter of diflicuhy : when, after Ions inquiry au*! de- 
)aie, the literal mraniiij; was prcs< nr<l; Mini it was de- 
:reed that in onlcr to prevent thr«- hviaihans from 
:ossin£: and Fportins wiih the common \triilth. Mhich of 
itself is too apt to fliictiiate, ihty shoidd bt* diverted 
!roni that panie by a Tale of a Tub. AihL my cMriu? 
Ijeing conceived to lir not unhappily that way. I Iiad 
:he honour dt»ne me tn ht; enira^red in the pc rfomiance. 

This is the ?o!e deiii*:n in publb^hing the followinir 
treatise, which I hope will servo for an inUrim of some 
months to employ tIio*se uu(|uiet spiriis. tiil the pc rfeci- 
ing of tliat ?re.it work : into the secrt t of which, it is 
reasonable the courteous reader should have some little 
tight. 

It is intended, that a larjse acailemy be erected, capa- 
ble of containing nine thousand seven hundn.'d furt} 
lod three persons ;t which, by modest computation, is 
nckoned to be pretty near the ciurent number of wits, 
m this island. Thesf* are lo be disposed into the seve- 
zal kIiooIs of tliis academy, and there pursue those 
fltudies^ to which their genius most inclines them. The 
mderlaker himself will publish his proposals with all 
oouveuient speed : to which I shall reler the curious read- 
er for a more particular account, mentioning at present 
ooly a few of tiie principal schools. There is first, a 
hige p-cederastlc school with French and Italian mas- 
tos. There is, also, the spelling school, a very spa- 
cious building : the school of lookuig-glasses : the school 
of swearing : tlie school of critics : the school of saliva- 

* So Horace, lib. I. Od. xiv. 

"O Nivis! rt-fercnt in mare te novi 

'* Fluctiis." MS. Pate. 

t The number of liviogB in England. MS. Pate. 
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tioD : the school of hobby-horses : the school of poeti 
the school of tops : the school of spleen : the school 
^ming : with many others, too tedious to recount. '. 
person to be admitted member into anj of these scho 
without an attestation under two sufficient persou^shai 
certifying him to be a wit. 

But, to rctiun: I am sufficiently instructed in 
principal duty of a preface, if my genius were capa 
of arriving at it. Thrice have I forced my imagi 
lion to make the tour of my invention, and tluice it '. 
returned empty ; the latter having been wholly draii 
by the following treatise. Not so, my more succesi 
brethren the moderns ; who will by no means let sli] 
preface or dedication, without some notable distingui 
ing strike to surpnse the reader at the entry, and kin 
a wonderful expectation of what is to ensue. Such i 
that of a most ingenious poet, who, soliciting his br 
for something new, compared himself to the hangm 
and his patron to the patient : this was insigne^ rea 
indicium ere alio*. When I wont through that ueco 
ry and noble course of study,! I had the happiness 
observe many such egregious touches, which I sliall 
injure the autliors by transplanting : because I have 
marked, that nothing is so very tender as a mod* 
piece of wit, and which is apt to suffer so mucli in 
caixiage. Some tilings are extremely witty to-day, 
fasting, or m tliis place, or at eiglit o'clock, or ovei 
bottle, or spoke by Mr. What'd-yVall'in, or in a si 
niers morning ; any of the wliich, by tli<* smallest in 
posal or misapplication, is utterly annihilate. Tl 
wit has its walks and piurlieus, out of which it may 

^ Horace — Something f^xtraoi dinary, ncir, and novi r hi< iij'i>r 
fore. H. 
* R#*a(lin:; j^r'-iuc^ Ac. I?. 
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stray the breadth of a hair, upon peril of being lost. The 
modems have artfully fixed this mercury, and reduced 
it to tlie ciraimstances of time, place, and person. Such 
a jest there is, that tfiU not pass out of Covent-Gardcn ; 
and such a one, that is no where uitelligible but at Hyde- 
Park comer. Now, though it sometimes tenderly af- 
fects me to consider, tliat all the towardly passages I 
shall deliver in the following treatise, will grow quite 
out of date and relish with the fu-st sliifling of the pre- 
sent scene, yet I must needs subscribe to the justice of 
dus proceeding: because I cannot imagine why we 
should be at expense to furnish wit for succeeding ages, 
when the former have made no sort of provision for 
ours : wherein I speak the sentiment of the very new- 
est, and consequently the most orthodox I'efiners, as 
veil as my own. However, being cxti'cmely solicitous, 
that every accomplished person, who has got into the 
^ taste of wit calculated for this presc-nt month of August, 
10O7, should descend to the vciy bottom of all the sub- 
\ Gme, throughout this treatise ; I hold fit to lay down 
this general maxim : whatever reader desires to have a i 
thorough comprehension of an author's tlioughts, cannot . 
take a better method, than by putting himself into the ) 
ciicumstances and postures of life, that the writer was.' 
ia upon every important passage, as it flowed from his^ 
JHH : for this will introduce a parity, and strict corres-J 
poadence of ideas, between the reader and the author^ 
Kow, to anist the diligent reader in so delicate an af- 
fair, as far as brevity will pei-mit, I have recollected, 
that the shrewdest pieces of this treatise were conceived 
in bed, in a garret; at other times, for a reason best 
known to myself^ I thought fit to sharpen my invention 
with hui^er ; aud in general, the whole work was bc- 
J^D, continued, and ended, under a long course of phy- 
sic, and a great want of money. IVow, I do aifirni, it 
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^\[\ be absolutely impossible for the candid peruser to 
^o along with me in a great many bright passages, un- 
less, upon tlic several difficulties emergent, he ivili 
please to capacitate and prepare himself by these di- 
rections. And this I lay down as my principal posbi- 
latum. 

Because I have profcssc^d to be a most devoted gcp- 
Tant to all modern ibrms, I apprehend some cuiious vit 
may object against mc, for proceeding thus far in A 
preface, without d(xlaiming, according to the custoili, 
against the multitude of writers, whereof the whole mul- 
titude of writers most reasonably complain. I am just 
come from perusing some hundreds of prefaces, wherein 
tlic autliors do, at the very beginning, address the gentle 
reader concerning this enormous grievance. Of these I 
have preseiTcd a few examples, and shall set them dova 
as near as my memoiy has been able to retain tliem. 

One begins thus : 

*^ For a man to set up for a writer, when the preai 
swarms with," «&x, 

Anotlier; 

" The tax upon paper does not lessen the number of 
scribblers, who daily pester," »lc. 

Another; 

" Wlien every little would-be-wit takes pen in hand» 
'lib in vain to cuter the lists," A:c. 

Anothrr; 

"• To ol^serve what tiash the press swarms witli," Arc 

Anoiher; 

*• Sir, It is merely in obedience to your conmiauds* 
liiai J vt'uiuroiiitotlie pul)lic; for who upon a less coii' 
Mdrration would l;(.' of a party with sucli a nibble «i 
M ribbl(i>," ^c. 

Now, 1 have two wonls in my own lU Irixr n;:aill^l 
tliL-i objection. FJiM, 1 am far fronigrnntiuirt!!* iiiin»b(! 
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of writeis a nukance to our nation. Irdviii^ ftrfntioiisly 
maintained the contrary, in iK^veral parts of the follow- 
inff discourse. Secondly, I do not Vfll nndrrstaiul the 
justice of this proceeding; bec:uige I obf^f-rvc- niiuiy of 
tliese polite preface's to be not only tVuni the sanif- Iiaiiil, 
but from those who are most voliuninous in thf.ii ^f.vf rai 
productions. Upon irhich. I shall tell liie rradrr a -horr 
tale. 

A mountebank, in Leicester- Fie lik liad draun a lirirf 
assembly about him. Among ihe rest, a fat uny\ ieUiy 
fellow, hall stilled in the press, voidd be ever^' fit cryi;)<; 
oat, *^ Lord I h hat a filthy crowd 15 here ! pray, pood peo- 
ple, ^ve way a little. Bless me ! what a devil has raked 
tins rabble tqsether! z — ds, what sc|ueezhig is this ! Ho- 
nest friend, remove rour elbow." At last a weaver, that 
itood next him, could hold no longer. " A plHo:ue con- 
fiNind you," said he, ** for an overgrown sloven ; ami 
vhojin the devifs name, I wonder, helps to make up 
the crowd half so much as yourself? Don't }'ou consi- 
der, with a pox, that you take up more room with thai 
carcass, than any Ave here ? Is not the place as li-c* 
br us as for you ? Bring your own guts to a reaaonabh. 
compass, and be d — n'd, and then I'll engage we shall 
have room enough for us all." 

There are certain common privileges of a writer, the 
henfjfit when ol, I hope, there will be no reason to douljt; 
panicuhrly, that where I am not understood, it sliall he 
Concluded, that something: very useful and profound is 
couched uudernealh : and asain, that wliatcver word or 
«''Utence is printed in a different character, shall bt: 
Ji'dvcd to oontaiu sumcihiug extraordinaiy either of wii 
*f sublime. 

As for the lib<?rty I have tliouglit fit to take c»f pr:\is- 
U'? myself, upon some occasions or none : I am ?ure ii 
*ill need no excuse, if a multitude of great exampirs 
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dows of a buwil} -house, or to a sordid laiiteru. Books. 
like inea their authors, have no nioi-c tliau one way of 
coming hilo the world; but there are ten thousand to go 
out of it, and return no more. 

I profess to vour highness in tlie integrity of my hcar^ 
that what I am ^ou)^ to say is literally true tliis miuute 
[ am writing: what revolutions may happen before it 
•shall be ready for your penisal, I can by no means war- 
rant : however, 1 beg you to accept it as a specimeu of 
our learning, our politeness, and our wit. I do there- 
fore afllrni, upon the word of a sincere man, that tliere 
is now actually in being a certain poet, called John Dry- 
(kn.^- whose translation of Virgil was lately printed iu a 
\\\\'»v. folio, well bound, and if diligent search were 
made, for aught I know, is yet to be seen. There is 
anoiher, called Nahiim Tate^ who is ready to make oath, 
that he has caused many reams of verse to be publishedt 
whereof botli himself and his bookseller (if lawfully re- 
rpiired) can still produce authentic copies, and tiierefofe 
wonders why the world is pleased to make such a secret 
of it. There is a third, known by the name of Tom 
Ihnfci/, a poet of a vast comprehension, a universal g^ 
nius, and most profound learning. There are also one 
Mr. Rjtpner, and one Mr. Dcnnis\ most profound critics. 
There is a person styled Dr, Bcntlctf^ who has wTitten 
near a thousand pages of immense erudition, giving a 
full and tnie account of a certain squabble, of wonder- 
ful imnortance, between himself and a bookseller rf he is 
a writer of infniite wit and humour; no man rallies with 
a iKrtter grace, and in more sprightly turns. Fai-lher 1 

* See the nolo on Swift's Ode lo thn Athcniiin Society, In vol. \. 
of this edition. N. 

f Bent ley, in the controvfr«!y with Ijord Orrery, iijior. the <renuine 
nesn of i'li:il:tri4\-4 epi>fle«. Inis^iveii in a prefjice, :i \q\ ; account of 
his di.iloi^uei ^li-'i a hooksi'Ih-r about the lonn :iii<1 nslitutirm ot 
:iMS. H. 
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r ^^vw to your highaesB, that with these eyes I have be- 

Ud the person of WilHam Wattany B. D. vho has iiril- 

- ten a good sizeable Tohime against a friend of your go- 

remor^ (from whom alas ! he must therefore look for little 

' favour) in a most gentlemanly style, adorned witli the 

utmost politeness and civility ; replete with discoveries 

equally valuable for their novelty and use ; and embel- 

lidied with traits of wit, so poignant and so apposite, 

that be is a worthy yokemate to liis forementioned 

frieod* 

Why should I go upon farther particulars, which might 
fin a volume with the just elogies of my contemporary 
brethren ? I shall bequeath this piece of justice to a lar- 
ger work ; wherein I intend to write a character of the 
present set of wits in our nation : their persons I shall de- 
scribe particularly and at lengtli, their genius and under- 
standings in miniature^ 

In the mean time, I do here make bold to present your 
highness with a faithful abstract drawn from the univer- 
sal body of all arts and sciences, intended wholly for 
your service and instruction: nor do I doubt in the 
least, but your hi^mess will peruse it as carefully, and 
make as considerable improvements, as other young 
princes have already done, by the many volumes of late 
years written for a help to their studios.f 

That your highne^ may advance in wisdom and vir- 
tue, as well as years, and at last out -shine all your royal. 
ancestors, shall be the daily prayer of, 
Sib, 

Your Highnesses inoi,t devoted, Ac. 

■' Sir WUUam Temple. H. 

■f- There were inaumerable books priulcii for Uie use of the Duu 
piiin of France. H. 

VOL. nir * r 
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tion: the school of hobby-horses : the school of poetiy: 
the school of tops : tlic school of spleen : the ichool of 
gamiug : with man j others, too tedious to recount. No 
pei'son to be admitted member into anj of these fMJiooli, 
without an attestation under two sufficient person's bands, 
certifying him to be a wit. 

}3iit, to return: I am sufficiently instructed in the 
principal duty of a preface, if my genius were capable 
of arriving at it. Thi-ice have I forced my imagina- 
tion to make the tour of my invention, and tluice it h» 
returned empty ; the latter havino: been wholly drained 
by the following treatise. jNTot so, my more successful 
brethren the modems ; who will by no means let slip a 
preface or dedication, without some notable distiuguislh 
iiig stroke to surpnsc tlie reader at the entry, and kindle 
a wondrrfid expectation of what is to ensue. Such wu 
tliat of a most ingenious poet, who, soliciting his tarain 
for something new, compared himself to the hangmaoi 
and his patron to the patient : this was insigne^ recais^ 
indictum ore alio*. TVIirn I went through that uecesaa- 
ry and noble cx)urse of study,! I had the happiness to 
observe many such egregious touches, which I shall not 
injure the autliors by trans[)l anting : because I have re- 
marked, that nothing is so very tender as a modetn 
piece of wit, and which is apt to suffer so much in the 
caniage. Some tilings are extremely witty to-day, or 
fasting, or in this place, or at oiglit o'clock, or over i 
botth^ or spoke by Mr. What'd^y^call'm, or in a sum- 
nitr's morning ; any of the which, by the smallest trans- 
posal or niisBpplication, is utterly annihilate. Thus, 
wit ha>i its Malk?; and piurlieiis, out of which it may not 

* floracc— Soiiifihin;; f:x!i}ioi Jiiiary, ih't, anrf ncv« r hi< iifon hf 
f«»r€. H. 
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tbe breadth of a hair, upon peril of being loaL The 
ms have aitfiilly fixed diis merciuy, and reduced 
the ciraunstaiices of time, place, and persoo. Such 
: there is, that will not pass out of CoTent-Garden ; 
uch a one, that is no where intelligible but at Hyde- 
comer. !N'ow. though it sometimes tenderly af- 
me to consider, that all the towardly passages I 
deliver in the following treatise, will grow quite 
if date and relish with the first shifting of the pre- 
scene, yet I must needs subscribe to the justice of 
proceeding: becau:ie I cannot imagine why we 
Id be at expense to furnish «it for succeeding ages, 
I the former have made no sort of provision for 
: wherein I speak the sentiment of the very new- 
and consequently tbe most orthodox refiners, as 
as my own. However, being extremely solicitous, 
every accomplished person, who has got into the 
of wit calcidated for this present month of August, 
fy should descend to the vciy bottom of all the sub- 
. throughout this treatise ; I hold fit to lay down 
general maxim : whatever reader desires to have a \ 
High comprehension of an author's thou^ts, cannot ■. 
a better method, than by putting himself into the i 
imstances and postures of life, that the writer was< 
pon every important passage, as it flowed (irom hisf 
for this will introduce a parity, and strict corres-| 
lence of ideas, between the reader and the author.^ 
r, to assist the diligent reader in so delicate an af- 
as far as brevity will permit, I have recollected, 
the shrewdest pieces of this treatise were conceived 
^d. in a garret ; at other times, (or a reason best 
>vn to myself^ I thought fit to sharpen my invention 
. hui^er ; and in general, the whole work was be- 
continued, and ended, under a long course of phy- 
and a great want of money. Xow, I do affirm, it 
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-will be absolutely impossible for the candid pc 
^o along with roe in a great many bright passa 
less, upon tlie seyeral difficulties emei^ent, 
please to capacitate and prepare himself by tl 
rections. And this I lay down as my principa 
httum* 

Because I have professed to be a most devo 
rant to all modern forms, I apprehend some cm- 
may obj^t against me, for proceeding thus i 
preface, without declaiming, according to the 
against the multitude of w Titers, whereof the wh< 
titude of writers most reasonably complain. I ; 
come fi'om perusing some hundreds of prefaces, ^ 
the autliors do, at the very beginning, address thi 
reader concerning this enormous grievance. Of 
have preserved a few examples, and shall set thei 
as near as my memoiy has been able to retain th< 

One begins thus : 

" For a man to set up for a writer, when th 
awarmswith," <&x. 

Another; 

" The tax upon paper does not lessen the nu 
iicribblers, who daily pester," Sic, 

Another; 

" When c\exy little would-be-wit takes pen ii 
'tis in vain to enter the lists," &c. 

Another ; 

'■• To observe what trash the press swarms will; 

Anotlier ; 

" Sir, It is merely in obedience to yoiu* con 
that I veiiUire into the public; for who upon a 1 
Hidcratioi) would be of a party with such a ra 
scribblcrti,'** to. 

Now, I have two words in my own df fence 
this oVijection. First, I am far from granting tlif 
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of writers a nubance to our nation, haviiio: strenuously 
maintained the contrar}'. in several parts of the foiloAv- 
ing discourse. Secondly, I do not irell understand tlie 
justice of this proceeding:; beciiuse I ol>rrve nuMiy of 
these polite prefaces to be not only fruiii tlie sanir liand, 
but from those who ai'e most voluminous in their ^cvrral 
(»noductions. Upon which. I shall tell t!ic readr-r a short 
tale. 

A mountebank, in LricestfT-Fielils, had drawn a hvi^f 
assf-mbly about him. Among the rest, a fat un\Nicldy 
fellow, half stifled in the press, would be ever^* fit cryii)<; 
out, ^Lord! what a filthy crowd is here I pray, pood peo- 
ple, give way a little. Bless me ! what a devil has raked 
this rabble together! z — ds, what scfueezhig is this ! Ho- 
nest friend, remove your elbow." At last a weaver, that 
stood next liim, could hold no longer. '- A pla<rue coii- 
Ibund you," said he, ^ for an overgi*own sloven; ami 
who, in the devil's name, I wonder, helj)s to make up 
the crowd half so much as yourself? Don't }'ou consi- 
der, with a pox, that you take up more room with thai 
carcass, than any five here? Is not tlie place as frt*- 
for us as for you ? Bring your own guts to a reaconabI«. 
compafis, and be d — n'd, and then 111 engage we shali 
have room enough for us all." 

There are certain common privileges of a writer, tl:c 
btnefit whereof, I hope, there will be no reason to douut ; 
particuhrly, that where I am not undei-slood, it ^!lall he 
concluded, that something very UFeful and profound is 
couched uudernealii : and again, that wliat ever word oi* 
s^mence is printed in a dilPTent character, frhall bi: 
J«<ljsed to contain something extraordinaiy either of wit 
w sublime. 

As for the liberty I have tliou^ht fit to take of prais- 
iJi? myself^ upon some occasions or none ; I am ture it 
*in need no excuse, if a multitude of gi*eat examples 
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be allowed sufficient authority : for it is here to be notCil. 
tliat praise was originally a pension paid by tlie world; 
but the modems, finding the trouble and chaise too 
gi-eat in collecting it, have lately bought out the fee- 
simple ; since which time, the right of presentation is 
wholly in ourselves. For this reason it is, that when 
an author makes his own elogy, he uses a certain 
form to declare and insist upon his title, which is 
commonly in these or tlie like words, " I speak without 
vanity ; which I think plainly shows it to be a matter 
of nght and justice." Now, I do here once for all de- 
clare, that in every encounter of this nature through the 
follow ing treatise, the form aforesaid is implied; which 
I mention, to save the trouble of repeating it on so many 
occasions. 

It is a great ease to my conscience, that I have writ^ 
ten so elaborate and useful a discourse, without one 
«;rain of satire intermixed; which is the sole point, 
wherein I have taken leave to dissent from the famous 
originals of our age and country. I have obaerved 
some satirists to use the public much at the rate, that pe- 
dants do a naughty boy, ready horsed for discipline : 
llrst, expostulat(i the case, then plead the necessity of the 
rod from great provocations, and conclude every period 
with a lash. Now, if I know any thing of maukiud, 
these gentlemen might very well spare tlieir reproof and 
correction : for there is not, through all nature, another 
so callous and insensible a member, as tlie world's poste- 
rloi-A, whether you apply to it the toe or the birch. 
Besides, most of our late satirists seem to lie under a 
Fort of mistake ; that because nettles have the pi-eroga- 
tive to sting, therefore all other weeds must do so too. I 
make not this comparison out of the least design to de- 
tract from these worthy writere ; for it is well known 
among mythologists, that weeds have the pre-eminence 
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over all otiier vegetables; and therefore the first mo- 
narch * of this island, -whose taste and judgment were 
so acute and refined, did very wisely root out the roses 
fipom the collar of the order, and plant the thistles in 
their stead as the nobler flower of the two. For which 
reason it is conjectured bj profounder antiquaries, that 
the satirical itch, so jMrevalent in this part of our island^ 
was first brought among us from beyond the Tweed.i 
Here may it long flourish and abound : may it survive 
and neglect the scorn of the world, with as much ease 
and contempt, as the world is insenable to the lashes of 
it May their own dulncss, or that of their pany, be no 
discouragement for the authors to proceed ; but let ihem 
remember, it is with wits as with razors, which are ncvei 
90 apt to cut those tliey are employed on, as when tliey 
have lost their edge. Besides, those whose teeth arc too 
rotten to bite, | are best, of all others, qualified to it 
venge that defect with their breath. 

I am not, like other men, to envy or undervalue the 
talents I cannot reach ; for which reason I must needjs 
bear a true honour to this large eminent sect of our Bri 
fish writers. And I hope, this little panegyric will not 
be ofTenrive to their ears, since it has the advantage of 
being only designed for themselves. Indeed, nature her- 
self has taken order, that fsBune and honour should be 
purchased at abetter penny-worth by satii-e, than by any 
other productions of the brain; the world being soonest 
provoked to praise by lashes, as men ai-e to love. There 
is a problem in an ancient author, why dedications, and 



* James I. MS. Pate. 

f Scotland. MS. PaU. 

X * Are best, of all others, qualiBed,^ &c. Here the dii^ncilon of 
the word * bert ' from the word * qualified ' makea the sentence un- 
couth ; which would run better lhu»— * Are, of ail others, belt quali- 
fied,* &c. S. 

c 2 
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otlicr buiKllcs of flatter}', nm all upon stale musty toptd», 
^vitliout the smallest tincture of any thing new; not 
only to the torment and nauseating of the christian 
reader, but, if not suddenly prevented, to the UDiversal 
spreading of that pestilential disease, the lethargy, in 
this island : whereas there is very little satire, which has 
not something in it untouclied before. The defects rf 
the former aie usually imputed to the want of invention 
among tliose whoai-e dealers in that kind; but, I think, 
with a great deal of injustice ; the solution being easy 
and natural ; for, the materials of panegyric, being very 
few in number, have been long since exhausted. For, as 
health is but one thing, and has been always the same, 
whereas diseases ai-e by thousands, beside new and daily 
additions; so, all the virtues that have been ever in 
mankind, are to be counted upon a few Angel's; but 
their follies and vices ai-e innumerable, and time addB 
hourly to the heap. Now the utmost a poor poet can 
do, is to get by heart a list of the "cardinal virtues, and 
deal them with his utmost liberality to his hero, or Lis 
patron : he may ring the changes as fiur as it will go, and 
vary his phi'ase till he has talked round : but the reader 
quickly finds it is all pork,* witli a little variety of 
sauce. For there is no inventing terms of art beyond 
oiu* ideas ; and, when our ideas aic exhausted, terms of 
art must be so too. 

But, though the matter for paneg} ric were as fmitful 
as the topics of satire, >et would it not be liard to find 
out a snilicient reason, why the latter will be always bet* 
ter i*cceived than the first. For, this being bestowed on- 
ly upon one, or a few |>ei'sons at a time, is sure to raise 
envy, and consequently ill words from tlie rest, \iho have 
no share in the blessing : but satire, being levelled at all, 

* Plutarch. 
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is never resented for an offence by any, since every indi- 
vidual person makes bold to understand it of others, and 
veiy visely removes his particular part of the burden 
upcm the shoulders of the world, which are broad enoiigl), 
and aUe to bear it. To this purpose. I have sometimes 
reflected upon the difference between Athens and Eng- 
land, fritli respect to the point before us. In the Attic 
commonwealth,'^ it was the privileo;e and biilh-right of 
eveiy citizen and poet to rail aloud, and in public, or to 
e2q>ose upon the stage, by name, any person they pleased, 
though of the greatest figure, whether a Ci-eon, an Ily- 
perbolus, an Alciblades, or a Demosthenes : but, on the 
other side, the least reflecting word let fall against the 
people in general, was immediately caught up, and re- 
venged upon the autliors, however considerable for their 
quality or their merits. AVherras in England it is just 
the reverse of all this. Here, you may securely display 
your utmost rlietoric agahist mankind, in the face of the 
world ; tell them, " That all are gone astray ; that there 
b none that doth good, no not one : that we live in the 
very dregs of time ; that knavery* and atheism are epi- 
demic as the pox ; that honesty is fled with Astraea ;" 
with any other common-j>lace5!, equally new and elo- 
quent, which are fiuiiished by the spicndida bilis.j And 
when you have done, the wh<>le audience, far from being 
offended, shall reliun you thnnl^s as a delivei-er of pre- 
cious and useful truths. Xay, larilier ; it is but to ven- 
ture your huig!?, aiid you may pi each in Covent-Garden 
against fopper}^ and fornication, and something elbC: 
against pride, and dissimulaiion. and briber}", at White- 
hall : you may ex|Xise rapine and injustice in the inns of 
court-chapel : and in a city pulpit, be as fierce as you 

* See Xenophon. 
+ Horace.— Spleen. 

c 3 
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please against avarice, hypocrisy, and extortion. 'Tis 
but a ball bandied to and fro, and every man carries a 
racket about Mm, to strike it from himself, among tht 
rest of the company. But, on the other side, nhoever 
should mistake the nature of things so far, as to drop but 
a single hint in public, how such a one starved half the 
fleet, and half poisoned the rest : how such a one, from a 
true principle of love and honour, pays no debts but fior 
wenches and play : how such a one has got a clap, and 
mns out of his estate : how Paris, bribed by Juno and 
Venus, loath to oflfeud eitlier party, slept out the whole 
cause on the bench :^ or, how such an orator makes long 
speeches in the senate with much thought, little sense, 
and to no purpose ; whoever, I say, should venture to be 
thus particular, must expect to be imprisoned for seatk- 
dalwn magnatum ; to have challenges sent him ; to be 
sued for defamation ; and to be brought before the bar 
of the house. 

But I forget that I am expatiating on a subject, where- 
in I have no concern, having neither a talent nor an in- 
clination for satire. On the other side, I am so entirely 
<«at]sfied with the whole present procedure of human 
tilings, that I have been some years preparing materiab 
towards A Panegyric upon the World ; to which I in- 
i ended to add a second part, entitled, A modest Defence 
of the proceedings of the Rabble in all Ages. Both 
ihese I had thoughts to publish, by way of Appendix to 
t lie following treatise ; but finding my common-place book 
fill much slower than I had reason to expect, I have 
chosen to defer them to nnotlier occasion. Besides, I 
have been unhappily prevented in that design by a cer- 

* Juno and Venus are money and a mititrefs ; very powerfiil bribei 
to a jiidgp, if scandal eays tnjc. I remember such rcflecti<HiB were 
eatit about that time j but I can riot fi.< the person intended here. 

Originth 
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tain domestic misfortune, in the particulars whereof, 
though it would be veiy seasonable, and much in the 
modern way, to iofonn the gentle reader, and would also 
be of great assistance towards extending this Preface 
into the nze now in vague, which bj rule ought to be 
fautge in prcqportion as the subsequent volume is small; 
yet I shdl now dismiss our impatient reader from any 
&ither attendance at the porch ; and, having duly pre- 
pared his mind by a preliminary discourse, shall gladly 
introduce him to the sublime mysteries that ensue."^ 

* Of tills work charity may be persuaded to think that it might 
be wiitteo by a man of a pecaliar character without ill intention ; but 
it is certainly of dangerous example. When it first raised the atten- 
tion of the pnblic, Sacbeverell meeting Smalridge, tried to flatter him, 
fcendng to think him the author; but Smalridge answered with indig- 
aatioii, **Not all that yon and I hav^e in the world, nor aU that we 
^ver cball have, should hire me to write the Talt of a Tub.*^ 
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^^Democritus, dum ridet, philosophatur/' 
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THE INTRODUCTION. 



^IVnOEVER Las an ambition to be heard in a crowd, 
must press, and squeeze, and thnist, and climb, with in- 
defatigable pains, till he has exalted himself to a certain 
de<acoe of altitude above them. Now in all assemblies, 
though you wedge them ever so close, we may obseiTC 
this ptculiai* property, that over their heads there is 
room enough, but how to reach it is the difiicult point « 
it being as hai-d to get quit of a niunbcr, as of hell ; 



f.VQiltre. ad auras. 

Hoc ojnts, kic labor est.* 



Virgil. 



To this end, the pliilnsoplier's way in all ages, has 
been by eroding certain edifices in the rjr : but whatever 
practice and reputation tlicse kind of structures have 
formerly possessed, or may still coutinue in, not except- 
ing even that of Socrates, w lien he was supended iu a 
basket to ho\p contemplation ; I think, witli due submis- 
sion, the> seem to labour nudf r two inconveniences. 
Fir.-st, Tliat tlu' foundations being laid too high, they have 
bt i n ofit II out of .s'giU, and ever out of h(raring. Secoud- 
J} , Tha: tlie malerials, being very transitory, have suffcr- 

* B'lt to return and view tht? cheerful Aiv; 

In this ihr task and ici ;hty labonr iip«. Drydsn. 
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fd much fit)m inclemencies of air, especially ia these 
lorth-wctft regions. 

Therefore, towards the just performance of this |sn*eat 
irork, there remain but tlu-ee methods, that I can think 
)f ; whereof the wisdom of oui* ancestors b'-'ing hi2:hly 
lensibie, has, to encourage all aspiring a<iventurers, 
bought fit to erect three wooden macJiiues for the use 
)f those orators, who desire to tulk much witiiout inter- 
uption. Tliese are, tlie pulpit, tlie ladder, and the 
;tage-itinerant. For, as to the bai*, though it be com- 
jouuded of the same matter, and designed for the sani'; 
jse, it cannot however be well allowed the honour of a 
fourth, by reason of its level or inferior situation expo- 
iing it to perpetual intennptiou from collaterals. — 
!?feither can the bench itaelf, thou'rh raised to a proini- 
aeiicy, put in a better claim, whatever its advocates in- 
sist on. For if tliey please to look into the original 
design of its cK'Ction, and the circumstances or adjuncts 
suteervlent to that design, they will soon acknowledge 
the present practice, exactly correspondent to the primi- 
tive institution, and both to answer the etymologj- of 
the name, which in the Phfriiician tongue is a word of 
jrreat signification, importing, if literally interpreted, 
the place of sleep ; bui in connnon acceptation, a seat 
well bolstered and cusliloned, for the repose of old and 
gouty limbs : awjcs- id in olia tuta reccdanU Fortune 
being indebted to thcrm this part of retaliation, that, Jis 
foimerly they have long talked, wJiilst others slept ; so 
now they may clcop as long, while others talk. 

But if no other argument coirid occur, to exclude the 
bench and the bai* from the li^t of oratorical machines, 
it were sit^cient, tliat the admission of them would 
overthrow a number, wliich I was resolved to establish, 
whatever argument it might cost me ; in imitation of 
that prudent method observed by many otlier phllosor 
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phers, and great clerks, whose cliief art m division Las 
been to grow fond of some proper mystical number, 
which their imaginations have rendered sacred, to a de- 
gree, tliat they force common reason to find room for it, 
in every part of nature ; reducing, including, and adjust- 
ing every genus and species within that compass, by 
coupling some against their wills, and banishing othen 
at any rate. T^ow, among all the rest, the profound 
number THREE is that, which has most employed my 
sublimest speculations, nor ever without wonderful de- 
light. There is now in the press, and will be published 
next term, a panegyrical essay of mine upon this num- 
ber; wherein I have, by most convincing proofs, not 
only reduced the senses and the elements under its bai^ 
ner, but brought over several deserters from its two 
great rivals, SEVEN and NINE *. 

Now, the first of these oratorical machines in places 
as well as dignity, is tlie pulpit. Of pulpits there aore 
in tills island several sorts ; but I esteem only that made 
of timber from the si/lva Caledonia]^ which agrees veiy 
well with our climate. If it be upon its decay, it is the 
better both for conveyance of sound, and for other rea- 
sons to be mentioned by and by. The degree of pei^ 
fectlon in shape and size, I take to consist in being ex- 
tremely narrow, with little ornament ; and best of aU 
without cover (for, by ancient rule it ought to be the 
only uncovered vessel in every assembly, where it is 
rightfully used) by which means, from its near resem* 
blance to a pillory, it will ever have a mighty iufluence 
on human ears. 

Of ladders I need say nothing : it is observed by fo- 
reigners themselvcH, to the honour of our country, that 

* Seven times fcven, aud eeven timc-s cine, the two cliinftctbricc. 
MS. Pate. 
^ Scotland. MS. Patt. 
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ire excel all uationB iu our practice and uiidcrstaiuling 
of this machine. The ascending orators do not oiil> 
oblige their audience in the agreeable delivery, but tiie 
wliole vorld in the early publication of tlieir speeches; - 
which I look upon as the choicest trcasiu'y of our Bri- 
tish eloquence, and whereof, I am iiifoinied, that ^vorthy 
citizen and bookseller, Mr. John Dunton,t has made a 
faithful and painful collection, which he shortly designs 
to publish in twelve volumes in folio, illustrated with 
copper-plates. A work highly useful and curious, and 
altogether worthy of such a hand. 

The last engine of orators is the stage itinerant4 erect- 
ed with much sagacity, sub Jove pluvia^ in triviis et qua- 
drimi8.\ It is the great seminary of the two former, and 
its oratorB are sometimes preferred to tlie one, and some- 
times to the other, in proportion to their desei-vuigs; 
there being a strict and perpetual intercourse between 
all three. 

From this accurate deduction it is manifest, that for 
obtaining attention in public, there is of necessity requi- 
red a superior position of place. But, although this 
point be generally granted, yet the cause is little agreed 
in ; and it seems to me, that very few philosophers have 
faUen into a true, natural solution of this phenomenon. 
The deepest account, and the most fau*ly digested of 
any I have yet met with, is tliis ; that air being a hea- 
vy body, and therefore, according to the system of £pi- 
cums^ll continually descending, must needs be more so, 
when loaden and pressed down by words; which are 

* Paol Lorraine's papers, then ordinary of Newgate. MS. Pate* 

f In whose " Idfe and Errors** are many curious and valuable 
anecdotes. N. 

X The mountebank's stage, whose orators the author determiaes 
cither to the gaUows, or a conventicle. H. 

4 In tiie open air, and in street? whore the ercatett resort i«. H^ 

JllAcretios, lib. ii. 
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other bundles of flatter}', nm all upou stale musty toptcd, 
•\Fitliout the smallest tinctui'e of any thing neM'; not 
only to the torment and nauseating of the christian 
reader, but, if not suddenly prevented, to tlie universal 
spreading of that pestilential disease, the lethargy, in 
this island : whereas thci-e is very little satire, "whicb has 
not something in it untouched before. The defects of 
the former are usually imputed to the want of invention 
among tliose who ai-e dealers in that kind ; but, I think, 
\fith a great deal of injustice ; the solution being easy 
and natural ; for, the materials of panegyric, being very 
few in number, have been long since exhausted. For, as 
health is but one thing, and has been always the same, 
whereas diseases ai*c by thousands, beside new and daily 
additions; so, all the vktues that have been ever in 
mankind, are to be counted upon a few fingei-s; but 
their lollies and vices are innumerable, and time adds 
hourly to the heap. Now the utmost a poor poet can 
do, is to get by heart a list of the cai-dinal vh'tues, and 
deal I hem with his utmost liberality to his hero, or his 
patron : he may ring the changes as far as it w ill go, and 
vary his phrase till he iias talked round : but the reader 
quickly finds it is all pork,* with a little variety of 
sauce. Tor there is no inventing terms of furt beyond 
our ideas ; and, when our ideas ai-e exhausted, terms of 
ai't must be so too. 

Jiul, tliough the matter for panegjnc were as fruitful 
as the topics of satire, >et would it not be hard to find 
out a sufficient reason, why the latter will be always bet- 
tor i*cceived Uian the first. For, this being bestowed on- 
ly upon one, or a few |>ei-sons at a tune, is sure to raise 
envy, and consequently ill words from tlie rest, who have 
no share in the blcsdng : but satire, being levelled at all, 

* Plutarch. 
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jver resented for an oflfence by any, since every indi- 
lal person nukes bold to understand it of otiiers, and 
>- visely removes his particular part of tlie burden 
1 the shoulders of the world, which arc broad f 'uoiuih, 
able to bear it. To this purpose. I have sometimes 
cted upon the difference between Athtns and En^- 
, with respect to the point before us. In the Attic 
Bonwealth,' it was the privilese and biil!i-right of 
y citizen and poet to rail aloud, and in public, or to 
use upon the stage, by name, any person tliey pleased, 
ffh of the ffif-aiest figure, whether a Ci-eon, an Ily- 
olu& an Alcibiades. or a DcmoMhenes : but. on the 
T side, the h ast reflecting word let fall against the 
•le in gem ral, was ini mediately caught up, and rc- 
:ed upon the autiiors, liowever considerable for tlieir 
ity or their merits. AV hennas in England it is ju?t 
•evei-sc of all tins. IIrn», you may securely display 
• utmost rhetoric aguiii^t mankind, in the face of the 
d ; tell them, '• That all are gone astray ; that thrre 
9ne that doth goo<l, no not one : that we live in the 
■ dregs of time : that knavf n- and atheism are epi- 
ic as the pox : that Iione>ty is fled with Astnra ;"' 
any other common- pi acr«, equally new and clo- 
\L which are rurnished by the spUndida bilis4 And 
1 you have done, the whole audience, fin* from being 
ided shall n.tiu-n you th^nlxs. as a deliverer of pi-e- 
s and useful truths. !Xav. farther ; it is but to ven- 
year lungn, a:id you inay preach ia Covent-Garden 
:<• fopperi' and loriiicaiion. and something eke: 
L< pri'-lf^, r.nd disslmulanon. and hriberj", at White- 
: you may exiMise rapine and injustice in the inns of 
t-clnpel : and in a city [julpit, be as fierce as you 

* See Xeaophon. 
+ Horace.— Spleen. 

c •* 
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please against avarice, hypocrisy, and extortiou. 'Tib 
but a ball bandied to and fro, and every man carries a 
racket about him, to strike it from himself, among the 
rest of the company. But, on the other side, iihoever 
should mistake the nature of things so far, as to drop but 
a single hint in public, hour such a one starved half the 
fleet, and half poisoned the rest : how such a one, from a 
true principle of love and honour, pays no debts but far 
wenches and play : how such a one has got a clap, and 
runs out of his estate : how Pari^ bribed by Juno and 
Venus, loath to offend either party, slept out the whele 
cause on the bench :* or, how such an orator makes long 
speeches in the senate with much thought, little sense, 
and to no purpose ; whoever, I say, should venture to be 
thus particular, must expect to be imprisoned for scatt- 
ffnlwn nmgnatum ; to have challenges sent him ; to be 
sued for defamation ; and to be brought before the bar 
of the house. 

But I forget that I am expatiating on a subject, where- 
in I have no concern, having neither a talent nor an in- 
clination for satire. On the other side, I am so entirely 
satisfied with the whole present procedure of humao 
things, that I have been some years preparing materials 
towards A Pancg}ric upon the World ; to which I in- 

1 ended to add a second pail, entitled, A modest Defence 
of the proceedings of the Rabble in all Ages. Both 
these I had thoughts to publish, by way of Appendix to 
ihc foUowuig treatise ; but finding my common-place book 
fill much slower than I had reason to expect, I have 
chosen to defer them to another occasion. Besides, I 
have been unhappily prevented in that design by a cer- 

* Juno and Venus arc money and a miKtrees ; very poweribl bribes 
to a jiidgp, if scandal says tnie. I remember such rcflecticms were 
4'uflt about that time j but I caniiot ^i the person intended here. 

Originth. 
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tain domestic misfortiinc, in the particularB whereof, 
though it would be very seasonable, and much in the 
modern wav, to iofonn the gentle reader, and would also 
be of great aanstance towards extending this Preface 
into the nze now in Togue, which hj rule ought to be 
fautge in proportion as the subsequent volume is small; 
yet I shidi now dismiss our impatient reader from any 
&ither attendance at the porch ; and, having duly pre- 
pared his mind by a preliminary discourse, shall gladly 
introduce him to the sublime mysteries that ensue."^ 

* Of tiuB work charity may be persuaded to think that it might 
be wiitteo by a man of a pecallar character without ill intention ; but 
it n certainly of dangerous example. When it first raiwd the atten- 
tkm of the pnblie, SacbeTerell meeting Smalridfe, tried to flatter him, 
ling to think him the author; but Smalridge answered with iodig- 



I, **2fot all that you and 1 hav^e in tlie world, nor all that we 
i^rer cball have, should hire me to write the Tah qfa Tub.^ 

JoHveoN. 
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^^Democritus, dum ridet, philosophatur/* 
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THE INTRODUCTION. 



^IVlIOKVER lias an ambition to be heard in a crowd, 
must press, and squeeze, and thnist, and climb, with iu- 
defcUi^^ublo pajns, till he has exalted himself to a certain 
dceicte of altitude nbove them. Now in all assembliei}, 
though you wedge them ever so close, we may obsenx 
this peculiar property, that over their heads there is 
room enoiieh, but how to reach it is the difiicult point » 
itlK'lnjr as hai-d to get quit of a number, as of hell; 

rvQ.-ltre ad uvraSy 

Hoc opy% kic laboi est.* Virgil. 

To this end, tlic pliilnsoplier's way in ail ages, has 
been by erecting certain (edifices in the air: but whatever 
practice and reputation tlKse kind of structures have 
formerly popsisstd, or may still continue in, not except- 
ing even tliat of Socrates, w lieij he was supended in a 
basket to hf*\\} contemplation; I think, with due submis- 
sion, they s^'rni to labour undfr two inconveiiicnres. 
First. Tiiat t!u' fonndatious being laid toii high, they have 
bfv :i oWcn out of :r'«:ht. and ever out of luaring. Secoud- 
]j , Tha*. the materials, being very transitory, have siiiTer- 

■* B'lt to return and view tln^ chcprful kUcj 

In this ♦Ju- tank and ini ;hty labonr Ijpf. Drydsn. 
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ed much from inclemencies of air, especially in these 
north-west regions. 

Therefore, towards the just performance of this p-eat 
vrmk, there remain but three methods, that I can think 
of; whereof the wisdom of oui* ancestors boin<f highly 
sensible, has, to encom-age all aspirins; adventurei-s, 
thought fit to erect three; wooden machines for tlie use 
of those orators, wlio desire to tidk much without inter- 
ruption. Tliese are, tlie pulpit, the ladder, and the 
stage-itinerant. For, as to the bai*, thouo:h it bu com- 
pounded of the same matter, and designed for the sani': 
use, it caimot however be well allowed the honour of a 
fourth, by reason of its level or inferior situation expo- 
sing it to perpetual intenisption from collaterals. — 
Neither can the bench iti-elf. thon*j:h raised to a promi- 
nency, put in a better claim, whatever its advocat's in- 
sist on. For if they please to look into the original 
design of its erection, and the circumstances or a<] jiuicts 
subservient to that design, th^y will soon acknowledge 
the present practice, exactly correspondeiU to the primi- 
tive institution, ai:d both to answer the elymology of 
the name, which in the riiocijiician tongue is a word of 
great signification, importing, if literally interpreted, 
the [)lace of sleep ; but in common acceptation, a seat 
well bolstei-ed and cushioned, for die repose of old and 
gouty Jimbs : bcnc^i id in oiia iuta rccedanU Foi-tune 
beiug indebted to tlK^m tiiis part of retaliation, th.it, as 
formerly they have long talked, wiiilst others slept ; so 
now they may fleop as long, while others talk. 

But if no other ailment coi:id occur, to exclude tlie 
bench and the bai- from the list of oratorical machines, 
il were sufficient, tliat the admission of them would 
overthrow a number, which I was resolved to est-iblifh, 
whatever argument it might cost me ; in imitation of 
I hat prudent method observed by many odier philosor 
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phers, and great clerks, whose chief art m division has 
been to grow fond of some proper mystical number, 
which their imaginations have rendered sacred, to a de- 
gree, that they force common reason to find room for it, 
in every part of nature ; reducing, including, and adjust- 
ing every genus and species within that compass, by 
coupling some against their wills, and banishing others 
at any rate. JSoYf, among all the rest, the profound 
number THREE is that, which has most employed my 
sublimest speculations, nor ever without wonderful de- 
light. There is now in the press, and will be published 
next term, a paneg}'rical essay of mine upon this num- 
ber; wherein I have, by most convincing proofs, not 
only reduced the senses and the elements under its bai^ 
ner, but brought over several deserters from its two 
great rivals, SEVEN and NINE *. 

Now, the first of these oratorical machines in place, 
as well as dignity, is the pulpit. Of pulpits there are 
in this island several sorts ; but I esteem only that made 
of timber from the si^lva Caledonia]^ which agrees veiy 
well with our climate. If it be upon its decay, it is the 
better both for conveyance of sound, and for other rea- 
sons to be mentioned by and by. The degree of pei^ 
feet ion in shape and size, I take to consist in being ex- 
tremely narrow, with little ornament ; and best of aU 
without cover (for, by ancient rule it ought to be the 
only uncovered vessel in every assembly, where it is 
rightfully used) by which means, from its near resem- 
blance to a pillory, it will ever have a mighty influence 
on human eai*s. 

Of ladders I need say nothing : it is observed by fo- 
reignei*s tiiems<?lves, to the honour of oiu* country, th>^i 

* Seven times seven, aud seven times nine, the two clxrv «ct«:ric«. 
MS. Pate, 
•f Scotland. MS. Pate. 
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ire excel all nations in our practice and und< i>tnn(1in<; 
of this machine. The ascendin": oratore do not onl} 
oblijce their audience in the agreeable delivery, but tiie 
whole world in the early publication of tlieir speeches; " 
which I look upon as tlie choicest ti-castu'y of our Bri- 
tish eloquence, and whereof, I am infoimed, that worthy 
citizen and bookseller, Mr. John Dunton,f lias made a 
faithful and painful collection, which he shortly designs 
to publish in twelve volumes in folio, illustrated with 
copper-plates. A work h]o:l)ly useful and curious, and 
alto^ther worthy of such a hand. 

The last engine of orators is the stage itincrant4 erect- 
ed with much sagacity, suh Jove plumo^ in triviis et qua- 
drims.\ It is the great seminar}' of the two former, and 
its oraton are sometimes preferrc^d to the one, and some- 
times to the other, in proportion to tlicir deservings ; 
there being a strict and perpetual uitercoursc between 
all three. 

From this accurate deduction It is manifest, that for 
obtaining attention in public^ there is of necessity requi- 
red a superior position of place. But, altliough this 
point be generally granted, yet the cause is little agreed 
in ; and it seems to me, that very few philosophers have 
fallen into a true, natiural solution of this phenomenon. 
The deepest account, and the most fauly digested of 
any I have yet met witli, is tills ; that air being a hea- 
▼7 body, and therefore, according to the system of £pi 
cams,!! continually descending, must needs be more sc 
when loaden and pressed down by words; which ai 

* Psial Lorraine^s papers, then ordinary of Newgate. MS. Pate 

f In whose " Life and Errors'* are many curious and valua' 
anecdotes. N. 

X The mountebank's stage, whoi>e orators the author detcrmi 
either to the gallows, or a conyenticle. H. 

4 In the open air, and in streets whore the jrrGatest recort i«. 

llAcretiosi lib. ii. 
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also bodies of much Treight and gravity, as it is manifest 
from those deep impressions they make and leave upon 
us ; and therefore must be delivered from a due altitude, 
or else tliey m^\\\ neither carry a good aim, nor fall down 
with a sufficient force, 

Corpoream quoqut enim vocem constare fatendum eft, 
Et sonitumy quoniam possunt impdUre sensm.f 

Lucr. lib. iv. 

And I am the readier to favour this conjecture, from 
a common observation, that in the several assemblies of 
tliebc orators, nature itself has instructed the hearers to 
stand witli their moutiis open, and erected parallel to 
the horizon, so as llicy may be intersected by a perpen- 
diculai- line from tlte zenith to the centre of the earth. 
In wliich position, if tlie audience be well compact, 
ever}' one cairies home a share, and little or nothing is 
lost. 

I confc ss there is sometliing } et more refined, in the 
conU*ivance and struclnre of our modem theatres. For, 
iiktit, th^ pit is sunk below the stage, with due regan.1 to 
t!ie institution above deduced ; that whatever weighty 
niHttcr t;l;all be delivered thence, whetlier it be lead or 
gold, may fall plump into the jaws of certain critics, as 
I tiiink ihcy are called, which stand ready ojx ned to 
devour tlieni. Then, the boxes are built round and 
raited to a level with the* scene, in deference lo the la- 
dies; because, that Irrire portion of wit. laid out in rais- 
ing pruriences an<l prolnbniu-.res, is observed to mn 
naich upon a line, and ever in a circle. The whining 
pasniojifs and litth' suuvul coixf its, are gi nlly -yai-ed 
lip by their own extreme h'vit\, to the middle r«*j;ion, 
and iUt :" fix and un: tio/m h^ liie frigid untlti-slainliiissi 

T ** *TU cf:ri>iiii tiii.n. lli.it voire th.it tliii* can irouDd, 
U a!l luateriul ; httuy f vi.ry mh:iuI.** If. 
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of die inhabitants. Bambastry and biifiboDeiy. by na- 
Tuie Mv and Ikht. soar hi^est of all, aod woidd lie 
lost m the roo( if the pnideut architect had not, with 
much foresight contrived for tliem a fourtli placf^, called 
the twelve-penny «:aller}% and there planted a suitable 
coltmy, who git^edily intercept them in their passa^sre. 

Xow this physico-lo^dcal scheme of uratorial recepta- 
cles or machines, contains a great mvaier}'; Ix-ing a type, 
t sign, an emblem, a shadow, a syuibol. bearins analogy 
to the que ions commonwealth of writers, and to those 
nKthods by which they must exalt thi-mselves to a cer- 
tWD cminency aljove the inferior world. By the pulpit, 
ve adumbrated the inritinss of our mwUrn sainlji in 
Great Britain, as tliey have spiritualized and refined 
tlieiii, from the dross and crossness of sense and human 
reason. The matter, as we have said, is of rotten wood ; 
UHi that upon two considerations; because it is the 
^lity of rotten wood to srive light in tlie <lark ; and, 
Kcondly, because its cavities ai-e full of worms ; which 
Bat}7)e n-ith a pair of handles.^ having a respect to tlic 
Ivo principal qualifications of the orator, and the two 
different fates attentting upon his workb. 

The ladder is an adequate symbol oi faction and of 
poeln/, to both of which to noble a number of aiilhoi^ 
arc indebted for then* fame. Of faction, becauset 
'^ * % * ^ * ^ Hiatus in MS, 

^ ■* -V * :^ 4: =» -. ^V *■ 



• The two principal qiialii:c>t ions of a f;iri.iilc j reai'her are, hi> ia- 
ward light, and his iienl lu!! o:" iiMi^ot'; aiid tiio t.vo uIJlTCUt llilei 
of his vrritings are, \n ho bcriit or «voriii-e:tti.:i. H. 

f Here i« i)reteudi.-d ^ dc-fect ia t;ie niant;«crii't ; and this is very 
frequ*^Dl with our autiior, i:iiiiur wlivii j:*- minks he caiiaot tiiy any 
laing north reading, or wh*-D hi: ha- nu .iiimI lo enic-r on ihe .>n)hj«>ot, 
or when it is a matter of litile niomeiit -. or periiai?< to uuu->:(' hif 
reader, whereof he infrequently very fond ; or, lartly, with i-Oi'iie ki 
lirical liitenlioii. H. 
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y X- * * * ^ * * * ^■ 

Oi poetry^ because its orators do percrare witli a song; 
and because climbiDg up by slow degrees, fate is sure to 
turn them off, before they can reach within many steps 
of tlie top; and because it is a preferment attained by 
transferring of propriety, and a confounding of meum and 
tuum* 

Under the stage itinerant, are couched those piroduo- 
tions designed for the pleasui-e and delight of mortal man; 
such as, six-peuny-wortli of wit, Westminster droUeries, 
delightful tales, complete jesters, and the like ; by which 
the writers of and for grub-street have in these latter 
ages so nobly ti'iumphed over time; have clipped his 
wings, pared his nails, filed his teetli, turned back hb hour 
glass, blunted his sithe, and dra^n the hobnails out of 
his shoes. It is under this class I have presumed to Ust 
my present treatise, being just come from having the 
honour confeired upon me, to be adopted a member of 
that illustrious fraternity. 

Now, I am not unaware how the productions of the 
Grub-street brotherhood have of late years fallen under 
many prejudices, nor how it has been the perpetual em- 
ployment of two junior start-up societies, to ridicule them 
and theii' authors, as unwoi*thy their established post in 
the commonwealth of wit and learning. Their own coo- 
sciences will easily inform them whom I mean ; nor has 
the world been so negligent a looker-on, as not to observe 
the continual efforts made by the societies of Gresham,* 
and of Wiirs,t to edify a name and reputation upon the 

* Gresham collegfi was the place where the Royal Society then 
anet ; whence they fint removed to Crane-court io Fleet-street ; and 
since to Somerset-place. N. 

f Wiirs cofice-house in Covent-garden, was formerly the place 
where the poets usually met, which, though it be yet fresh in memory, 
io some years May be forgotten, and want this explaiotion. H. 
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ruin of OURS. And this is yet a more feelinc^ ^ief to 
lis, upon the regards of tenderness as well as of justice, 
when we reflect on their proceedings not only as unjust, 
but as lusgrateful, undutifiil, and unnatural. For how 
can it be foigot by the world or themselves, to say nothing 
of our own I'ecords, which ai*c full and clear in the point, 
that they both are seminaiies not only of our planting, 
but our watering too ? I am informed oui* two rivals have 
lately made an offer to enter into the lists witli united 
forces, and challenge us to a comparison of books, boih as 
to weight and nimiber. in return to which, with licence 
from oiu: president, I humbly ofTer two answers ; first, 
we say, the proposal is like that which Archimedes made 
upon a smaller affair,^ includhig an imiiossibillty in the 
practice; for, where can they find scales of capacity 
enough for the first, or an arithmetician of capacity 
enough for the second. Secondly, we are ready to ac- 
cept the challenge ; but with this condition, that a third 
indiiTefeat person be assigned, to whose impartial judg- 
ment it should be left to decide, which society, each 
book, treatise, or pamplilet do most properly belong to. 
This point, God knows, is vei^- tar from Ixin^- fixed at 
present: for, we are ready to produce a catalogue of 
some thousauds, which, in all conmion justice, ought to 
be entitled to oiu- frateruitv, but bv the revolted and 
new-fangled writei-s, most perfidiously ascribed to the 
others. Upon all whicli, we think it ver}' unbecomiijfi: 
our prudence, that the detcrmmatlon slioukl b(^ remitted 
to the authors themselves; when our adversaries, by 
briguing and caballing, lipve caused so universal a defec- 
tion Irom us, that the greatest part of our society ban 
already deserted to tljoin, and our nearest friemls begin 
10 stand aloof, as if diey '.vcie hali' ashunied to own n^. 

'■ Tij. Abo J* mrritz x]v ,»iril'. f>r[!;i'yol 
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This is the utmost I am authoiized to say upon so uu- 
gi-ateful and melancholy a subject ; because we are* ex« 
trcme un^vllling to inflame a controversy, vhose con- 
tmuance may be so fatal to the interests of us all, desiring 
nnich rather that things be amicably composed ; and ure 
shall so far advance on our side, as to be ready to re- 
ceive tlic two prodigals with open arms, whenever tliey 
shall tliink fit to rrturn from their husks and their har- 
lots ; which, T think, from tlic pi-esent coiurse of their stu- 
diest they most proprrJy may be said to be engaged in; 
and, like an iu(iulgent parent, continue to them our al- 
fecliou and our blessing. 

But tlie greatest maim given to that general reception, 
which the writings of oiu* society have formerly received 
(next to the transitory state of all sublunary things) has 
been a superficial vein among many readers of the pre- 
sent a«re, who will by no means be persuaded to inspect 
beyond the surface and tlie riwl of thhigs; whereas, wis- 
dom is a fox, Mho, after long hunting:. ^^\\\ at last cobt you 
the pains to dig out: it is a cheese, Avliicli, by how much 
die richer, has the thicker, the homelier, and the coarser 
coat; and whereof, to a judicious palate, the maggots are 
the Ixst : it is a sack-posset, wjif rein the deeper you goy 
you will fin<i it the swirctrr. AVisrlom is a hen, wliose 
cackling we nuist value and considfr, because it is at- 
tended wiili an egg: but then, lastly, it is a nut wliicl^ 
null ss }oii choose with judgnieiit, may cost you a tootli. 
and pay you viitli notliing but a woim. In cons<'quenci* 
of iliese momentous truths, the giiibiean 6:»«;e6 have 
always chosen to convey their piccrpts and thrir arts, 
shut up within the vehicles of t} pes and fables; which, 
ha V? Jig been perliiiis more carelal and cuiious hi adoru- 

" It hlioiilil ho, * ixtrc'nH'!>' <iiiw;ili::.V &.c. S. 

^ Virtnoio rTi;'Tijinf::«;, und p- jjitru coiu«*di4.''. C-'^hiol, 
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in;; tliAD was altogether ucccssary, it has turrd with thr<in 
vehicles, after tlie usiial fate of coaches over finely pahit- 
ed and ^It, that tlie transitory gazers have so ihizzled 
their eyes, and filled their imaginations with the outward 
histre, as neither to regard or consider the pei-son or the 
parts of the oiroer within. A misfortune wc under^ro 
with somewhat less reluctancy. hecnuse it has (K'cn com- 
mon to us, with Pyiliagoras, .Esop. Socrates, and otiiev of 
our predecessoi-s. 

However, that neither the world, nor oui-selves, may 
any longer suflfer hy such niisun<lci-staiidin;rs. I hr^vcheeri 
prevailed on, after much importunity from our friends, to 
travel in a complete and lal>orious dissert atiou, U[>on the 
prime productions of our society : wliich. heside their 
tieautiful externals, for the gratification of superficial 
readers, have darkly and deeply couched un«if r them 
the most finished and refined systems of all sciences and 
arts ; as I do not doubt to lay open, })y untwist in<r or un- 
winding, and eitlier to draw up by exautlation. or dis- 
play by incision. 

This great work was entered upon some years ago. })y 
one of our most eminent memlx-r^ : hv began with the 
history of Reynard the fox^^ but neither lived to pu!*- 
iish ills essay, nor to proceed farther in so usehd an at- 
tempt ; which is ver^' much to be lamented, because the 
discover}' he made, and communicated with his friends. 
is now univerrally received; nor do I think, any of the 
Jearncd will dispute that famous treatise to be a coufplete 
I)ody of civil knowledge, and tlie revelation, ov rather 
iIkt apocalypse of all state arcana. But the pi-ogirss I 
have made is much greater, having ahcndy finished my 

* The author sooins horn tn bo !ni.4:il;on ; for I have- somi si Tjatiu 
cdiltonof Reynard Ihe fox, above a hunrirrd yia''' old, whirh W.zVt- 
to be the origin*! j for thu nvf , it his breii tliossrlii hy many jjeoplf 
* o contain somy s^Hri'-al dc^gu in it. H. 
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annotations upon several dozens ; from Mune of wbicli, 1 
shall impart a kvf hints to the candid reader, as far as 
will be necessaiy to the conclusion, at wliich I aim. 

The first piece I have handled, is that of Tom Thumb, 
whose author was a Pytliagorean philosopher. This 
dark treatise contains the whole scheme of the Metemp- 
sychosis, deducing tlie progress of the soul through all 
her stages. 

The next is Dr» Faustus^ penned by ArtepliiiUi an 
author home nota\ and an adeptus ; he published it in 
the nine hundred eiglity-fourth year of his age;* this 
writer proceeds wholly by reinciudation, or in the via 
iiumUla : and tlie maiTlagf^ between Faustus aud Helen 
do<;s most conspicuously dilucidate the fermenting of the 
male and female dragon. 

WhiHine:ton andhis Cat is tlie work of that mysterious 
rabbi, Jchiuia Ilannasi, containing a defence of the ge- 
niara of the Jemsalem misna,t and its just preference to 
1 1 Kit of Babylon, contrar}' to the vulgar opinion. 

The Hind and Panther, This is tlie master-piece of 
a famous wi-itcr now living,^ intended for a complete 
ai)slract of sixteen thousand scliool-mcn, from ScotUB to 
BcDanuin. 

Tommy Pots, Another piece? supposed by the same 
hand, by way of supplement to tlic former. 

The Wise Men (if Gotham^ cum appcndicc. This is a 

'n^alisr of immense cniditiou, being the grc^t origiual 

If id fountain of those argiinirntF, bandied nbout boih in 

France and Kntrhuifl, for a juj^t (icfence of Uie moderu?. 

"■ Tlif cliMiii-H "ny c\( liim in f lirir book?, that ho prolonged liik 
■ iii' to A tliou-iiifl yf?rc, :i|,(| \\\, \\ dj-d volii:ii.irily. H. 

r Tlu* ci-in:!!'.! i- tiMMltci'ioii, • ^Jll:u^.llioIl, nr ii)ti-r[ii\tatirin of til*" 
if.vili ralilii-: nna tin- nl-i'n i^jp'^u-rly I'lc ci.dc or hoily r.f thr 
T-«i-I» rivil dr '.'oiiiiiion I:i\t. H. 

• rir. rn t!i" "fu in»7. l),:,'i.r,t 
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learning and wit, against the presumption, the pride, and 
ignorance of the ancients. This unknown author has so 
exliausted the subject, that a pnetraling reader will 
easily discover \rhatever has been written since upon that 
dispute, to be little more dian npetition. An abstract 
of this treatise has been lately published by a worthy 
member of our society.* 

These notices may serve to give the learned reader an 
idea, as well as a taste, of what the whole work is likely 
to fxoduce ; wherein I have now altoeether circumscribed 
my thoughts and my stiuiies; and, if I cnn Ining it to a 
perfection before I die, shall reckon I have well employ- 
ed tlie poor remains of an unfortiniate life.f This indeed 
is more than I can jusly expect, from a quill worn to 
tlie pith in the service of the state, in pros and cons upon 
popish plots, and meal tubs,| and exclusion bills, and 
passive obedience, and' addresses of lives and fortunes, 
and prerogative, and property, and liberty of conscience, 
and letters to a friend : from an understanding and a 
conscience thread-bare and ragged witli pfirpctual turn- 
ing ; from a head broken in a hundred places by the ma- 
lignants of the opposite factions ; and from a body s})eut 
with poxes ill cured, by trusting to bawds and surgeons, 
who, as it afterwards appeai-cd, were professed enemies 
to me and the government, and revenged their party's 
quarrel upon my nose and shins. Four score and eleven 
pampldets have I wi'ittcn under three reigns, and for 

* Tills I suppose to he understood of Mr. Wottou's discourse of an- 
cient and modern learnin?. H. 

f Here the author seema to persons te Tj' Estrange, Dry den, and 
some others, who, after haviug passed thfir lives in vices, faction, and 
ftabehood, havetlie impudence to talk of .merit, and innocence, and 
mfierings. H. 

\ In King Charles the S.rcond's time, there was an account of a 
iircsbytcrian ploi, found in a tuh, which then made much noiic H. 

VOL. III. n 
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the service of six-and-thirty factions. Bat, finding the 
state has do farther occasion for me and my ink, I re- 
tire willingly to draw it out into speculations more 
becoming a philosopher; having, to my unspeakable 
comfort, passed a long life with a conscience void of of- 
fence. 

But to return. I am assured from the reader's can- 
dour, that the brief specimen I have given, will easily 
clear all the rest of our society's productions, from an as- 
persion grown, as it is manifest, out of envy and igno- 
rance ; that they are of little farther use or value to 
mankind, beyond the common entertainments of their 
Avit and their style; for these I am sure have never yet 
been disputed by our keenest advei-saries : in both whidi, 
as well as the more profound and mystical part, I have 
throutrhout this treatise, closely followed the motst ap- 
plauded originals. And to render all complete, I have, 
with much thought and application of mind, so ordered, 
that the chief title prefLxed to it, I mean, that under which 
I design it shall pass in the common conversations of 
court and town, is modelled exactly after the manner pe- 
culiar to our society. 

I confess to have been somewhat liberal in the buu- 
ness of titles,* having observed the humour of multiply- 
ing them, to bear great vogue among certain writers, 
M'hom I exceedingly reverence. And indeed it seems 
not unreasonable, that books, the children of the brain, 
should have the honour to be christened witli variety of 
names, as well as other uifants of quality. Our famous 
Dr}den has ventured to proceed a point farther, endea- 



* Tlio titli?-pai5C in th«' oi Ipina] was ao torn, that it was notpoff^hlr 
to recover several title?, h liich the autlior here speaks of. iVu/c bj/ 
tht Author. 
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vouring to introduce abo a multiplicity of god-frtfaen;*' 
which is an improvement of much more advantage ap<m 
a very obvioos account. It is a pity this admirable in- 
vention has not been better cultivated, so as to grow by 
this time into general imitation, when such an authority 
serves it for a precedent. Nor have my endeavours 
been wanting to second so useful an example : but it 
seems, there is an unhappy expense usually annexed to 
the calling of a god-father, which was clearly out of my 
head, as it is very reasonable to believe. Where the 
pinch lay, I cannot certainly affiim ; but having emplo}'- 
ed a world of thoughts and pains to split my treatise into 
forty sections, and having entreated forty lords of my 
acquaintance, that they would do me the honour to stand, 
they all made it a matter of conscience, and sent me 
thehr excuses. 



SECT. IL 

Once upon a time, there was a man who had three sons 
by one wife,f and all at a birth, neither could the mid- 
wife tell certainly which was the eldest Their father 
died while they were young ; and upon his death-bed, 
calling the lads to hinu spoke thus : 

** Sons : because I have purchased no estate, nor was 
bcnrn to any, I have long considered of some good lega- 
cies to bequeath you ; and at last, with much care as 
well as expense, have provided each of you (here they 

* See Vii^ translated, &c. OriginaL- -He dedicated the di£fereiit 
parts of Virgil to diflfcrent patrons. H. 

f By these three soos, Peter, Martin, and Jack — Fopery, the 
Church of England, and our Protestant Diaeenters, are desgncd, W. 
Wqtto:?. 
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are) a new coat.* Now, you are to understand, that these, 
coats have two virtues contained in them : one is, tliat 
with good wearing, they Mill last you fresh and sound 
as long as you live : the other is, that they will grow in 
the same proportion with yoiu* bodies, lengthening and 
widening of themselves, so as to be always fit Here ; 
let me see them on you before I die. So ; very well ; 
pray children wear them clean, and brash ^em often. 
You will find in my willf (here it is) full instructions in 
every particular conceniing the wearing and manage- 
ment of yom* coats ; wherein you must be very exact, to 
avoid the penalties I have appointed for every trans- 
gression or neglect, upon which your futui*e fortunes 
will entirely dcjx^nd. I have also commandeil in my 
will, that you should live together in one house ]ike 
broihren and friends, for then you will be sure to thrive, 
and not othenvise." 

Here the story says, this good father died, and the 
three sons went all together to seek thrir fortunes. 

I shall not trouble you with recounting what adven- 
tures they met for the first seven years, fiiiy farther than 
b\' taking notice, that iiu*y carefully oliserved tlieir fe- 
ther's will, and kept their coats in very giK)d order: 
that the} travelled through sever.d countries, r-ncountcr- 
(*d a reasonable quantity of giants, and slew certain 
di'agons. 

Being now arrived at the proper age for )jro<luciiJg 
thems* lives, they came up to town, and fell in love witli 
the ladies, but especially three, who about that time 

* The STipfurc*. MS. Pute.—Tiy lii<co,i1s whioli !u •; ;v«hisson!«, 
anMiieanl t»if' ^irpM ri( of tlii' Nraclitc*!. W. Wot ri»N.--An ernM- 
(with snhnii-'ion", «»r l'i»- ]..;iiurtl -f.n!:n'i,:'»t'»r; ^'>r \>\ t!.:- corit** are 
nn-Jinl Ili<- (!o'f :iiii- urnJ I'riMi <>r« liri.li-Miily, by tiis- '-iMl •»iii ;.f thodi- 
viiM* fill Ii'l-T ii-:f,I J } sill li.ii.-y, j !;»'.-; .-, ".n;! rirf .j, .U'!C<*.<. li.iMBIX. 
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were in chief reputation ; the Dutchess tT Argent, ^ladame 
ik Grands Titres, aud the Countess (rOrgtidW^ On 
their ili'st appearance, our thi-ec adventurers met ii ith a 
very bad reception ; and soon, irith great sagacity, 
guessing out the reason, they quickly began to improve 
in the good qualities of the towu: they writ, aud ral]ie<], 
aud rhymed, and sung, and said, and said notliiiig; 
they drank, and fought, and Avliored, and slept, and swore, 
aud took snutT; they went to new plays on the first 
night, haunted the chocolate-houses, beat the watch, lay 
on bidks, and got claps; tliey bilked hackney-coachmen, 
ran in debt wiih f-^opkc e|)ei^, and lay vith their wives ; 
they killed bailiffs, kicked fuUilri-s down stairs, eat at 
Locket's,! loitered at AVilfs : { they talked of the draw- 
ing-room, and never came iherr; dined with lords they 
never saw : A\hi.spcrrd a dutches?, and spoke never a 
word : exposed the scrawls of their laundrt^ss for billet- 
doux of quality ; came over just from court, and were 
never seen in it; attended the levee sub dio: got a list 
of peers by heart in one comp^mj', and with great fami- 
liaricy retailed the m in another. Alx)v« all, tliey con- 
stantly attended those committees of senators, who are 
ulent in the house, and loud in the coflee-hou&e ; where 
they nightly adjourn to chew the cud of politics, and 
ai*e encompassed with a ring of clisciples, who lie in wait 
to catch up their droppings. The Uiree brothei-s had 
acquired forty other quallilcntious of the like stamp, too 
tcKiious to recount, and by consequence were justly 
reckoned the most accomplibhed pei-sous in the town ; 

* Their mistresses arc the Dutchess d'Arjrent, Mademoiselle de 
Grands Titre^, and the Countes? d^Orgiieil, t. t. covetcusnesfi, ambi- 
tion, and pride ; which were the three great vices that the ancient 
Ikthem inveighed against, as the first corruptions of Christianity. 

W. WOTTOX. 

t A noted Tavern. N. J Sop p. (». 
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but all irould not sufiice, and the ladies aforesaid continu- 
ed still inQesible. To clear up which difficulty, I must, 
with the reader's good leave and patience, have recourse 
to some points of weight, which the authors of that age 
have not sufficiently illustrated. 

For, about this time it happened a sect arose,^ whose 
tenets obtained and spread very far, especially in tlie 
^ande manek^ and among every body of good fashion. 
They worshipped a sort of idol ;t who, as their doctrine 
delivered, did daily create men by a kind of manufacto- 
ry operation. This idol they placed in the highest part 
of the house, on an altar erected about three feet; he 
was shown in the posture of a Persian emperor, sitting 
on a supcrflces, with his legs interwoven under hlin. 
This god had a goose for his ensign ; whence it is that 
some learned men pretend to deduce his original from 
Jupiter Capitolinus. At his left hand, beneath the altar» 
hell seemed to open, and catch at the animals the idol 
was creating ; to prevent wldch, certain of his priests 
hourly flung in pieces of the unformed mass^ or suIh 
stancc, and sometimes whole limbs already enlivened, 
which that horrid gulf insatiably swallowed, terrible to 
behold. The goose was also held a subaltern divinity, 
or deus tninorum gentium^ before whose shrine was si^ 
crlficcd that creature, whose hourly food is human gcnre^ 
and who is in so great renown abroad for being the 
delight and favourite of the iEgyptian Cercopitheau^X 
Millions of these animals were cruelly slaughtered every 
day, to appease the hunger of that consuming deity. 

* This 18 an occasional satire upon dresB and fadiioB in order to 
introJi*i>e what ihllow;*. H. 

t T-.iiloM. MS. Pate. 

X The JEgyi-itizns worshipped a monkey, which animal is very 
fond of eating lice, i^Ied here ereafurcfl that feed on hnman fore, 
H. 
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The chief idol was algo worshiped as tlie inventor of the 
yard and needle; whether as the god of seamciL or on 
account of certain other mystical attributes, has not been 
suiTicienlly cleared. 

The wor8hipt)er8 of this deity had also a system of 
theii' belief which seemed to turn upon the following 
fundamentals. They held the universe to be a lai^e 
suit of clothes, which invests every tiling : that the earth 
is invested by the air; the air is invested by the stars; 
and the stars are invested by the prinutm mobile. Look 
on this globe of earth, you will find it to be a very com- 
plete and fashionable dress. V/hat is that ^\ hich some 
call land, but a fine coat faced with green ? or the sea, but 
a waistcoat of water-tabby ? Proceed to the paitlculai- 
works of the creation, you will find bow cuiious jour- 
neyman nature has been, to tiim up the vegetable bej^ux ; 
observe how sparkish a periwig aflorns the head of a bcecli, 
and what a fine doublet of white satin is worn b}' the 
birch. To conclude from all, what is man himself but 
a rmcro'coaiy* or rather a complete suit of clothes witli 
all its trimmings ? as to his body, there can be no dis- 
pute ; but examine even the acquirements of his mind, 
you will find them all contribute in their order towards 
fiuuishing out an exact dress: to instance no more; 
is not religion a cloak ; honesty a pair of shoes v oru 
out in the dirt; self-love a surtout; vanity a shirt; and 
conscience a pair of breeches; which, though a covet 
for lewdness as well as nastuiess, is easily slipt down for 
the service of both ?t 

The^ posltilata being admitted, it will follow in due 
coarse of reasoning, that those beings, which the world 

* AHudiog to the word microcosm, or a liUle world, as man has 
been called by philosophers. H. 

t Tbh bomorous and witty train of ideas was probably suggested 
from the eonscience of Oliver Cromwell, and the breeches on hit- 
coin. See J)odsUif*s Fugitive Pitcei, vol. II. p. 17. N. 
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calls improperly suits of cloalhs, oi-e in reality the most 
refined species of animals ; or to proceed higher, that 
they are rational creatures, or men. For, is it not 
manifest, that they live, and move, and talk, and perform 
all other oHices of human life ? aie no^ heauty, and wit, 
and mien, and breeding, their inseparable properties? in 
short, we sec nothing but them, hear nothing but tliem. 
Is it not tliey, who walk tlie streets, fill up parliament — ^ 
coffee — ^ play — , bawdy-houses ? It is true, indeed, that 
these animals, wliich are vulgarly called suits of clothes^ 
or dresses^ do according to certain compositions receive 
diiTcrciit appellations. If one of them be trimmed up 
wiih a «;old chain, and a red gown, and a white rod, and 
a ^rcat horse, it is called a lord-mayor : if certaSn er- 
mines and furs be placed in a certain positioi^ we style 
lh{ m a jiidgc; and so an apt conjunction of lawn and 
black feaiin Me entitle a bishojf. 

Otlicrs of these professors, though agreeing in the 
main system, were } et more refined upon certain branch- 
rs of it; and held, that man was an animal compounded 
of two dresses, the natui-al and celestial suit, which were 
the body and tlie soul : that the soul was the outward, 
and the body the inward clothing ; that the ]atter was 
ex traduce ; but the former of daily ci-eation and dr- 
ciinifiision. Tliis last tliey proved by Scripture, be- 
cause, hi them we live, and move, and have our being; 
as likewise by philosophy, because they are all in all, 
and all in cvary pait. Besides, said they, separate these 
two, and you will find the body to be only a senseless 
unsavoury carcass. By all which it is manifest, that the 
outward dress must needs be the soul. 

To tills s}stem of n*ligion, were tagged several subal- 
tern doctrines, which were entertained with great vogue ; 
:is particularly, the faculties of the muid were deduced 
by the learned among them in tliis manner : embroidery. 
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wns sheer wit ; gold fringe, was agreeable conrei'sation ; 
gold lace, was repartee ; a huge long pcri\?ig, was hu- 
mour ; and a coat full of powder, was very good raille- 
ry; all ^hich required abundance of fiyicsse and delica- 
tesse to manage with advantage, as well as a strict ob- 
servance after times and fashions. 

I have, with much pains and reading, collected out of 
ancient autliors tliis short summary of a body of philoso- 
phy and divinity, which seems to have been composed 
by a vein and race of thinking, very different from any 
other systems either ancient or modern. And it was 
not merely to entertain or satisfy the reader's curiosity, 
but rather to give him light into several circuiTistaiices of 
the following story ; that knowing tlie state of dis[X)si- 
tioos and opinions in an age so remote, he may better 
comprehend those great events, which were the issue of 
them. I advise tlierefore the courteous reader to [)eruse 
with a world of application, again and again, whatever 
I have written u{)on tills matter. And fp leaving these 
broken ends, I carefully gather up the chief thread of 
my story, and proceed. 

These opinions therefore were so univei-sal, as well 
as the practices of tliem, among the refined pail of court 
and town, that our three brotlicr-adventurers, as their 
circumstances then stood, were stran«fcly at a loss. For, 
on the one side, the three ladies they addressed them- 
selves to, whom we have named already, Avere ever av 
the very top of the fashion, and abliornd all that were 
below it but the breadth of a hnir. On the other side. 
their fadier's will was very precise, and it was the main 
precept in it, with the greates-t penalties annexed, not to 
add to, or diminish from their coats one thread, without 
a positive command in the will. IVow the coats thcii 
(alher had left them, were, it is true, of very good cloth, 
and besides, so acatly sown, } on would swear they wer^ 
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j all of a piece ; but at the same time veiy plain, and viiih 
j little or no ornament : and it happened, that before they 
{ wei'e a month in town, great shoulder-knota came up :* 
] straight all tlie world was shoulder-knots ; no approaching 
! the ladies rueUes without the quota of shoulder-knot&f 
" That fellow," cries one, " has no soul ; where is his 
shoulder-knot?" Our three brethren soon discovered their 
want by sad experience, meeting in their walks with forty 
mortiiications and indignities. If they went to the play- 
house the door-keeper showed them into the twelve-penny 
gallery. If they called a boat, says a waterman, " I am 
fii-st sculler." If they stepped to tlie Rose to take a 
bottle, the draAver would ciy, " Friend, we sell no ale." 
If they went to visit a lady, a footman met them at 
the door willi, " Pray send up your message." In this 
unhappy case they went immediately to consult their 
father's will, read it over and over, but not a word 
of the shoulder-knot : what should they do ? what tem- 
per should the)^ And ? obedience was absolutely neces- 
sary, and yet shoulder-knots appeared extremely requi- 
site. After nnich thou£;ht, one of the brothers, who hap- 

* The first part of the Tale is the history of Peter j thereby pope- 
ry is exposed : every body knows the papist have made great addi- 
tions to Christianity, that indeed is the great exceptkni which the 
church of Enghind makes againt them; accordingly Pi'ter begiuihis 
pranks with adding a shoulder-knot to his coat. W. WorroM. 

His de.-*cription of the cloth, of which the coat was made, has ft 
fartlier meaning than the words may seem to import; ** The coats 
their father had left thi-m, were of very ^ood cloth, aud besides, so 
neatly suwn, you would swear they were all of a \\'vx.e; hut at the 
same time very plain, with little or no ornament/* TJjis is the dis» 
tini;iji-hing character of the chriiiuan religion r Christiana rtltgio o^ 
ioluta tttxmpltXy wan Ammianus Mai-cellinuh^ti deecriptioD ol it, «rbO 
«va» hiniM-if a heathen. W. Wottos. 

f By tliis is understood the first introducing of jiagcantry aud unne- 
«-es-^ury ornaments in tlie cliiircli ; such as were neither for conve- 
nience nor editirutifMi ; as a ihouldtr-kniot^ iu which tlvn,- U m- ithe^ 
•vinoietrv nor u?e. H. 
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pened to be more book-learned than the other two, said, 
be Iiad found an expedient. It is true, said he, there is 
nothing here in this will, tctidem verbis^ making mention 
of shoulder-knots ; but I dare conjecture, we may find 
them indusive, or totidem syUabis. This distinction was 
immediately approved by all ; and so they fell again to 
examine; but their evil star had so directed the matter 
that the first syllable was not to be found in the whole 
writings. Upon which disappointment, he who found the 
former evasion, took heart, and said, Brothers, there are 
yet hopes ; for though we cannot find them totidem ver- 
bis^ nor totidem syllahis, I dare engage we shall make 
them out tertio modo, or totidem Uteris, This discovery 
was also highly commended, upon which they fell once 
more to the scrutiny, and soon picked out S,H,0,U,L,- 
D,£,R ; when the same planet, enemy to their repose^ 
had wonderfully contrived, that a K was not to be found. 
Here was a weighty difficulty ! but the distinguishing, 
brother, for whom we shall hereafter find a name, now his 
band was in, proved by a very good argument, that K 
was a modern illegitimate letter, unknown to the leained 
ages, nor any where to be found in ancient manuscripts. 
It is true, said he, the word CcUauloi hath in Q. V. C* 
been sometimes written with a K, but eixoneously ; for in 
the best copies it has been ever spelt with a C. And by 
consequence it was a gioss mistake in our language to 
gpell knot with a K; but that from henceforward he 
would take care it should be written widi a C. Upon 
this all farther difficulty vanished ; shoulder-knots were 
made cleai-ly out to he jure paterno ; and our three gen- 
tlemen swaggered with as large and as flaunting ones ap 
the best. But as human happiness is of a very short du 
ration, so in those days were human fashions, upon which 

* QuUmsdam veteribus codicibus; some ancient manuscripts. H. 
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it entirely depends. Shoulder-knots had tlieir time, and 
we must now imagine them in their decline ; for a certain 
lord came just from Paris with fifty yards of gold-lace 
upon liis coat, exactly ti-immed after tlie court-fashiou of 
that month. In two days all mankind appeared closed 
up in bfirs of gold-lace :* whoever durst peep abroad 
without his compliment of gold-lace, was as scandalous as 
a — and as ill received among the women : what should 
our three knights do in this momentous affair ? they had 
sufiiciently strained a pohit already in the affair of shoul- 
der-knots : upon recoiu'se to tlie will, nothing appeared 
there but ahum silaitium. That of the shoulder-knots 
Avas a loose, flying, circumstantial point ; but this of gold- 
lace seemed too considerable an alteration without better 
wanant ; it did aliqtio inodo cssefUia: adJuerere^ aud there* 
fore required a positive precept. But about this time it 
ft^ll out, that the learned brother aforesaid had read Arts- 
ioiclis dialectica, and especially that wonderful piece de 
intcrpiclatioiic^ which has the faculty of teaching its 
reatlei-s to find out a mcanhig in cveiy thing but itself; 
like commentators on the revelations, who proceed pro- 
phets without understanding a s}ilable of the text 
" Brothel's," said he, '• you are to be infoimed, that of 
wills duo mint genera^ mnicitpatory^ and scriptort/; that 
in the jcriptbry will here before ns, there is no precept or 
mention about goUl-lace,conc£?^///?rr; but, si idtni afftrmC' 
lur de nifficttpalono, negatur. For, brothers, if you re- 
memljer, we heard a fellow say, when we were boys, that 
he lu^ard my fatlier's man say, that he would advise his 
sons to get gold-lace on theli* coats, J as soon as ever they 

* I c.umoltr I whttlier th»;;iullior !ri*'ans ai»y new iiinovniion bjr 
ihl*! word, or win-lhcr il be only to introduce i\\v new methodi of 
lurc-iiisi; niul iifrvcriiiiL^ IScri,^tmi'. IJ. 

f IV llii** i- mrrint trsiililioii, allowed bjr the pai'I.-tsto liavecqua^ 
•dutliority w'llh tin- -ivrij t-ut*, or nithcr grc;U<T. H. 

- TiucUtious iiboi.t rich v« -trufintx for the t-lea'V. N^. PnU 
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3fuld procure money to buy it." — " By G — , that is very 
ue," cries the other.* " I remember it perfectly well," 
lid the third. And so without more ado they got the 
irgest gold-lace in the parish, and walked about as fine 
s lords. 

A while after there came up all in fashion a prettj' sort 
f flame-coloured satinj for linings; and the mercer 
rrought a pattern of it immediately to our three gei»tle- 
nen : ** An pleabC your worships," said he, " ray Lord 
Donway and Sir John Walters had linings out of tliis 
reiy piece last night ; it takes wonderfully, and 1 shall 
lot have a remnant left, enough to make my wife a pin- 
:ii«hion, by to-moiTOw morning at ten a clock." Upon 
this they fell again to rummage the will, because the pre- 
sent case also required a positive precept, the lining l>e- 
va% held by orthodox writers to be of tlie essence of the 
coat. After long search, they could fix upon nothing to 
the matter in hand, except a short advice of their father 
in the will, to take care offire^ and ptti out their candles 

* ** WTien the papists cannot find any thi'ig which they want ia 
^ipture, they ^o to oral traditioo : thus Feter Lj iotrodiiced disi^tis- 
M with the tedirms way of looking for all the letters of any word, 
vhicfa he hae occ.i<:lon for in the will; wiien neither the constituent 
pliable?, nor much less the whole word, were there in itrminis, W. 

^OTTOX. 

f This is pulsatory, whereof he speaks more particularly herc- 
sftw; but here, ouiy to «how how Scriitnre was jjerverted to prove 
iti vrliich wa? done, by giving equal autliority with the canon to 
Apociyphn, called liere a codicil annexed. It is likely the author, 
w every ono- of these changes in the brothers' dre.«-ses, refers to snnie 
P3rttrula.r error in the chun-h cf Rome, though it is not easy, I think, 
to api>]y them all : but by tuLs of flame-colonred satin, is Uiarifei>tly 
iottaded purgatory : by gold-lace may peilmps be understood, the 
''jfty ornaments and plate in the churclies ; the shoulder-knots and 
^ver trin'^e are not <^ obvious, at least to me ; but the Indian figures 
^'Hiiftn, nnnieu, and children, plainly relate to the [irtures in the 
^jmL-b churches, of God like an old man, of tli" Virgin Mary,, and 
*>^r Saviour as a child. H. 
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before they wertt to slcep,^ This, though a good deal for 
the purpose, aud helping very far towards self-convictiou, 
yet not seeming wholly of force to establish a command ; 
(bein«: resolved to avoid farther scruple, as well as future 
occasion for scandal ;) says he that was the scholar, '^ I re- 
member to have i-ead in wills of a codicil annexed^ which 
is indeed a part of the will, and what it contaiDs has 
equal authority with the rest. I^ow, I have been consi- 
deririg of tliis same will here before ue, and I cannot 
reckon it to be complete for want of such a codicil :t I 
will therefore fasten one in its proper place very dexte- 
rously : I have had it by me some time; it was written 
by a dog-keeper of my gi'andfatlier's,:( and talks a great 
deal, as good luck would have it, of this very Jtaan- 
colourcd scUin.'''* The project was immediately approved 
by the other two; an old parchment scroll was tagged on 
according to art, in thq form of a codicil annexed, and the 
satin bought and worn. 

r^ ext winter, a player, hired for the purpose by the 
corporation o^ fringe-makers^ acted his part in a new 
comedy, all covered with silver fringe^^ and according to 
the laudable custom, gave rise to that fashion. Upon 
which tlie brothers consulting their father's will, to their 
great astonishment found ttiese words: Item, I chai|;e^ 
and command my said three sons to wear no sort of sUw 
fringe u|)on or about their said coats, 6:c, witli a penahj, 
in case of disobedience, too long here to inscil. How- 
ever, after some pause, the brother so oilen mentioned fw 
his erudition, who was well skilled in criticisms, had found 
in a crrtain author, whicii tie said sliould be nameless, 
that the same word, which in the will is called /rtnj^e, 

* That is to take ca'-e of Hell ; and, id order to do that, to iiibduc 
and rxiini;ui?h tiit-ir Instii. H. 

f Ai>*iiT\ ,'h I. MS. Fait. 

\ Thiit part of the Aiiovrypha vhcre mention is made of Tobitand 
kiiidi^. !]• 

\ IWSiVi of Ihc cltTgy. MS. Palt. 
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ilso signify a broam^ck;* and doubtless ought to 
the same interpretatioa in this paragraph. This 
(^r of the brothers disliked, because of that epithet 
ir hich could not, he humbly conceived, in propriety 
ech, be reasonably applied to a broamstick; but it 
^lied upon him, that this epithet was understood in 
jiological and allegorical sense. However, he ob- 
I again, why theb father should forbid them to wear 
rnnrsUek on their coats, a caution that seemed unna- 
and impertinent ; upon which he was taken up short, 
5 that spoke irreverently of a myster}', which doubt- 
ras Tcry usehil and significant, but ought not to be 
curiously pried into, or nicely reasoned upon. And 
HTt, their father's authority being now considerably 
this expedient was allowed to sen e as a lawfid dls- 
tion for wearing their full proportion of silver 

9 

while after was revived an old fashion, long anti- 
d, of embroideiy^i with Indian figures of men^ wo- 
and children,X Here they remembered but too 
how their father had always abhorred this fashion; 
lie made several paragraphs on purpose, importing 
ter detestation of it, and bestowing his everlasting 
to his 8oa«, whenever they should wear it. For all 
in a few days they appealed higher in the fashion 
any bo<ly else in the town. But they solved the 
r by saying, " that these figures were not at all the 
widi those that were fwrnerly worn, and were 

le next subject of oor autlior^s wit, U the glosses and intcrpre- 
of bcriiJtiire ; verv many absurd ones of which are allowed 
most authentic books of the church of Rome. W. I^'otton. 
lage worship. MS. Pate. 

le images of saints the blessed virgin, and our Saviour an in> 
U. 

igps in the church of Rome give him but too fair a handle^ the 
n remembered, Ate. The allegory Iiere ia dli'ect. W. Worxos . 
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meant iii the will. Besides, they did not wear them 
the sense, as forbidden by tiieii- fatlier ; but as they wei 
a commendable custom, and of great use to the publi 
That these rigorous cliiuses in tlie will did therefore r 
quuc some allowance, and a favourable intcrpretatio 
and ought to be understood cum ^rano salisJ** 

But fashions perpetually altering in that age, tl 
scholastic brotlicr grew weary of searching fartlier ev 
sions, and solving everlasting conti-adictions. ResoIrJ 
tlicrcfore at all hazards to comply with tlie moties of ll 
world, they concerted matters together, and agreed un 
uimously to lock up their father's will in a strong- box 
brought out of Greece or ftrt/i/, I have foi^olten i\liic 
and trouble themselves no farther to examine it, but o 
ly refer to its authority whenever they- thought fit. 
consequence whereof, a while after it grew a gener 
mode to wear an infinite number of paints, most of the 
tagged with silver : upon whicli, the scliolar prouounc( 
ex cutlic(lra,j " that points were ^b^ohiitly jure patai 
as tliey might very well remember. It is tnie, inder 
the fashion prescribed somewhat more than were direct 
uamed hi the will ; however, that t'-ey, as heirs-gem?i 
of their father, had power to make and add certa 
clauses for public emolument, thoupjli not deduciblc, j 
tidcm verbis, from the letter of the will, or else mui 

* The paptHts formerly forbad the peoMlo tlip use of Scrij tiire 
the viil;5:ir toiic^iie: IVter V.io.TrSoro lov'ks irp hi^ fithcr's will in 
Ftroiii; box, bro iicht out of Grrecj* or Italy : thno conntrica : 
T::iinc(i, bi'cause thi^ N«w Tesiaiiirnt U Hiillfii in Gre«»k'; iml 
Mil^jar Lritin, whi.h i-. th" aiilhi'rili.'. ediilm of tin* Kibic in 
I !jiin'h of Koiiii-, is in th" laniiia];** of «jI«1 it ily. W. Wotton. 

+ T1m» poj-es i» t »« i" d.'crct ils aiulbilis, h iv«* Kivcn their xa:ut 
!*> very many g-.iiiifiil (loitriiua, wliich arc now ri'c*>i .-rd in Uw cJm 
of Rome, that arc n'lt in"uiii>ncd in Srrijttiirp, and :iri* nuknuni 
the primitive chmrh: Meier, uceordiiiirly, proiioiinr*'"! ex cnth*'.' 
lliat \i>i\\U tijrjr«d wltli .iivrr were ab.<ohi<!«Iy jnrt fplcr.in^ .itid 
lliiy w«ir«j tht'iu in jci;rtat '::irab- rs. \V. \'.orfo.v 
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ibsurda scqucrcnlury This was iinckn-tood for canoiii- 
caL aiid therefore, on Uie following Suiulay, tlicy came 
to church all covered with points. 

The learned brother, so often mcsilioned, m as reckon- 
ed die best scholar in all that, or die next i»treet to it : 
insomuch as, haying run somcdiing behind-hand in the 
world, he obtained the favour from a ceilain lord,"^ to 
receive him into his house, and to teacli his cliilikeu. A 
T^hile after tlie lord died ; and he, by long practice upon 
his father's will, found tlie iray of contriving a deed ol 
coDvejanre of that house to liimself, and his heirs -.f up- 
on vliicli he took possession, turned the young squires 
out, and received his bixithers in dieii- stead.J 
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SECT. III. 

A DIGRESSION CONCERNING CRITICS.? 

Although I have been hitherto as cautious as J 
could, upon all occasions most nicely to follow the rules 
iod methods of writing laid down by the example of oiur 

I * Thii wu Constantinc ihe Great, from wliom the popes pretend 
I dduition of St. Peter's patrimon7, which they have never been 
>Ue to produce. H. 

t Thus the Pope, upon the decease of the Duke of Fcrrara with- 
ovt lawful issue, seized the dutchy, as falling to the lioly see, jurt di- 
tim. MS. Pate. 

t The biriiops of Rome en oyed their privileges in Rome, at iir«t, 
by tiie fitvonr of emperors, whom at last .they shut out of thoir own 
capital city, and then fori;ed a donaticm from Coniftnntinc the Great, 
the better to justify what they did. In imitation of this*, Peter hav- 
ing run somelliing beliind-hand in the world, obtained leave of a 
certain lord, Sic. W. IVotton. 

I The several digressions arc written in ridicule of bad critics, 
dull commentators, and tlie whole fratomity of Grub-«trwt philol^F: . 
pbwF. Obrvry. % 
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before they went to sleep.^ This, though a good d 
the purpose, and helping very far towards self-ccmir 
yet not seeming wholly of force to establish a comi 
(beino; resolved to avoid farther scruple, as well aa 
occasion for scandal ;) says he that was the scholar, 
member to have read in wills of a codicil annexed^ 
is indeed a part of the will, and what it contai 
equal authority with the rest I^ow, I have been 
dering of this same will here before us, and I < 
reckon it to be complete for want of such a codic 
will therefore fasten one in its proper place very 
rously : I have had it by me some time ; it was ^ 
by a dog-keeper of my gi-aiidfather's4 and talks 8 
deal, as good luck would have it, of this veiy^ 
coloured saiinJ*^ The project was immediately app 
by the other two; an old parchment scroll was tag§ 
according to art, in thq form of a codicil annexed, a 
satin bought and worn. 

Next winter, a player, hired for the purpose t 
corporation of fringc-ifiakers, acted his part in i 
comedy, all covered with ailver fringCy^ and accord 
the laudable custom, gave rise to that fashion, 
which the brothers consuhing their father's will, tc 
great astonishment found these words: Item, I c 
and command my said three sons to wear no sort of 
fringe upon or about their said coats, (Sjc. uitli a pe. 
in case of dbsobediencc, too long here to inscil. 
ever, after some pause, the brother so oilen mention 
his erudition, who was ^ ell skilled ui criticisms, had 
in a certain author, which he said should be nan 
that the same word, which in the will is called J, 

* That is 10 tike care of Hell; and, id order to do that, to 
end extint;uish tiu'ir lunts. H. 

f ApoiTyphi. MS. Pate. 

\ That part of the AiXKrypha vhcre mention is made of Tol 
ku do;;. II. 

\ Habits of the clergy. MS. Palt. 
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does also signify a bro<mk-^ikk ;* and doubtless ought to 
have the same interpretatiou in this paragrapiL This 
another of the brothers disliked, because of tliat epithet 
sUrer, which could not, he humbly coDceived, in propriety 
of speech^ be reasonably applied to a broomstidc ; but it 
was replied upon him, that this epithet iras understood in 
% t mythological and allegorical sense. However, he ob- 
; jected again, wh^' their father should forbid them to wear 
I t WoamrStick on their coats, a caution that seemed unna- 
tural and impertinent ; upon which he was taken up short, 
as one that spoke irreverently of a myster}', which doubt- 
less was Tcry useful and significant, but ought not to be 
> overHUirlously pried into, or uicrly reasoned upon. And 
I in short, their father's autlioritv being now cousidcTably 
i amk, this expedient was allowed to serve as a lawful dis- 
l pensaiion for wearing their full propoilion of silver 
fmge. 

A while after was revived an old fashion, long anti- 
tpuLted, of embraidery^i with Indian figures of nien^ wo- 
not, axd chUdren,\ Here they remembered but too 
veil, how their father had always aUiorred tliis fashion; 
that he made several paragraphs on purpose, importing 
Ub utter detestation of it, and bestow iug his everlaf^ting 
OBie to his sons, whenever they should wear it. For all 
Ab^ in a few days they appeai-ed higher in tlie fashion 
dan any body else in the town. But they solved the 
Batter 1^ saying, " that these figures were not at all the 
nine with those that were formerly worn, and were 

• The next mbject of our author^? wit, i6 the jf losses and interpre- 
Wkm of bcriptuTe ; xcxy luaoy absurd uues of whii-h arc allon-ed 
* the nswst autiientic boolc< of the church of Rome. ^SW Wottox. 

t lunge wordiiii. MS. Pole. 

t Hk images of saioti^, the bleaseJ virgin, and our Saviour an in- 
^. H. 

! baagn in the church of Rome give him but too fair a handle, the 
^fccTS reipembered, A:c. The allegory here is duect, W. Woitox . 
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meant iij the will. Besides, they did not wear them i 
tlie s<inse, as forbidden by tiieii* fatlier ; but as they wei 
a coinmendabJc custom, and of gi'eat use to tlic publi 
That these rigoi-ous cVdiibes in the will did therefore r 
quire some allowance, and a favourable inteqjretatioi 
and ought to be undei-stood cum ^rano salis,^* 

But fashions perpetually altering in that age, tl: 
scholastic brother giew weary of searching farther evi 
sioua, and solving everlasting contradictions, fiesolre 
Uierrfore at all hazai'ds to comply with the modes of tl 
world, they concerted mattei-s together, and agreed un: 
niinously to lock up their father's will in a strong box. 
brought out of Greece or Italy ^ I have foi^otten i^Iiic 
and trouble themselves no farther to examine it, but o 
ly refer to its authority whenever they- thought fit. ] 
consequence whereof, a while after it grew a gener 
moile to wear an infinite numlx^r of pinnts^ most of the 
i^i^^j;efl with mlvcr : upon which, tlie scholar pronounce 
£x culhcflra^j " that /^ojW^ were absolutely jwrr//a^«-ii 
as they might very well remember. It is true, indee 
the fashion prescribed somewhat more than were direct 
named hi the will ; liowever, that t'-ey, as heirs-gener 
of their father, had power to make and add certa 
clauses for public emolument, tli<ni;rli not deduclbic, i 
tidcm verbh, from the letter of tli»i will, or elbC myl 

* The impir^s formerly forbstd tlie people tJi.-* use of Scri| fiire 
the viil'j::ir toiitjtie: K-ter thfT«r!'orr* looks irp hU fither's will in 
flriiii:; box, broisjlit out of Grrcci* or Italy : tiiesv ciiiiptric!! a 
i..iim'(l, bfcau^e th«^ N«'W Testaimiit is wiilt«Mi iii (ire«*lf; iml t 
%iili[ar L^tiri, whi'h i^ th" anlln-ntl.'. ediii-m <ii' thi« Kible in t 
I iiiirrh of Konif, is in th" lan?iin](i: i>f t)Iil it ily. W. Woi ton. 

+ Th<* poi»e-», in 1 1« ir dvcret ilii andh.il]<>, hivr kivth thriroa.uti 
y> vpry many gaiiif'il ilo4:trin<;8, wliich arc now n'tw'i.-riJiu th.« diiir 
'if Romo, that are nil in-iitii>iiud in SiTijittirf, an«l -ir*; nukii.;un 
t!ii; priniitivi' clinrrh: Prter, uccor«!iii:r|y, |iroiioiin'.'f^ p.x uith'.ti 
that |<iinl»« t i;rg» d wii!i !iiv»T were a»>soIii!!'Iy Jnrt fPlv. •», a'.-J 
tli<-y wtir'i llii-Mi in prtu* 'Mra'^ n. V>'. U orro.- 
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iifiturda scqucrcnlur,''^ Thb \('as iindoi'stood for canoiii- 
caL and therefore, on the following Suiulay, they cauut 
to ctuirch all covered with points. 

The learned brother, so often mentioned, was reckon- 
cvl die best scholar in all that, or the ne:£t street to it ; 
insomuch as, having iiin something behind-liand iu the 
world, he obtained the favour from a certain lord,'^ to 
receive him into his house, and to teach his chililreu. A 
labile after the lord died ; and he, by long practice upon 
his father's will, found the way of contiiving a deed of 
coorejanre of that house to himself, and his heirs if up- 
on wlilcli he took possession, turned the young squires 
out, and received his brolhcrs in theu' steari4 
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[ SECT. III. 

A DIGRESSION CONCERNING CRITICS.? 

Although I have been hitherto as cautious as J 
could, upon all occasions most nicely to follow the rules 
lod methods of writing laid down by the example of our 

;; * TioM was Constantine ihe Great, from whom the popes pretend 
. L I doution of St. Peter's patrunon7, which tUey have never been 
'I >Ue to produce. H. 

t Thus the Pope, upon the decease of the Duke of Ferrara with- 
j \ ovt lawful iiBue, seized the dutchy, as falling to the holy sec, jurt di' 
. ■ ^nm. MS. Pate. 

1\ The biriiops of Rome en oyed their privileges in Rome, at iir«t, 
^the EEiTOur of emperors, whom at last .they shut ont of their own 
^ eapitaU city, and then forq;ed a donaticm from Cun>t'.uitinc the Great, 
^ better to justify what they did. In imitation of thi-*, Peter hav- 
^nin nmething behind-hand in the world, obtained leave of a 
ft^M lord, Lc. W, IVoTTON. 

I The several digref>sion« arc written in ridicule of had critics, 
^commentators, and the whole fratornity of Cirub-*trc(tphiloSi»- 
r^'. OaRinv. ii 
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coivo(i, it would be very expedient for the public ^ 
of Icarninor, tliat every true critic, as soon as he had 
nished his tnsk assigned, sltoidd immediately dclii 
hln.i>e]f up to ratsbane, or hemp, or leap from so: 
conveiiieiit ahitude ; and lliat no man's preteubions to 
ilhistrioiir a cliaractrr, should by any means be nxeiv 
before th:U operation were performed. 

JVovv, from this h(avcrdy de&centof criticistn, and 
close anali><ry it be;irb to heroic virtue, it is easy to 
sijirn the proper employ inent of a true ancient ^nu 
critic; which is, to travel t!nou<:h this vast world 
wriiin^s ; to pursue and hunt tliose monstrous fai 
bred within tlieni ; to drag out the lurking erroi-s, 1 
Cacus from his den; to multiply them like Ilyd; 
heads; and rake them tosetli(?r like Augeas's dung: 
else drive away a soil (;f dangerous fowl, who hav 
pervei-se inclination to plunder the best branches of 
tree of knowledge, like those stymphalian binls that 
up the fruit. 

These reasonings will furnish us with an adcqi 
definition of a true critic: that h(^ is discoverer and 
lector of writers' faults; whicli may be farther put 
yond disput<- by the following demonstration : that y 
ever will examine the i\ritings in all kinds, where^ 
(his ancient sect has honoured the world, shall imm 
aiely fiuil, from the whole thread and tenour of them, 
the ideas of the authoi-shavc been altogether convtr 
and taken up with the faults, and blemislu s, and o 
sights, an<l mistakes of other w rite re ; and, Ut the 
jcct tn atrd on be whatever it will, their imaginal 
are so entin ly possessed and rephte w ilh the defec 
other pens, th:u ihr very fjuhitessence of what is 
does of u<cessil} distil hito their own; by which ir. 
tlu' whole appf:us to be nothing else but an al)str5t< 
the criticisms themsrives liavfr mad«\ 
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aiid acquit; and that a critic, who sets up to read 
or au occasion of censure and reproof, is a crea- 
IS barbarous as a judge, who should take up a re- 
)n to hang all men that came before him upon a 

ain, by the word critic have been meant, the re« 
} of ancient learning from the worms, and graves, 
ust of manuscripts. 

w the races of those two, have been for some a^res 
y extinct ; and besides, to discourse any farther of 
would not be at all to my purpose, 
e third and noblest sort is that of the TRUE GRI- 
whose original is the most ancient of all. Every 
:rUic is a hero born, descending in a direct line 
i celestial stem by Momus and Hybris, who begat 
I, who begat Tigellius, who begat Etcaetera tlie 
; who begat Bentley, and Rymer, and Wotton, and 
ult, and Dennis ; who begat Etcetera the younger, 
d these are the critics, from whom the common- 
1 of learning has in all ages received such im- 
! benefits, that tlie gratitude of their admirers 
i their oiigin in Heaven, among those of Hercules, 
nis, Perseus, and other great deservers of mankind. 
:eroic virtue itself has not been exempt from the 
ly of evil tongues. For it has been objected, that 
ancient heroes, famous for combating so many gi- 
md dragons, and robbers, were in tlieir own persons 
iter nuisance to mankind than any of those mon- 
Jiey subdued ; and therefore, to render their obli- 
is more complete, when all other vermin were de- 
td, shoidd, in conscience, have concluded with the 
justice upon themselves. Hercules most genc- 
r did, and has upon that score procure<l to himself 
temples and votaries than the best of his fellows. 
Iicse reasons, I suppose, it is, why some have con- 
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Whicb clearly sliows how little merit Uiose ancient 
justly pretend to ; and takes off that blind admiratioi 
them by men in a cm-ncr, who have the unhappin 
conversing too little with present thin^ Refic 
maturely upon all this, and taking in the whole coi 
of human nature, I easily concluded, that these anc 
highly sensible of their many imperfections, must i 
have endeavoured, from some passages in their wor 
obviate, soften, or divert tlie censorious I'eader, by s 
or panegyric upon the true critics, in imitation of 
masters, the moderns. Now, in the common-plai 
both these, I was plentifully instructed, by a long c 
of useful study in prefaces and prologues; and tlici 
immediately resolved to try what I could discover < 
ther, by a diligent perusal of the most aucient wi 
and especially those who treatwl of the earliest t 
Here I found, to my great surprise, that, although 
all entered, upon occasion, into particular descriptic 
the true Critic, according as they were governed by 
fears or theu' hopes ; yet whatever they touched oi 
kind, was with abimdance of caution, adventurir 
fartlier than mythology and hieroglyphic. 1 This, ] 
pose, gave ground to superflcia] readers for urging t 
lence of authors against the antiquity of the true C 
tliough the types are so apposite, and the applicatio 
neccssaiy and natural, that it Ls not easy to conceive, 
any rtad^T, of a modern eye and taste, could ove; 
them. I shall venture tVom a gi-eat number to pre 
a fen-, which, I am very confident, will put tliis que 
beyond dispute. 

It well deserves considering.* t'»at these an 
writers, in treating eziigmaticaily upon this subject. 



• TliM t'\!ire«<ion !< fnijlty; it .«hoiiW b*?, * !t well doscn-ea 
o.onsidtTt'J :' or. * it well dcBcryes couitidenitioD,* &c. 8 
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jEoenlly fi: ed upon t]:c vcij same liiei-oglyph, varying 
Mf the stoxys according to their aflections, or their mU 
ihr first; Patisanias is of t^inioD, that the perfection of 
(Vritiiig correclt iras entirely ov ing to the institution of 
oiks ; and that he can poKibly mean uo other thsn the 
tnu critiCj is, I think, manifest enough from the foUow- 
k^ description. He says, they were a race ot men, ii ho 
delji^ited to nibble at the tfuperfliiities, anil excrescences 
of books; irhich the learned at length obser^'ing, took 
vnniDg, of their own accord, to lop the lusuiiaut, tlie 
ratten, the dead, the sapless, and the overgi-own liranches 
bom their works. But now, all tirs lie cunningly shades 
under the following allegory; that the Naupliaiis in Ar- 
gOB learned the art of pmuing their vines, b}- obf-crving, 
that when an ASS had brov sod upon one of them, it 
thrived tlie better, and bore fairer fruit. But 1 lerodutus, 
holding tlie ver^- same hieroglyph, speaks much [ilainer, 
tnd almost in temuni-. lie has been so bold as to tax 
the true crkics of ignoimnce and malico ; telling lu* open- 
ly, ior I thick nothing can be plainer, that in the western 
part of Li^ya, there were ASSES viith horns: upon 
which relation Ctesiasf jet refines, muitioning the very 
nme animal about India, adding, that whereas all other 
ASSF.S V. anted a gall, these horned ones were so re- 
dundant in that part, that their flesh was not to be eaten, 
because of its extreme bitterness. 

yow, the reafcou whv t];ose ancient writei-s treated this 
wbject o::ly by types and figures, was, because they dnrst 
not make open attacks against a party so poteut ai:d so 
terrible as the cptics of thofc ages vfre; vI»oh( very 
voice wf».s so dre«idfuK that a legion of authors vould 
tremble, and drcp their pens at the sound : for so llero- 



* • Correct/ for * correctly.' S. 

- Vide cKcerpla ex eo ap:id Piiotium. Orieirjjt. 
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Now, it is certain, the institution of the true erilics 
tras of absolute necessity to the commonwealth of learn- 
ing. For all human actions seem to be divided, like 
Themistocles and his company; one man can fiddle, 
and another can make a small town a great city ; and 
he that cannot do either one or the other, deserves to be 
kicked out of the creation. The avoiding of which 
penalty, has doubtless given the first biilh to the nation 
of critics ; and, withal, an occasion for their secret de- 
tractors to repoi't, that a true critic is a sort of mechanic 
set up witli a stock and tools for hb trade, at as little ex- 
pense as a tailor; and that there is much analogy be- 
tween the utensils and abilities of both : that the tai- 
lor's hell is the type of a critic's common-place book, and 
his wit and learning held forth by the goose; that it re- 
rjuires at least as many of these to the making up of one 
scholar, as of the others to the composition of a man; 
that the valour of both is equal, and their weapons 
iiear^ of a size. Much may be said in answer to those 
invidious reflections; and I can positively affirm tlic 
first to be a falsehood: for on the contrary, nothing b 
more certain, than that it requires greater layings out, to 
be free of the critic's company, than of any other you 
can name. For, as to be a true beggar, it will cost the 
richest candidate every groat he is worth ; so, before one 
can commence a true critic, it Mill cost a man all the 
good qualities of his mind; which, perhaps for a less 
purchase, would be thought but an indiiTerent bargain. 
Having thus amply proved the antiquity of criticism, 
and described the primitive state of it; I sliall now ex- 
amine the present condition of this empire, and show how 
well it agiecs with its ancient self. A certain author,! 

* Near, for nearly. 8. 
f A quotation after the manner of a great author. Vide Bcii% 
lry'3 Dlnscrlation, &c. Originet. 
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whose works have mauj ages since been entirely lost, 
does, in his fifth book, and eighth chapter, say of critic?, 
that their writings are the mirrors of learning. This I 
understand in a literal sense, and suppose our author 
must mean, that whoever designs to be a perfect writei* 
must inspect into the books of critics, and correct his in- 
vention there, as in a mirror. Now, whoever considers, 
that the mirrors of the ancients were made of brass, and 
sine tnercuriOf may presently apply the two principal 
qualifications of a true modem critic, and consequently 
must needs conclude, tliat tliese have always been, and 
must be for ever the same. For, brass is an emblem of 
duration, and, when it is skilftilly burnislied, will cast re- 
flec*ion from its own superfices, niithout any assistance 
of mercury from behind. All the other talents of a 
critic will not require a pailicular mention, being in- 
eluded, or easily deducible to these. However, I shall 
conclude with three maxims, which may serve both as 
characteristics to distinguish a true modern critic from a 
pretender, and will be also of admirable use to those 
worthy spuits who engage in so useful and honourable 
an art. 

The first is, tliat criticistn, contrary to all other facul- 
ties of the intellect, is ever held the truest and best, 
when it is the very first result of the critic's mind : as 
fowlers reckon the first aim for the s;u:est, and seldom 
fail of missing the mark, if they stay not for a second. 
Secondly. The true critics ai'e known, by their talent 
of swarming about the noblest writers, to which they are 
carried merely by instinct, as a rat to the best cheese, or 
as a wasp to the fairest fruit. So, when the king is on 
horseback, he is sure to be the dirtiest person of th$ cpin; 
pany ; and they that make their court best, are such an 
bespatter him most. 
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illustrious moderns ; yet has the unhappy shortneaB of nj 
memoiy led nic into an error, from which I must imme- 
diately extiicale myself, before I cau decently pursue 
my principal subject. I confess vith shanie, it was an 
unpardoup^ble omission to proceed so far as I have alrei- 
dy done, before I had performed the due discourses^ ex* 
postul-itory, supplicatory, or deprecatory, with my ^[ood 
lords the critics. ToM'ards some atonement for this 
grievous neglect, I do here make bold, humbly to pre- 
sent them with a short account of themselves, and thdr 
art, by looking into the original and pedigree of the 
word, as it is generally understooil among us ; and very 
briefly considering the ancient and present state thereof. 
By the word critic^ at this day so frequent in all cod- 
vcrsations, there have sometimes been distinguiBbed 
tlu-ee ver\' different species of mortal men, according m 
I have read in ancient books and pamphlets. For finli 
by this term were understood, such persons as invented 
or di-cw up rules for themselves and the world, by olh 
serving which, a careful reader nnji;ht be able to pp^ 
nounce upon the productions of the lesumed, form Mi 
taste to a true relish of the sublime and the admiraUi^. 
and divide every beauty of matter, (nt of style, fitm tU 
comiption that apes it : in their common perusal of 
books, singling out the errors and defects, the naoseoo^ 
the fulsome, the dull, aud the impertinent, with the cafr 
tion of a man that walks tliroiigh Edinburgh streets io a 
morning, who is indeed as carefiil as he can to watch dt 
ligf iitly, and spy out tlie filth in his way; not that he 
is curious to obsn^ve the coloiu* and complexion of th6 
onlure, or take its dimensions, much less to be paddliiq; 
in, or tasting it; but only with a design to come out as 
cleanly as he may. These men seem, though very eixo- 
neoiisly, to have understood tiie appellation of critic in ^ 
literal sense ; that one principal part of bis office was tft 
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raise aiid acquit; and that a critic, who sets up to read 
1I7 for ail occasioQ of censure aud reproof, is a crea- 
Lre as barbarous as a judge, who should take up a rc- 
ilution to hang all men that came before him upou a 
ial. 

Again, by the word critic have been meant, the re- 
:orers of ancient learning from the worms, and graves, 
ud dust of manuscripts. 

Now the races of those two, have been for some ajres 
tterly extinct ; and besides, to discourse any farther of 
liem would not be at all to my purpose. 

The third and noblest sort is that of the TRUE CRI- 
DIC, whose original is the most ancient of all. Every 
rue critic is a hero born, descending in a dii'ect line 
rom a celestial stem by Momus aud Hybris, w ho begat 
Soilus, who begat Tigellius, who begat Etcsetera the 
Jder; who begat Bentley, and Rymer, and Wotton, and 
'errault, and Dennis ; who begat Etcetera the younger. 

And these are the critics, from whom the common- 
realth of learning has in all ages received such im- 
Dense benefits, that the gratitude of their admirers 
ilaced tlieir oii^n in Heaven, among those of Hercules, 
Theseus, Perseus, and other great deseiTers of mankind. 
hii heroic virtue itself has not been exempt from the 
(bloquy of evil tongues. For it has been objected, that 
hose ancient heroes, famous for combating so many gi- 
ints, and dragons, aud i-obbers, were in their own persons 
I greater nuisance to mankind than any of tliose mon- 
ters they subdued ; and therefore, to render their obli- 
^tions more complete, when all other vermin were de- 
troycd, should, in conscience, have concluded with the 
ame justice upon themselves. Hercules most gene- 
ously did, and has upon that score procured to himself 
nore temples and votaries than the best of his fellowR. 
r'or these reasons, I suppose, it is, why some have con- 
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coivcd, it would be very expedient for the public 
of Icarninn;, that every true critic^ as soon as he h 
nished his task assigned, should immediately dc 
himself up to ratsbane, or hemp, or leap from 
convenient altitude ; and that no man's pretensions 
illustrious a character, should by any means be ixxc 
before that 0{k ration were performed. 

i!*fow, from this h(?avenly descent of critldsin^ an 
close anal{»gj' it bears to heroic virtue, it is easy 
si«rn the proper emplo} ment of a true ancient ge; 
critic; which is, to travel throu<rh this vast woi 
writings ; to puvi^ue and hunt those monstrous 
bred within them ; to drag out the lurkin°: eiTOi-s 
Cacus from his den ; to multiply them like II3 
heads ; and rake them together like Angeas's dun 
else drive away a sort (if dangerous fowl, who hi 
pervei-se inclination to plunder the best branches < 
tree of knowledge, like those stymphalian bii-ds th 
up the fruit. 

These reasonings will furnish us with an adc 
definition of a tnie critic : that he is discoverer an 
lector of writers' faults ; which may be farther pi 
yond dis{mte by the following demonstration : that 
ever will exannne the writings in all kinds, whci 
this ancient sect has honoured the world, shall inr 
aiely find, from the whole tliread and tenour of then 
the i<leas of the authors have been altogether conv 
and taken up witli the faults, and blemishes, and 
siglits, and mistakes of other wriiei-s; and, h-t th 
ject treated on be whatever it will, their imagiii 
ai-e so entirely possessed and replete Aviih the def 
otiier pens, that ihc veiy fjuintessence of what ii 
does of uecessit} distil into their own ; by which 
the whole appears to be nothing else but an abstr 
the criticisms ihemsc'lves have mode. 
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[a\ ing tluis brief! V coubidcreil tlic or]*:iiial aiid officr 
I critic, as die ivord is uiiilei-stood in its luost nuL lo 

univerfal acceptaiion, I proceed lo uTiitc tl'C oljirc- 
£ of thosT, who aigue from the &il( nee and preter- 
sion of aiithorg; by which they pretend to pro\e, 
I the very art of critici.'im, as now exercised, ami by 
explained, is wliolly modem ; Pud coiisc que iitiy, tijat 

crilics of Great-Britain and Trance Isave no title 
m original so niicient and illiistiiuiiH ::s I have dc- 
:ed. JVow, \i I can rle^rly make ont, on the contra- 

lliat the anc'f lit wri}er> have parlciilarly described 
h the person sumI il'. cii-c*- of a trtu critic^ agn e- 
e* to the defsjjrio'i ImM tlowu )a vac; ihiir (rrand 
ection, from ilir siUiice of authoi^, >iill fall lo tlic 
und. 

[ confess to have, for a lone time, borne a part in tliis 
!eraleiTor;i from uliicli I f«l)ould never have ac(;uit- 

mysolf, but thiouorli the ai-si^tance of our noble uio- 
ns; whose most edit^in": volume^ I turn i:idef::ii»:a- 

over niffht and day, for tlie improvement of my mind, 
1 the good of my country' : these have, m ith unv. cari- 
pains, made many usi'fid seai-ches rnlo liie i\enk sides 
tlie ancients, and ^iven us a comprehensive lii»t of 
m.J Besides, they Iiave proved b^'yond contrr,dic- 
0, that ilie ver>' finest things delivered of old, h:ivc 
m long since invented, and broujsht to light by much 
erpens; and that the noblest discoveries those au- 
nts ever made, of «rt or of nature, liHve all been [iro- 
ced b} the traiL^ceuding genius of the present age. 

5-j»ii'l oflfii ijpf- thr ar!j( "livi.- iij-;rad of iUf aj'verb; it should 

Thi? is iiii<rrain]nati(Mi , Ihu proiM-r rc'dc of fvi-rrsMnz lii-ro, 

ilil b»*, * I rnnft?^ ihal I ha\<:, f'>r a lon^ timn, borne a i)ai*,' t.'. S. 

Sm,* Wiiii<in f»f anricut aiid nn<.d<.-ni learning. A'ftfi bjf Vi( an- 
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I dotiis tells lis expressly in another plact^, how a vast amij 
i of Scythians ^vas put to flight in a panic terror by the 
} braying of an ASSfl From hence* it is conjectured by 
' certain profound pmlologers, that the great awe and re- 
verence paid to a true critic, by the writers of Britain, 
have been deiived to us from those our Scythian ances- 
tors. Ill' short, this dread was bo universal, that in pro- 
cess of time, those dutlioi-s, who had a mind to puMish 
ihoir sontiments more freely, in describing the true Critics 
of tl^eir several p^es, were forced to leave off the use of 
the fornu r Jiieroo:]} ph, as too neai'ly approaching the pro- 
totyi)e, and invented other terms instead tlicreo( that 
were more ciutioiis and mystical : so. Diodonis, speak- 
ing to the same purpose, venturer no failhcr than to say, 
tliat ill the mountains of Helicon, there grows a certain 
Aiecd, Mhich beai-s a f?o\ver of so damned a scent, as to 
poison those ulio ofTer to smell it. Lucretius gives ex- 
actly the same relation; 

Est etiam in magnis Hdiconis monttbus arhos, 
Floris vdure kominem tetro eonsucta necare.* 

Lib. vi. 

But Ctesias, whom we [atc:l} quoted, has been a great 
dealbolder; he had been used with much severity by 
th<' true Critics of his own ago, and therefore could not 
forbesu' to leave beliind him. at least one deep mark of 
his ve;i(reiinci- a<>:ainRt the wliole tribe. His meaning is 
so ne:u- the surface, tliat I wonder how it possibly came 
to be overlooked l>y those who ileny the aiitiquity of 

* ' From lirucc/ fn-qnrnlly ux-d by o\ir author, tx'* well af, *froni 
Ihonco/ uiifl * from wIumic.*,* an* iin|>ro|<c'r phra-t-*, an tlic prepontioo 
•irom' i-inclu(lfd in ••nch of lliow word?. * neiic*',' Minifying Jnm 
this; * lhf»irj'\/ ra?H Unit; and *wli»'iic<'/ from vhich. S, 

'^ Mtrir Hciicon, and roiiitd llio Iramcil liill, 
firoiv trcc-j, mU^t bloei^oiud with Uivir odour kill. H. 
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the tnxe critics. For, pretending to make a description 
of msBj strange animals about India, he has set down 
these remarkable words : among the rest, says he, there 
is a serpent that wants teeth, and consequently cannot 

* 

bite ; but if its vomit, to which it is much addicted, 
happens to fall upon any thing, a certain rottenness or 
corruption ensues : these serpents are generally found 
among the mountains, where jewels grow, and they fi-c- 
quently emit a poisonous juice ; whereof whoever drinks, 
that perBon^s brains fly out of his nostrils. 

There was also among the ancients a sort of critics^ 
not distinguished in species from the former, but in 
growth or degree, who seem to have been only the ty- 
roes or junior scholars ; yet, because of their differing 
employments, they are frequently mentioned as a sect 
by themselves. The usual exercise of tliese younger 
students' was, to attend constantly at theatres, and learn 
to spy out the worst parts of the play, whereof they were 
obliged carefully to take note, and render a rational ac- 
count to their tutors. Fleshed at these smaller sports, 
like youi^ wolves, they grew up in time to be nimble 
and strong enough for hunting down large game. For 
it has been observed, both among ancients and modems, 
that a true critic has one quality in common with a 
whore and an alderman, never to change his title or his 
nature ; that a gray critic has been certainly a green 
one, the perfections and acquirements of his age, being 
only the improved talents of his youth; like hemp, 
which some naturalists inform us is bad for suffbcations, 
though taken but in the seed. I esteem the invention^ 
or at least the refinementp of prologues, to have been 
owing to these younger proficients, of whom Terence 
makes frequent and honourable mention, under the name 
of tnalevolL 

VOL. III. K 
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« 
Nov, it is certain, the institution of the true critics 

tt^as of absolute necessity to the commonwealth of learn- 
ing. For all human actions seem to be divided, like 
Themistocles and his company; one man can fiddle, 
and another can make a small town a great city ; and 
he that cannot do either one or the other, deserves to be 
kicked out of the creation. The avoiding of which 
penalty, has doubtless given the first biilh to the nation 
of critics ; and, withal, an occasion for their secret de- 
tractors to report, that a true critic is a sort of mechanic 
set up witli a stock and tools for his trade, at as little ex- 
pense as a tailor; and tliat there is much analc^ be- 
tween the utensils and abilities of both : that the tai- 
lor's hell is the type of a critic's common-place book, and 
his wit and learning held forth by the goose ; that it re- 
quires at least as many of these to the making up of one 
scholar, as of the others to the composition of a man ; 
that the valour of both is equal, and their weapons 
near* of a size. Much may be said in answer to those 
invidious reflections; and I can positively affirm tlie 
first to be a falsehood: for on the contrary, nothing is 
more certain, than that it requires greater layings out, to 
be free of the critic's company, than of any other you 
can name. For, as to be a true beggar, it will cost the 
richest candidate every groat he is worth ; so, before one 
can commence a true critic, it will cost a man all the 
good qualities of his mind; which, perhaps for a less 
purchase, would be thought but an indifierent bargain. 
Having thus amply proved the antiquity of criticism, 
and described the primitive state of it ; I shall now ex- 
amine the present condition of this empire, and ahow how 
well it agrees with its ancient self. A certain author,! 

♦ Near, for nearly. 8. 
t A quotation after the manner of a great author. Vide Ben^ 
ley*3 Ditsertation, &c. Original. 
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whose irorks hare mauj ages since been entirely lost, 
doesi in his fifth book, and eighth chapter, say of critic?, 
that thdr imtings are the mirrors of learning. This I 
uiiderstand in a literal sense, and suppose our author 
must mean, that whoever designs to be a perfect writei* 
must inspect into the books of critics, and correct his iu- 
Tentioa there, as in a mirror. Now, whoever considers, 
that the mirrcms of the ancients were made of brass, and 
sine mavurioj may presently apply the two principal 
qualifications of a true modem critic, and consequently 
must needs conclude, tliat tliese have always been, and 
must be for ever the same. For, brass is an emblem of 
duration, and, when it is skilfully bumislied, will cast re- 
flection from its own superfices, n^ithout any assistance 
of mercury from behind. All the other talents of a 
critic will not require a pailicular mention, being in- 
cluded, or easily deducible to these. However, I shall 
conclude with three maxims, which may serve both as 
characteristics to distinguish a true modern critic from a 
pretender, and will be also of admirable use to tliose 
worthy spirits who engage in so useful and honourable 
an art. 

The first is, that criticism, contrary to all other facul- 
ties of the intellect, is ever held the truest and best, 
when it is the very first result of the critic^s mind : as 
fowlers reckon the first aim for the surest, and seldom 
fail of missing the mark, if they stay not for a second. 

Secondly. The true critics ai'e known, by their talent 
of swarming about the noblest writers, to which they are 
carried merely by instinct, as a rat to the best cheese, or 
as a wasp to the fairest fruit. So, when the king is ou 
horseback, he is sure to be the dirtiest person of th^ qorn- 
pany ; and they that make their court best, are such a<i 
bespatter him most. 
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Lastly. A true criiic^ ia the perusal of a book, is like 
a dog at a feast, whose thoughts and stomach are 
wholly set upon what the guests fling away, and conse- 
quently is apt to snarl most, when there are the fewest 
bones.* 

Thus much, I think, is sufficient to serve by way of 
address to my patrons, the true modem critics; and may 
very well atone for my past silence, as well as that which 
I am likef to obsei*ve for the Aiture. I hope I have de- 
seiTed so well of their whole body, as to meet with ge- 
nerous and tender usage at their hands. Supported by 
which expectation, I go on boldly to pursue those ad- 
ventures, already so happily begun. 



SECT. IV. 
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I HAVE now, with much pains and study, conducted 
tlie reader to a period, where he must expect to hear of 
great revolutions. For no sooner had our learned bro- 
ther, so often mentioned, got a warm house of his own 
over his head, than he began to look big, and to take 
miglitily upon him; insomuch, tliat unless the gentle 
reader, out of his great candour, will please a little to ex- 
alt his idea, I am afraid he will henceforth hardly know 
the hero of tlie play, when he happens to meet him ; 
bis part, his dress, and his mien, being so much altered. 

He told liis brothers, "he would have them to know 
tlifft he was their elder, and coufequcntly bis father^s 

* And how tbi-yVe disappointed when tlicy're pleaiM. Congeevi. 
M:y.Pate 
7 'Liki'fjrMikrk.' ?. 
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sole heir; nay, a while after, he would not allow them 
to call him Brother, but Mr. PETER ; and then he 
must be styled FaUur PETER; and sometimes, nnj 
Lsrd PETER. To support this grandeur, which he 
soon besan to consider could not be maintained without 
a better f<mde, than what he was IxHm to : after much 
thought, he cast about at last to turn projector and vir- 
tuoso, wherein he so weU succeeded, that many famous 
disGorei^s, projects and machines, which . bear great 
vogue and practice at present in tlie world, are owing 
entirely to Lord PETER's invention. I will deduce 
the best account I have been able to collect of the chief 
among them, without considering much the order they 
came out in ; because, I think, authors are not well a- 
greed as to tliat point. 

I hope, when this treatise of mine shall be translated 
into foreign languages (as I may without vanity ailimi, 
that the labour of collecting, the faithfulness in recount- 
ing, and the great usefulness of the matter to tlic public, 
will amply deserve that justice) that tlie wortliy mem- 
bers of the several academies abraad, especially those of 
France and Italy, will favoiurably accept these humble 
offers, for the advancement of universal knowledge. I 
do also advertise the most re\'erend fathers, the eastern 
icissiouaries, that I have, piu-cly for their sakes, made 
use of such words mid phrases, as will best admit an 
easy tiun into any of th(i oriental languages, especially 
the Chinese. And so I proceed with great content of 
mind, u[ion reflecting how much emolument this whole 
globe of the earth, is likely to reap by my labours. 

The first undertaking of Lord Peter was, to purchase 
a large continent, lately said to have been discovered in 
terra austraUs incognita.^ This tract of land he bouglit 

* The West ladice, sold by the Pope to the King of Spain. idS. 
PaU. 
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at a very great penny-worth, from the discoverers tliem- 
selves, (though some pretended to doubt whether th^ 
had ever been there) and then retaUed it into several 
«aiitons to certain dealei-s, who carried over colonies, 
but were all shipwrecked in the voyage. Upon which 
Lord Peter sold the said continent to other customen a- 
galn, and again, and again, and again, ^nth the same 

bUCCCSS. 

The second project I shall mention, was bis sove* 
reign remedy for the worms^* especially thos^ in the 
spleen.f The patient was to eat nothing after supper 
for three nights 4 && soon as he went to bed, he was 
carefully to lay on one side, and when he grew weary, 
to turn upon the otlier : he must also duly confine bis 
two eyes to the same object : and by no means break 
wind at both ends together, witliout manifest occasion. 
These prescriptions diligently observed, the worms would 
void insensibly by perspiration, ascending through the 
brain. 

A third invention was the erection of a whispering 
office,^ for the public good and esse of all such as are 
hypocondriacal, or troubled with the colick ; as likewise 
of all eves-dropperp, physicians, mid wives, small politi- 
cians, friends fallen out, repeating poets, lovers happy or 
in despair, bawds, priy)'*coiuiscllors, pages, parasites, and 
btiifoons : in short, of all such as are in danger of bursts 

* Fasting days in lent. MS. Pate. 

f Pcuance and absolution are played upon under the notion of a 
sovereign remedy for th»^ woriDS, especially in the spleen, which by 
obscn'ing Peter's pre.-*cription would void insensibly by perspiration, 
ascending through the brain, &c. W. VVotton. 

t Here tlie author ridicules the penances of the church of Rome, 
i^hich may be made as easy to the hinncr a«j he pleases, provided he 
Till pay for them aecordinp'ly. IJ. 

^ Corfc'«'»ion M>>. Paff. 
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tag vith too much wind.^- An ass's head ivas placed so 
CQUYenieiitlj, that the party aiTected, might easily y>\{h 
his moutfi accost either of the animal's ears , to irhich ho^ 
was to apply close for a certain space, and by a fugitive 
faculty, peculiar to the ears of tiiat animal, receive im- 
mediale beneUt, either by eructation, or expiration, or 
eyomitatioD. 

Another vciy beneficial project of Lord Peter's was, 
an ^ke ijf insurance for tobacco-pipes,! martyrs of tlic 

jDodera zeal, volumes of poetry, shadows, ■ 

smd rivers: that these, nor any ef tliese, shall receive 
damage by fire. Whence, our friendly societies may 
plainly find themselves to be only transcribers from this 
original; though the one, and the other, have been of 
great benefit to the undertakers, as well as of equal to 
the public 

Lord P£T£R was also held the original author of 
fuj^pds and raree-shcms ;^ the great usefiilness whereof 
being so generally known, I shall not enlarge farther 
upon this particular. 

But another discovery, for which he was much re^ 
nownedy was his famous universal pickle.^ For having 
remarked how your common pickle,|| in use among 
houaewivefl^ was of no farther benefit than to preserve 

* By his whi^)eriiig-ofllce, for the relief of eves-dropper?, physi. 
ciaos, bawds, and privy-counsellors, he ridicules auricular confes- 
flioB; and the priest who takes it, is described by the ass^shead. 

W. WOTTOK. 

f Indulgences. MS. Pate. — ^The gross abuses whereof first gave 
occasion for the reformation. H. 

X Ceremonies. JUS. Pate. 

^ Holy water. MS. Pate. — This he calls a universal pickle, to 
preserve houses, gardens, towns, men, women, children, and cattle, 
wherein he could preserve them as sound as insects in amber. W . 

WOTTOS. 

H This is easily understood to be holy water, composed ot the 
fame injET«-*^icntB with many other pickles. H 
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dead flesh, and certain kinds of vegetables ; Pe 
;;reat cost as well as art, had contrived a pick 
for houses, gardens, tonrns, men, women, child 
cattle ; wherein he could preserve them as sou 
sects in amber. Now tliis pickle to the taste, t 
and the sight, appeared exactly the same with i 
common service for beef, and butter, and herri 
has been often that way applied with great suc< 
for its many sovereign virtues, was quite a 
thing. For Peter would put in a certain quant 
powder jnmperUmphnp^^ after which it never 
success. The operation was performed by 6j 
tionJ( in a proper time of the moon. The pati 
was to be pickled, if it were a house, would inff 
preserved from all spiders, rats, and weazels ; il 
ty alTected were a dog, he should be exempt fror 
and madness, and hunger. It also infallibly to 
all scabs, and lice, and scalled heads from chile 
ver hiuderiug the patient from any duty, either 
hoard. 

But of all Peter^s rarities, he most valued x 
set of huUsj^. whose race was by great fort 
served in a lineal desceut from those that gua 
golden fleece. Though some who pretended tc 
them curiously, doubted the breed had not been 

* And because I10I7 water differs only in consecration 
mon water, therefore he tells us that bis pickle by the ] 
pimperlimpimp receives new virtue?, though it difTcrs n< 
nor smell from the common pickles, which preserve beef, s 
and herrings. W. Wottos. 

f Springing. H. 

\ The papal bulls are ridiculed by name, so that here < 
no loss for the author*s meaning. W. Wotton. 

Here the author has kept the name, and means the pop< 
father his fulminations, and excommunicatious of heretic 
all signed with lead and the seal of the fisherman, and 
said to hare leaden feet and fivhcs tajlff. H. 
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tin^ diKte; bccauae dMj had deeeoented from 
■m a luifc in sone qaaiiiiei* azid had acquired others Teiy 
olnflnfiBaiT, faj aforeign mixture. The bulk of Col- 
ddi ave leowded to have brazen feet ; but whether it 
Ittppcned faj ill pasture and nmuins, bj an allajr from 
iaterrentioD d[ other parents^ frtxn stolen icirigues; 
■hellMr a weakness in their prog^aiton had impaired 
the «*«^n«i Tirtne, or bj a dedice necessary through a 
ioB|g course of time, the origioaU of nature being de- 
prared in these latter sinful a^es of the world ; whaieTcr 
vai the cause:, it is certain, that Lord Peter s buUs were 
extremelj vitiated by the nlst of time in the metal of 
their feet, which was now sunk into common lead. How- 
eFer» the terrible roarinf, pccidiar to their lineage, wss 
pRsenred; as likewise that faculcj of breathing out iire 
from their noEtrils;^ which notwithstanding many of 
their detractois took to be a feat of art; to be nothiug 
so terrible as it appeared ; proceedio«: only frtws their 
tisual Goiuse of diet which was of squibs and crackexs-f 
However, they had two peculiar marks, which extreme- 
Jj distinguished them from the biUls of Jason, and 
which I have not met together in the description of any 
other monster, beside that in Horace : 

Varias inducere phanas ; 

and 
Atrvm desinat in piscem. 

For these had fishes tails^X yet upon occasion could out- 
fly any bird in the air. Peter put these btdls upon se- 

* These passage?, and many others, no doubt, must be conrtrued 
as antichrutian, by the church of Rome. When the chief minister 
aad his minions are exposed, the keener the satire the dmh^ liable ig 
it to be interpreted into high treason against the king. Oatiar. 

t These are the fulminations of the pope, threatening hell and 
damnation to those princes who oficnd him. H. 

I Sub annulo piscatoris. US. Pate. 

E 2 
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Now, it is certain, the institution of the true critics 
tras of absolute necessity to the commonwealth of learn- 
ing. For all human actions seem to be divided, like 
Themistocles and his company; one man can fiddle, 
and another can make a small town a great city ; and 
he that cannot do either one or the other, deserves to be 
kicked out of the creation. The avoiding of which 
penalty, has doubtless given the first biilh to the nation 
of critics ; and, withal, an occasion for their secret de- 
tractors to rep(Hi:, that a true critic is a sort of mechanic, 
set up with a stock and tools for hb trade, at as little ex- 
pense as a tailor; and that there is much anal(^ be- 
tween the utensils and abilities of both : that the tai- 
lor's hell is the type of a critic's common-place book, and 
his wit and learning held forth by the goose ; that it re- 
quires at least as many of these to the making up of one 
scholar, as of the others to the composition of a man ; 
that the valour of both is equaJ, and their weapons 
near* of a size. Much may be said in answer to those 
invidious reflections; and I can positively affirm tlie 
first to be a falsehood : for on the contrary, nothing is 
more certain, than that it requires greater layings out, to 
be free of the critic's company, than of any other you 
can name. For, as to be a true beggar, it wUl cost the 
richest candidate every groat he is worth ; so, before one 
can commence a true critic, it will cost a man all the 
good qualities of his mind ; which, perhaps for a less 
purchase, would be thought but an indifiercnt bargain. 
Having thus amply proved the antiquity of criticism, 
and described the primitive state of it ; I shall now ex- 
amine the present condition of this empire, and show how 
well it agrees with its ancient self. A certain author,! 

* Near, for nearly. S. 
t A quotation after the manner of a preat author. Vide Bm^ 
lry*s Dissertation, &c. Origiml 
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whose works have mauj ages since been entirely lost, 
does, in his fifth book, and eighth chapter, say of critic?, 
that their writings are the mirrors of learning. This I 
understand in a literal sense, and suppose our author 
must mean, that whoever designs to be a perfect writei- 
must inspect into the books of critics, and correct his in- 
vention there, as in a mirror. Now, whoever considers, 
that the mirrcHrs of the ancients were made of brass, and 
sine mercurioj may presently apply the two principal 
qualifications of a true modem critic, and consequently 
must needs conclude, that tliese have always been, and 
must be for ever the same. For, brass is an emblem of 
duration, and, when it is skilfully bumislied, will cast re- 
flee* ion from its own superfices, without any assistance 
of mercury from behind. All the other talents of a 
critic will not require a pailicular mention, being in- 
cluded, or easily deducible to these. However, I shall 
conclude with three maxims, which may serve both as 
characteristics to distinguish a true modern critic from a 
pretender, and will be also of admirable use to those 
worthy spirits who engage in so useful and honourable 
an art. 

The first is, tliat criticism, contrary' to all other facul- 
ties of the intellect, is ever held the truest and best» 
when it is the vcr^' first result of the critic^s mind : as 
fowlers reckon the first aim for the g;u:est, and seldom 
fail of miflsing the mark, if they stay not for a second. 
Secondly. The true critics are known, by their talent 
of swarming about the noblest writers, to which they are 
carried merely by instinct, as a rat to the best cheese, or 
as a wasp to the fairest fruit. So, when the king is on 
horseback, he is sure to be the dirtiest person of th$ <;ppa- 
pany ; and they that make Uieir court best, are such a% 
bespatter him most 
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Lastly. A true criiiCt ia the perusal of a book, is like 
a dog at a feast, whose thoughts and stomach are 
wholly set upon what the guests fling away, and conse- 
quently is apt to snarl most, when there are the fewest 
bones.* 

Thus much, I think, is sufficient to serve by way of 
address to my patrons, the true modem critics; and may 
very well atone for my past silence, as well as that which 
I am likef to obsei-ve for the future. I hope I have de- 
seiTed so well of their whole body, as to meet with ge- 
nerous and tender usage at their hands. Supported by 
which expectation, I go on boldly to pursue those ad- 
ventures, already so happily begun. 



SECT. IV. 
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1 HAVE now, witli much pains and study, conducted 
tlie reader to a period, where he must expect to hear of 
great revolutions. For no sooner had our learned bro- 
ther, so often mentioned, got a warm house of his own 
over his head, than he began to look big, and to take 
mightily upon him; insomuch, tliat unless the gentle 
reader, out of his great candour, will please a little to ex- 
alt his idea, I am afraid he will henceforth hardly know 
the hero of tlie play, when he happens to meet him ; 
bis part, his di'(.>ss, and his mien, being so much altered. 

He told \m brothers, 'Mie would have them to know 
thtrt he was their elder, and consequently bis fathcr^g 

* And how tbryVc disappointed when they're pleaaM. Co.ngkivb. 
Mry.Pate 
7 'Liko'fjrMikrk.' P. 
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sole heir ; nay, a irhile after, he would not allow them 
to call him Brother^ but Mr. PETER ; and then he 
must be styled Father PETER ; and sometimes, nnj 
Lord PETER. To support this grandeur, which lie 
soon bq^n to consider could not be maintained without 
a better fonde^ than what he was bom to : after mucl 
thought, he cast about at last to turn projector and vir- 
tuoso, wherein he so well succeeded, that many famous 
discoveries, projects and machines, which . bear grcal 
vogue and practice at present in tlie worlil, are owin^ 
entirely to Lord PETER's invention. I will deduce 
the best account I have been able to collect of the chief 
among them, widiout considering much the order they 
came out m ; because, I think, authors are not well a- 
gi-eed as to tliat point. 

I hope, when this treatise of mine shall be translated 
iuto foreign languages (as I may without vanity aiBrm, 
that the labour of collecting, the faitlifulness in recount- 
ing, and the great usefulness of the matter to tlie public 
will amply deserve that justice) that tlie wortliy mem 
bcrs of the several academies abi-oad, especially those o 
France and Italy, will favourably accept these humbJ 
oflTers, for the advancement of universal knowlcd«;e. 
do also advertise the most re\ erend fathers, the easte 
loissiouaries, that I have, i)urcly for their sakcs, mv 
use of such words and phrases, as will best admit 
easy tui'u into any of tlio oriental languages, especir 
the Chinese. And sol proceed with great conter 
mind, upon reflecting how much emolument this w 
globe of the earth, is likely to reap by my labours. 

The first undertaking of Lord Peter was, to pur» 
a large continent, lately said to have been discovei 
Urra australis incognita.*' This tract of land he t 

• The ^^''esl ladioe, sold bv Ibc Pope to the King of Spai 
Ptle. 
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at a very great penoy-wortb, from the discoverers them- 
selves, (though some pretended to doobt whether thcgf 
had ever been there) and then retailed it into several 
cantons to certain dealei^s, i^ho cai-ried over colonies^ 
but vere all shipwrecked in the voyage. Upon which 
Lord Peter sold the said continent to other customeis a- 
gain, and again, and again, and again, with the same 
success. 

The second project I shall mention, was his sove* 
reign remedy for t?ie wcrms^* especially those in the 
spleen.f The patient was to eat nothing after supper 
for three nights 4 cis soon as he went to bed, be was 
carefiflly to lay on one side, and when he grew weary, 
to turn upon the other : he must also duly confine his 
two eyes to the same object : and by no means break 
wind at both ends together, witliout manifest occasion. 
These prescriptions diligently observed, the worms would 
void insensibly by perspiration, ascending through the 
brain. 

A third invention was the erection of a whispering 
qffice.h for the public good and ease of all such as are 
hypocondriacal, or troubled with the colick ; as likewise 
of ail eves-dropperp, physicians, midwives, small politi- 
cians, friends fallen out, repeating poets, lovers happy or 
in despair, bawds, pnvy-counsellors, pages, parasites, and 
btiffoons : in short, of all such as are in danger of burst- 

* Fasting days in lent. MS. Pate. 

i Peuance and absoliition are played upon under the notion of a 
sovereign remedy for the worms, especially in the spleen, which by 
observing Peter's pre«:ription would void insensibly by perspiration, 
ascending throiigh the brain, &c. W. Wottox. 

t Here tiio author ridicules the penances of the church of Rome, 
A-hii'h may be made as easy to the sinner as he pleafes, provided li« 
•vill pay for thi-ni accordinj'ly. U. 

^ C'orte««««ion M'>\ Pnfe 
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k. i^S ^th too much wind.- Ad ass's head was placed so 
ooavenientlj, that the party affected, might easily vitli 
his moutli accost eitlier of the animal's ears , to which he* 
was to apply close for a certain space, and by a fugitive 
faculty, peculiar to the ears of that animal, receive im- 
mediate benefit, either by enictntion, or expiration, or 
evomitation. 

Another vciy beneficial project of Lord Peter's was, 
an office rf insurance for tobacco-pipes,t martyrs of tiui 

modem zeal, volumes of poetry, sliadows, * 

and rivers: that these, nor any of tliese, shall receive 
damage by lire. Whence, our friendly societies mny 
plainly find themselves to be only trausciibei's from this 
original; though the one, and the other, have been of 
great benefit to the undertakers, as well as of ec[ual to 
the public 

Lord PETER was also held the original author of 
puppets and raree-shows ^ the great usefulness whereof 
being so generally known, I shall not enlarge farther 
upon this particular. 

But another discovery, for which he was much re^ 
nowned, was his famous universal pickle.^ For having 
remarked how your common pickle,|| in use among 
bousewivefl^ was of no farther benefit than to preserve 

* By his whiq)eriiig-ofllce, for the relief of eves-droppcrs, physi. 
cians, bawds, and privy-counsellors, he ridicules auricular confes- 
eioa; and the priest who takes it, is described by the ass^shead. 

W. WOTTON. 

f Indulgences. MS. Pate. — ^The gross abuses whereof first gave 
occasion for the reformation. H. 

t Ceremonies. MS. Pate. 

J Holy water. MS. Pa<e.— This he calls a universal pickle, to 
preserve houses, gardens, towns, men, women, children, and cattle, 
wherein he could preserve them as sound as insects in amber. AV . 

WOTTOS. 

il TbiB is easily understood to be holy water, composed of the 
same ioj^edients with many other pickles. H 
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dead flesh, and certain kinds of vegetables ; Peter, nilh 
great cost as well as art, had contrived a pickle proper 
Ibr houses, ci;ardcns, towns, men, women, children, and 
cattle ; wherein he could preserve them as sound as in- 
sects in amber. Now this pickle to the taste, the smell, 
and the sight, appeared exactly the same with what is in 
common service for beef, and butter, and herrings, and 
has been often that way applied with great success, but, 
for its many sovereign virtues, was quite a different 
thing. For Peter would put in a certain quantity of his 
powder jnmperlimjjunp^* after which it never failed of 
success. The operation was performed by spargefac- 
iioru^ in a proper time of the moon. The patient, who 
was to be pickled, if it were a house, would infallibly be 
preserved from all spiders, rats, and weazels ; if the par- 
ty affected were a dog, he should be exempt from mange, 
and madness, and hunger. It also infallibly took away 
all scabs, and lice, and scalled heads from children, ne- 
ver hindering the patient from any duty, either at bed or 
board. 

But of all Peter's rarities, he most valued a certain 
set of hulls^X whose race was by great fortune pre^ 
.served in a lineal descent from those that guarded the 
golden fleece. Though some who pretended to observe 
them ciuiously, doubted the breed had not been kept en- 

"* And because holy water differs only in consecration from com- 
mou water, therefore he tells us that his pickle hy the powder of 
pimperlimpiinp receives new virtues, ttiough it diflfers not in eight 
nor smell from the common pickles, which preserve beef, and butter, 
and herrings. W. Wottox. 

f Sprinkling. H. 

X The papal bulls are ridiculed by name, so that here we are at 
no loss for the author's meaning. W. Wotton. 

Here the author has kept tlie name, and means the pope's bull*, or 
father his fulminations, and excommunications of heretical princc-s, 
all signed with le^d and the seal of the fisherman, and therefore 
»a'i4 to have leaden feet and fwhcs tajifi. H. 
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tkdy chaste; because thej had degenerated from their 
tnceators in some qualities, and had acquired others very 
extranrdijiaiy, by a foreign mixture. The bulls of Col- 
chis are recorded to have bra^n feet ; but whether it 
ha^paied by ill pasture and running, by an allay from 
intervention of other parents, from stolen intrigues; 
whether a weakness in their progenitors had impaired 
the seminal virtue, or by a decline necessary through a 
long course of time, the originals of nature being de- 
praved in these latter sinful ages of the world ; whatever 
was the cause, it is certain, that Lord Peter's bulls were 
extremely vitiated by the nlst of time in the metal of 
their feet, which was now sunk into common lead. How- 
ever, the terrible roaring, peculiar to their lineage, was 
preserved; as likewise that faculty of breathing out iiie 
from their nostrils ;''^ which notwithstanding many of 
their detractors took to be a feat of art; to be nothing 
so terrible as it appeared ; proceeding only from their 
usual course of diet, which was of squibs and crackers.f 
However, they had two peculiar marks, which extreme- 
Jy distinguished them from Uie bulls of Jason, and 
which I have not met together in the description of any 
other monster, beside that in Horace : 

Varias inducere phmias ; 

and 
Atrum desinat in piscem. 

For these had fishes tails^X yet upon occasion could out- 
fly any bird in the air. Peter put these bulls upon se- 

* These passages, and many others, no doubt, mutt be construed 
as antichriBtian, by the church of Rome. When the chief minister 
aad his minions are exposed, the keener the satire the more liable is 
it to be interpreted into high treason against the king. Orrkbt. 

f These are the fulminations of the pope, threatening hell and 
damnatioD to those princes who offi^nd him. Hi 

I Sub annulo piscatoris. MS. Pate, 

E 2 
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yeral employs* Sometimes he would set them a roaring 
to fright naughty beys,* and make them quiet. Some- 
times he would send them out upoo eirauds of great im- 
portanee ; where, it is wonderful to recount (and perhaps 
the cautious reader may think much to believe it) an 
appelUus sensUnUs deriving itself through the whole fa- 
mily firom their noble ancestors, guardians of the golden 
fleece, they continued so extremely fond of gold, that if 
Peter sent them abroad, though it were only upon a com- 
pliment, they would roar, and spit, and belch, and pis6» 
and fart, add snivel out fire, and keep a perpetual coil, 
till you flung them a bit of gold ; but then, pulveris ej> 
igui jactu, they would grow calm and quiet as lambs. 
In short, whether by secret connivance, or encourage- 
ment from their master, or out of their own liquorish 
aiTection to gold, or both ; it is certain they were no bet- 
ter than a sort of sturdy, swaggering beggars ; and where 
they could not prevail to get an alms, would make wo> 
men miscarry, and children fall into (its, who, to this ve- 
ly day, usually call sprights and hobgoblins, by the 
name of buU-beggars, They grew at last so very trouble- 
some to the neighborhood, that some gentlemen of the 
north-west got a parcel of right English huUrdegs^ aild 
baited them so terribly, that they felt it ever after. 

I must needs mention one more of Lord Peter's pro- 
jects, which was very extraordinary, and discovered him 
to be master of a high reach, and profound invention. 
Whenever it happened, that any rogue of Newgate was 
condemned to be hanged, Peter weald elTer him a par- 
don for a certain sum of money ; which, when the poor 
caitiff had made all shifts to scrape up, and send, hia 
lordship would return a piece of paper in this fonn :t 

^ That is, kings who incurred hi^displeamre. H. 

\ This is a copy of a general paTdoo, ngiied mvm MrwruM. p- 
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^ To all majon, aherifl's, jailors, constables, bailifTg, 
hiD^;nieii, &c. Whereas we are iDfonned, that A. B. rc- 
maiiis In the hands of you, or any of you, under the 
KDtence of death : We will and command you, upon the 
sa^t hereof, to let the said prisoner depart to his own 
habitatioo, whether he stands condemned for murder, so- 
domy, rape, sacrilege, incest, treason, blasphemy, Szc. for 
which this shall be your sufficient warrant : and if you 
fidl hereof, G — d — ^mn you and yours to all eternity. 
And so we bid you heartily farewell. 
Your most humble 

man^s man. 

Emperor PETER."* 

The wretches, trusting to this, lost their lives and mo- 
ney too. 

I desire of those, whom the learned among posterity 
win appoint for commentators upon this elaborate trea- 
tise, that they will proceed with great caution upon cer- 
tam dark points, wherein all, who are not verf. adeplij 
may be in danger to form rash and hasty conclusions, 
especially in some mysterious paragraphs, wliere certain 
arcana are joined for brevity sake, which in the opera- 
tion must be divided. And I am certain, tliat future 
«ODs of art will return large thanks to my memory, for 
so grateful, so useful an innuendo. 

It will be no difficult part to persuade the reader, 
diat so many worthy discoveiies met with great success 
in the world ; though I may justly assure him, that I 
have related much tlie smallest number; my design 
having been only to single out such as will be of most 
beaeilt for public imitation, or which best served to give 

* AbsoIotioD in articido ntoriis^ and t]ie tax, camera aposMira, are 
upon in emperor Peter's letter. IV. Wotto.v. 

F 3 
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some idea of the reach and wit of tlie inventor. And 
therefore it need not be wondered at, if, by this time. 
Lord Peter was become exceeding rich : but, alas ! he 
had kept liis brain so long and so violently upon the rack, 
that at last it shook itself, and began to turn round for a 
little ease. In short, what with pride, projects, and 
knavery, poor Peter was grown distracted, and conceived 
the strangest imaginations in the world. In the height 
of his fits, as it is usual witli those who run mad out of 
pride, he would call himself God Ahiighl^,* and some- 
times Monarch rf the Universe. " I have seen him,^' 
says my author, " take three old high-cronmed hats,^ 
and clap them all on his head, three story high, with a 
huge bunch of keys at his girdle,| and an angling-rod in 
his hand.§ In wliich guise, whoever went to take him 
by tlic hand in the way of salutation, Peter with much 
grace, like a well-educated spaniel, would present them 
ivith his foot ;|| and if they refused his civility, then he 
Avould raise it as high as their chaps, and give them a 
damned kick on tlie moutli, which has ever since been 
called a salute. Wlioever walked by without paying 
him theu' compliments, having a wonderful strong breath, 
lie would blow their hats off into the dirt Mean time 
his alTairs at home went upside down, and his two bro- 

* The pope is not only allowed to be the vicar of Christ, but by 
several divines is called God upon earth, and other blasphemous ti- 
tles are given him. H. 

f The triple-crown. H. 

\ Tlie keys of tlie church. The church is here taken for the gate 
of Heaven ; for the keys of Heaven are assumed by the pope, in con* 
:>^quence of what our Lord said to Peter : ** I will give unto thee 
tiie keys of the kingdom of Heaven.'* H. 

\ The pope*8 universal monarchy, and his triple crown, and fisher's 
ling. W. WoTTON. 

li Neither does his arrogant way of requiring men to ki8» his elip- 
P'jr escape reflection. W. Wotton. 
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tiienhtd a wietched time; where his first hifutade^'WdL^, 
to kick both their tmes one morning out of dooi*8,t and 
his own too, and in their stead, gave wders to pick up 
the first three strollers that could be met with in the 
streets^ A while after he nailed up the cellar-door ; and 
would not allow his brothers a drop of drink to their vic- 
tua]8.§ Dining one day at an alderman's in tlie city, 
Fetar observed him expatiating, after the manner of his 
brethren, in the praises of his siiloin of beef. ^ Bcef,^' 
said the sage magistrate, '' is the king of meat ; beef 
comprehends in it the quintessence of partridge, and 
quail, and venison, and pheasant, and plumb-pudding, 
and custard." When Peter came home, he would needs 
take the fancy of cooking up this doctiiue into use, and 
apply the precept, in default of a su'loiu, to liis brown 
loaf: ** Bread," says he, " dear brothers, is the staff of 
life ; in which bread is contained, inclusive, the quintes- 
sence c^ beef, mutton, veal, venison, partridge, plumb- 
pudding, and custard : and to render all complete, there 
is intermingled a due quantity of water, whose crudities 
are also corrected by yeast or barm; through which 
means it becomes a wholesome fermented liquor, diffused 
through the mass of the bread." Upon the strength of 
these conclusions, nest day at dinner, was the brown loaf 
served up in all the formality of a city feast " Come, 
brothers," said Peter, **• fall to, and spare not ; here is 

* This word properly Fi^nifies a sudden jerk, or lash of a horse, 
when 70U do not expect it. H. 

f The celibacy of the Romish clergy is struck at in Peter's beat- 
ing his own and brothers wives out of doors. W. Wotton. 

X Gravids peccat sacerdos si uxorem ducat, quam si donii concubl- 
namfoveat.** MS. Pate, 

9 The pope*8 refusing the cop to the laity, persuading them that 
the blood is contained in the bread, and that the bread is the real 
'and entire body of Christ. H. 
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excellent good mutton ;* or hold, now my hand is in, f 
will help you." At which word, in much ceremony, 
with fork and knife he carves out two good slices of a 
loaf, and presents each on a plate to his brothers. The 
elder of the two, not suddenly entering into Lord Peter's 
conceit, began with very civil language to examine the 
mptery . " My lord," said he, " I doubt, with great sab- 
mission, there may be some mistake." — '* What," 
Fays Peter, " you are pleasant ; come then, let us hear 
this jest your head is so big with." — " W"one in the 
world, my lord; but, unless I am very much de- 
ceived, your lordship was pleased a while ago to let 
fall a word about mutton, and I would be glad to 
see it with all my heart." — ^" How," said Peter, ap- 
pearing in great surprise, " I do not comprehend this 
at all." — Upon which, the younger interposing to set 
the business aright : " My Lord," said he, " my brother 
I suppose is hungry, and longs for the mutton your Lord- 
ship has promised us to dinner." — ** Pray," said Peter, 
" take me along with you ; either you are both mad, or 
disposed to be merrier than I approve of; iiyou there do 
not like your piece, I will carve you another; though I 
should take that to be the choice bit of the whole shoul- 
der."—" What then, my Lord," replied the first, « it 
seems this is a shoulder of mutton aU this while." — ^" Pray, 
sir," says Peter, " eat your victuals, and leave off your 
impertinence, if you please, for I am not disposed to re- 
lish it at present." But the other could not forbear, be- 
ing over-provoked at the affected seriousness of Peter^s 
countenance. " By G — ^ my Lord," said he, " I can 
only say, that to my eyes, and lingers, and teeth, and 

* Trangubstantiation. Peter turns his bread into mutton ; and, 
according to the popish doctrine of concomitants, his wine too, 
which in his way he calls palming his damned crust* upon the bro- 
thers for mutton* W. Wotto.v* 
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MBe, it seems to be nothing but a crust rf bread.''* Upon 
vhkh the second put in his word : ^^ I never saw a piece 
aSumitan in my life so nearly resembling a slice fi'oin a 
tmdte-ffetmy loafj* — ^" Look ye, greutlemcn.*' cries Peter 
in a rage, ^ to convince you, what a couple of blind. po> 
sitiTe, ignorant, wilful puppies you are, I will use but 
tUs fdain argument ; by G — ^ it is true, ^ood, natural 
mutUm as any in Leadenhall market ; and G — confound 
you both eternally, if you ofTer to believe otherwise.*' 
Such a tlnindering proof as this left no fai'tlier room for 
objection; the two unbelievers began to gather and pock- 
et 1^ their mistake, as hastily as they could. "• Why, 
tnily," said the first, ^ upon more mature consideration." 
"* Aj," says the other, interrupting him, " now I have 
thought better on the thing, your lordship seems to have 
a great deal of reason." — •■' Veiy well," said Peter; 
* here, boy, fill me a beer-glass of claret ; here's to you 
both with all my heart." The two brethren, much de- 
li^ed to see him so readily appeased, returned their most 
humble thanks, and said, ^' they would be glad to pledge 
his Lordship." " That you shall," said Peter ; " I am 
Qot a person to refuse you any thing that is reasonable : 
wioe, moderately taken, is a cordial ; here is a glass a 
piece for you : it is true natural juice from the grape. 
Done of your damned vintners brewings." Having spoke 
thus, he presented to each of them another large dry 
cnist, bidding them *' drink it off, and not be bashful, for 
it would do them no hurt" The two brothers, after 
having performed the usual office in such delicate con- 
.^mctures^ of staring a suilicient period at Lord Peter 
and each other, and finding how mattei's were likely to 
go, resolved not to enter on a new dispute, but let him 
carry the point as he pleased : for he was now got into 
one of his mad fits, and to argue or expostulate farther. 
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would only serre to reader him a hundred times-more 
untractab]e. 

I have chosen to relate tliis worthy matter in all ita 
circumstances, because it gave a principal occasion to 
that great and famous rupture^* which happened about 
the same time among these brethren, and was never after- 
wards made up. But of tliat I shall treat at large in 
anotlier section. 

However it is certain that Lord Peter, even in his 
lucid intervals, was very lewdly given in his common 
conversation, extremef i»ilful and positive, and would 
at any time rather argue to the death, tlian allow him- 
self ouce to be in an error. Besides, he had an abomina- 
ble faculty of telling huge palpable lies upon all occa-^ 
sions,:}^ and not only swearing to the truth, but cursing 
the whole company to Hell, if they pretended to make 
the least scruple of believing him. One time he swore 
he had a corv^ at home, which gave as much milk at a 
meal, as would fill three Uiousand churches; and what 
was yet more extraordinary, would never turn sour. 
Another time he was telling of an old sign postJi\ that be- 
longed to his father, with nails and timber enough in it to 
build sixteen large men of war. Talking one day of 
Chinese waggons, which were made so light as to sail 

over mountains: "Z ds," said Peter, "whereas the 

wonder of that ? by G — ^ I saw a large house cflime and 

* By this rupture is meant the Reforxnatioa. H. 

f * Extreme* for * ejctremely.' 8. 

t InfallibiUty. MS. Pate. 

$ The ridiculoDS multiplying of the Virgin Mary's miUc amonf 
the papists, under the aUegory of a cow, which gave as much milk 
at a meal as would fill three thousand churches. W. Wottov. 

II By the uign-post is meant the cross of our Blened Saviour ; and 
if all the wood, that is shown for parts of it, was collected, the quan- 
tity would sufficiently justify this earcas^n. H. 
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Hcnc^* travel over gea and land,t (j»ronting it slopped 
sometimes to bait) above two tliousand German leagues.^ 
And that which was tlie good of it, he would swear dos- 
peratelj- all the while, that he never told a lie in his life ; 
and at every word, ** By G — , gentlemen, I tell yon 
nothing but the truth : and the D — 1 broil them eternally 
that will not believe me." 

In bhort, Peter grew so scandalous, tliat all the neigh- 
bouriiood began in plain words to say, " he was no better 
than a knave." And his two brothers, long weary of his 
ill usage, resolved at last to leave him ; but first, they 
humbly desired a copy of their father's mU^ which had 
now lain by neglected, time out of mind. Instead of 
granting this request, he called them '' danmed sons of 
whores, rogues, traitors," and the rest of the vile names 
he could muster up. However, while he was abroad 
one day upon his projects, the two youngsters watched 
their opportunity, made a shifl to come at the mll^X ^°^ 
took a copia vera, by which they presently saw how 
grossly they had been abused ; their father having left 
them equal heirs, and strictly commanded, that whatever 
they got should lie in common among them all. P ur- 
suant to which, their next enterprise was, to break open 
tlie cellar-door, and get a little good drink,^ to spirit and 
comfort their hearts. In copying the will, they had met 

* The chapel of Loretto. MS. Paie. — He falls here only upon 
the ridiculous inventions of popery : the church of Rome intended 
by these things to gull silly, superstitious people, and rook thorn of 
their money ; the world had been too long in slavery, our ance.ftors 
[lorioufily redeemed us from that yoke. The church of Rome tiierc- 
fore ought to be exposed, and he deserves well of mankind that does 
eijKMe it. W. WoTTON. 

t The chapel of Loretto, travelled from the Holy Land to Italy. 
H. 

X Translated the Scriptures into the vulgir tongue. H. 

i Adauttiitered the cup to the laity at the couununion. U. 
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another precept against whoring, divorce, and separate 
maintenance ; upon which their next work was to discard 
their concubines, an^ send for their wives.* While all 
this was in agitation, there enters a solicitor from New- 
gate, desmng Lord Peter would please to procure a par- 
don for a thief, that was to be hanged to-morrow. But 
the two brothers told him, " he was a coxcomb to seek 
pardons from a fellow, who deserved to be hanged much 
better than his client ;" and discovered all the method of 
that imposture, in the same form I delivered it a while 
ago, advising the solicitor to put his friend upon obtain- 
ing a pardon from the King4 ^^ the midst of all this 
clutter and revolution, in comes Peter with a file of dra- 
goons at his heels,! ^^^ gathering from all hands what 
was in the wind, he and his gang, after severaT millioos 
of scurrilities and curses, not very important here to re- 
peat,§ by main force very fairly kicked them both aui ef 
doors.\] and would never let them come under his roof 
from that day to this. 



SECT, V. 

A DIGRESSION IN THE MODERN KIND. 

We, whom the world is pleased to honour with the 
title of modern authors, should never have been able to 

* Allowed tlie marriages of priests. H. 

f Directed peniteuts not to trust to pardons and absolutions pro- 
cured for mone7t but sent them to implore the mercy of God, from 
whence alone remitusion is^to be obtained. H. 

t By Peter^s dragoons is meant tlic civil power, which those prio- 
ee% who were bi;!^otQd to tlie Romish superstition, employed against 
fhe reformers. H. 

\ It should be, * here to be repeated.* S. 

If The Pope shuts all who dissent from him out of the church. H. 
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eompas our great design of an cverlastiog remembrance, 
and neveiwlTing fame, if our cudeavours had not been 

80 ht^7 serYkeable to the general good of mankind. 

This, O universe, is the advcutiirous attempt of me thy 

secretary; 



Quemms perferre laborcm 



SuadU, et inducit nodes vigiUire sercuaa:. 

To this end, I have some time Fince, with a world of 
pains and art, dissected the carcass of human nature, 
and read many useful lecturers upon the several parts, 
both eoHtainmg and contained; till at last it smelt so 
strong, I could preserve it no longer. Upon which, I 
have been at a great expense to fit up all the bones with 
exact contexture, and in due symmetry; so thatl am 
ready to show a very complete anatomy thereof, to all 
curious gentlemen and others. But not to digress far- 
ther in the midst of a digression, as I have known some 
authors enclose digressions in one another, like a nest of 
boxes; I do affirm, that having carefully cut up human 
nature, I have found a very strange, new, and important 
discovery; that the public good of mankind is perform- 
ed by two ways, instruction and diversion. And I have 
farther proved in my said several readings (which per- 
haps the world may one day see, if I can prevail on any 
friend to steal a copy, or on certain gentlemen of my ad- 
mirers to be very importunate) that as mankind is now 
disposed, he^ receives much greater advantage by being 
diverted than instructed ; his epidemical diseases being 

* Neither grammar nor custom r,-ill allow this mode of expression) 
ihe relative, * he,' can never agree with * mankind :' it should either 
he, * as man is now disposed, he,' o:<*. or * as mankind are now dlsposedr 
they,' Ac. S.. 
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fastidiositj, amorphy, and oscitation; whereas 
present universal empire of wit and learning, tliei 
but little matter left for instruction. However, 
pliance with a lesson of great age and authoritj, 
attempted carrying the point in all its heights ; 
cordingly throughout this divine ti'eatise, have i 
kneaded up both together, with a layer of utile 
layer of dulce. 

When I consider how exceedingly our illustri 
derns have eclipsed the weak glimmering light 
ancients, and turned them out of the road of all 
able commerce, to a degree, that our choice Tow 
of most refined accomplishments, are in grave • 
whether there have been ever any ancients or i 
which point, we are likely to receive wonderful i 
tion, from the most useful labours and lucubra 
that worthy modern. Dr. Bentley : I say, when 
der all this, I cannot but bewail, that no famous 
has ever yet attempted a universal system, in 
portable volume, of all things that are to be kn^ 
believed, or imagined, or practised in life?! I a 
ever, forced to acknowledge, that such an enterpr 
thought on some time ago by a great philosophe: 
Brazilc.f Tlie metljod he proposed, was, by a 
curious receipt, a nostrum, which after his u 
death I found among his papers : and do here, ou 
great affection to the modem learned, present th( 



• The learncfl pcnon, here meant by our author, has be< 
vouring to aonibilate so mauy ancient writers, that, until he : 
to stop his hand, it will be dangerous to affirm, whether tb 
been any ancients in the world. Original. 

f This is an imaginary island, of kin to that, which is c: 
Painters* wives island, placed in some unknown part of th 
merely at the fancy of the map malcr. H. 
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ft doubting it may one day encourage some worthy 
rtaker. 

ou take feir correct copies, well bound in calDskia 
lettered at the back, of all modem bodies of arts 
sciences irhatsoever, and in what language you 
e. These you distil in habieo marue, infusing qulnt- 
ce of poppy Q. S. together with three pints of 
to be had from the a^heiparies. You cleanse 

carefully the sanies and caput martuum^ letting all 
is volatile evaporate. You preserve only the first 
ing, whkh is again to be distilled seventeen times, 
hat remains will amount to about two drams. This 
iLeep in a glass vial hermetically sealed, for one- 
wenty days. Then you begin your catholic treatise, 
g every morning fasting, first shaking the vial, three 
s of this elixir, snuffing it strongly up your nose. 
[U dilate itself about the brain (where thare is any) 
furteen minutes, and you immediately perceive in 

head an infinite number of abstracts, summaries, 
tendiums, extracts, collections, medullas, excerpta 
^4ims^ ftorilcgias^ and the like, all disposed into great 
r, and reducible upon paper, 
must needs own, it was by the assistance of this : 
wm, tJiat I, though otherwise hnpar^ h^ve adven- 
I upon so daring an attempt, never achieved ox un- 
iken before, but by a certain author called Homer; 
honi, though otherwise a person not without some 
lies, and for an ancient, of a tolerable genius, I have 
ivered many gross errors, which are not to be forgiven 
ery ashes, if by chance any of them arc left. For 
•eas we are assured, he designed his work for a com 
: body of all knowledge,* human, divine, political, 

[omenis omn«»8 res Humanas pocmatis cotnplexiis est. Xtiwph, 
iviv. Original, 
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' and mechanic; it is manifest he has wholly neglected 
some, and been very imperfect in the resfl For, first of 
a1], as eminent a cabalist as his disciples would represent 
him, Ijiis account of the opus magnum is extremely poor 
and deficient , he seems to have read but very superficial* 
ly either Sendivogus, Behmen, or Jnthroposvphia TkeO' 
inagica,^ He is also quite mistaken about the sphasra 
pyroplastica^ a neglect not to be atoned for ; and, if the 
reader will admit so severe a censure, vix crederem auto- 
rcm hunc unquam audivisse ignis voccm* His failings 
are not less prominent in several parts of the mechanics. 
For, having read his writings with the utmost application, 
usual among modern wits, I could never yet discover 
the least direction about the stnictiurc of that useful in- 
strument, a saveall. For want of which, if the modems 
]ia<l not lent their assistance, we might yet have wander- 
ed in the dark. [But I have still behind a fault far more 
notorious to tax tliis author with ; I mean, his gross igno- 
rance in the common laws of this realm, and in the doc- 
trine as well as discipline of the church of England.! 
A defect, indeed, for which both he, and all the ancients, 
stnnd most justly censured, by my worthy and ingenious 
friend, Mr. Wotton, bachelor of divinity, in his incompa- 
rable treatise of ancient and modern learning : a book, 
never to be sufficient! v valued, whether we consider the 
happy turns and flowings of tlie autlior's wit, the great 



* A treatise written nbout fifty years ago, hy a Welsh gentleman 
of Cambridge. His name as I ren^cinbcr, Vaughan, as appears bj 
the answer to it written by Ihe learned Dr. Henry More. It is a 
piero of tiie most uiiintelli^itilc fustian, that perhaps was ever pub- 
lisiicd in any lanjs^ag^. Original. 

f Mr. Wotton, (to whom our author never gives any quarter) 
in hid comparison of ancient and modem learning, numbers divinity, 
law, 6^c. among those parti of knowledge, wherein we excel (he 
aAcicflts. H. 
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nsef uloesB of his sublime discoveries upon the subject of 
flies and spittle, or the laborious eloquence of his style. 
And I cannot forbear doing that author the justice of mj 
public acknowledgments^ for the great helps and liftings I 
had out of his incomparable piece, while I was penning 
this treatise. 

But, beside these omissions in Homer already men- 
tioned, the curious reader will also observe several de- 
fects in that author's writings, for which he is not alto- 
gether so accountable. For whereas every branch of 
knowledge has received such wonderful acquirements 
since his age, especially witliin tliese !jist three years, or 
thereabouts ; it is almost impossible he could be so very 
perfect in modern discoveries, as his advocates pretend. 
We fireely acknowledge him to be the inventor of the 
campasSy of gun-porvder, and the circulation of the blood: 
but, I challenge any of his admirers to show me, in all his 
writings, a complete account of ike spleen ; docs he not 
also leave us wholly to seek in the art of political wager- 
ing ? What can be more defective and unsatisfactory, 
than his long dissertation upon tea ? ■■ And as to his me- 
tiiod of sanation without mercury^ so much celebrated 
of late, it is, to my own knowledge and experience, a 
thing very little to be relied on. 

It was to supply such momentous defects, that I have 
been prevailed on, after long solicitation, to take pen in 
hand ; and I dare venture to promise, tlie judicious read- 
er shall find nothing neglected here, that can be of use upon 
any emeigency of life. I am confident to have included 
and exhausted all, that human imagination can rise or fall 
to. Particularly, I recommend to the perusal of the learned, 
certain discoveries, that are wholly untouched l^ others ; 
whereof I shall only mention, among a great many more, 
my new help for smattcrersj or tlie art of being deep- 
harnei^ and shalhnHread. A curious invention about 
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mouse-traps. A universal rule of reason, or every man 
his o'wn carver ; together \rith a most useful engine for 
catching' rf owls. All which, the judicious reader will 
find largely treated on, in the several parts of this dis- 
coui'se. 

I hold myself obliged to give as much light as is pos- 
sible, into the beauties and excellencies of what I am 
writing : because it is become the fashion and humoiur 
most applauded, among the first authors of this polite 
and learned age, when they would correct the ill-nature 
of critical, or inform the ignorance of courteous readers. 
Besides, there hai^ been several famous pieces lately 
published, both in verse 'and prose, wherein, if the wri- 
ters had not been pleased, out of their great humanity 
and affection to the public, to give us a nice detail of 
tlie sublime and the admirable they contain, it is a thou- 
sand to one, whether we should ever have discovered 
one grain of either. For my own particular, I cannot 
deny, that whatever I have said upon this occasion, had 
been more proper in a preface, and more agreeable to 
the mode, which usually directs it thither. But I here 
think fit to lay hold of that great and honoiurable privi- 
lege, of being the last writer; I claim an absolute au- 
thority in right, as the freshest modem, which gives me 
a despotic power over all authors before me. In the 
strength of which title, I do utterly disapprove and 
declare against that pernicious custom, making the pre- 
face a bill of fare to the book. For I have always 
looked upon it as a high point of indiscretion in mon- 
ster-mongers, and other retailers of strange sights, to 
hang out a fair large picture over tlic door, drawn ailcr 
die life, with a most eloquent description underneath : 
tliis lias saved rac many a three-pence ; tor my curiosity 
was fully satisfied, and I never offered to go in, though 
often invited by tlie iu*ging and attending orator, with 
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Ub last moving and standing piece of rhetoric ; ^ Sir, 
190Q my word, we are just going to begin." Such is 
exactly the fate at this time of prefaces^ epistles^ advert 
tisemaUs^ inlraductumSy prdegofncnas, apparatuses^ to 
the readers. This expedient was admirable at first ; our 
great Dryden has long carried it as far as it would go, 
and with incredible success. He has often said to mc in 
ronfidence, " that the world woidd have never suspect- 
ed him to be so great a poet, if he had not assured them 
so frequently in his prefaces, that it was impossible they 
could either doubt, or forget it.'' Perhaps it may be 
so; however, I much fear, his instnictions have edified 
out of their place, and taught men to grow wiser in cer- 
tain points, where he never intended they should ; for it 
k lamentable to behold, with what a lazy scorn many of 
the yawning readers of our age, do now-a-days twirl 
over forty or fifty pages of preface and dedication 
(which is the usual modem stint) as if it were so much 
Latin. Though it must be also allowed on the other 
hand, that a very considerable number is * known to 
proceed critics and wits, by reading nothing else. Into 
which two factions, I think, all present readers may 
justly be divided. Now for myself, I profess to be of 
the former soi-t ; and therefore having the modem incli- 
nation, to expatiate upon the beauty of my own produc- 
tions, and display the bright parts of my discourse, I 
thought best to do it in the body of the work ; where, 
as it now lies, it makes a very considerable addition to 
the bulk of the volume ; a circumstance by no means to 
be neglected by a skilful writer. 

Having thus paid my due deference and acknowledg- 
ment to an established custom of our newest authors, fay 



* It should be, * are * known, to agree with the following plurals, 
critics and wits. S. 
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•a loDg digression unsought for, and a unirenal censure 
unprovoked ; hj forcing into the light, with much pains 
and dexterity, my own excellencies, and other meu^s de- 
faults, ivith great justice to myself, and candour to them, 
I now happily resume my subject, to tlie infinite satis-, 
faction both of the reader and the autlior. 



SECT. VI. 



A TALE OP A TUB. 



We left Lord Peter in open rupture with liis two 
brcthi-en ;'^ both for ever discai*ded from his house, and 
resigned to the wide world, with little or nothing to trust 
to. Which are circumstances that reiider them proper 
subjects for the chaiity of a writer's pen to work on ; 
scenes of misery ever afibrding the fairest harvest for 
great adventures. And in this, the world may perceive 
the difference between the integrity of a generous au- 
thor, and tliat of a common friend. The latter is ob- 
'served to adhere close f in prosperity, but on the decline 
of fortune, to drop suddenly off. Whereas, the generous 
author, just oa tlie contrary, finds his hero on the dung- 
hill, from thence by gradual steps raises him to a throne, 
and then immediately witlidraws, expecting not so much 
as Uianks for his pains: in imitation of which example, 
I have placed Lord Peter in a noble hausey given him a 
iitle to fvear^ and mona^ to spend. There I shall leave him 
for some time ; returning where common charity dii^cts 
me, to the assistance of his two brothel's, at their lowest 

* It should be either, * with his two brothers,' or, ' with Li- 
bretliren,* omitting the two. S. 
t * Close,' for » elosely.' 8/ 
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ibb. fiowever, I shall by no means forget my character 
ff an histarian, to follow the truth step by step^ whatever 
liappeas, or wherever it may lead me. 

The two exiles, so nearly united in fortime and inter- 
ot, took a lodging together ; where, at their first leisure; 
they began to reflect on the numberless misfortunes and 
reications of their life past, and could not tell on the 
Hidden, to what faihure in theii* conduct they ought to 
; impute them ; when, after some recollection, they called 
to mind the copy of their father's will, which they had 
so happily recovered. This was immediately produceds 
and a fii-m resolution taken between them, to alter what- 
ever was already amiss, and reduce all tlicir future mea- 
sures to the strictest obedience prescribed therein. The 
main body of the will (as the reader cannot easily have 
foi^t) consisted in certain admirable rules about the 
wearing of their coats ; in the perusal whereof, the two 
brotliers, at every period, duly comparing the doctrine 
with the practice, there was never seen a wider differ- 
ence between two tilings ; horrible, downright transgres- 
sions of every point. Upon wliich they both resolved, 
without farther delay, to fall immediately upon reducing 
the whole, exactly after their father's model. 

But, here it is good to stop the hasty reader, ever im- 
patient to see the end of an adventure, before we wri- 
ters can duly prepare him for it. I am to record, that 
these two brothel's began to be distinguished at this time 
by certain named. One of them desired to be called 
MARTIN,"* and the other took the appellation of 
JACK.f These two had lived in much friendship and 
agreement, under the tyranny of their brother Peter, as 
it IB the talent of fellow-sufferei-s to do; men in misfor- 

* Martin Luther. MS. Pate: 
} John Calvin. MS. Pate.- 
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luoe, being like men in the dark, to whom all coloun 
are the same: but when they came forward into the 
world, and began to display themselves to each other, 
and to the light, their complexions appeared extremely 
different; which the present postwe of their oSJBm gave 
them sudden opportunity to discover. 

But, here the severe reader may justly tax me as t 
writer of short memory, a deficiency to which a true 
modern cannot but, of necessity, be a little subject. Be- 
<>ause, memory being an employment of the mind upon 
things past, is a faculty, for which the learned in our il- 
lustrious age, have no manner of occasion, who deal en- 
tirely with invention, and strike all diings out of them- 
selves, or at least by collision from each other : upon 
which account, we think it highly reasonable to produce 
our great forgctfukess, as an argument unanswerable (or 
our great wit. I ought in method to have informed the 
reader, about fifty pages ago, of a fancy Lord Peter took, 
and infused into his brothers, to wear on their coats what- 
ever trimmings came up in fashion ; never pulling off 
any as tliey went out of the mode, but keeping on all 
together ; which amounted in time to a medley the most 
antic, you can possibly conceive ; and this to a degree, 
that upon the time of their falliDg out, there was hardly a 
thread of the original coat to be seen : but an infinite 
quantity of lace and ribands^ 9nd fringe^ and embrtntlery^ 
and points ; I mean only those tagged with silver,* for 
the rest fell off. Now this material ciicumstance having 
been foigot in due place, as good fortune has ordered, 
comes in very properly here, when the two brothers arc 
just going to reform their vestures into the primitive 
state, prescribed by tiieir fatlier's will. 

• Points tagged with silver, arc tliose doctrines that promoie the 
preatnefis and wealth of the church, whioli huvi; been therefore irovt ■ 
deepebt into the bodj of jwpiTy. H. 
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They both uuaDimously entered upon this great work, 
looking sometimes on their coats, and sometimes on the 
wilL Maitm laid the first hand : at one twitch brought 
off a large handful of pohUs ;* and, with a second pull, 
itripped awaj ten dozen yards of fringe. But ^vhen he 
bad gone thus far, he demurred awhile : he knew very 
well, there yet remained a great deal more to be done ; 
however, the first heat being over, his violence began to 
cool, and he resolved to proceed more moderately in tlie 
rest of the work; having already narrowly escaped a 
swinging rent, in pulling off the points^ which, being 
tagged with silver ^i (as we have obsened before) the 
judicious workman had, with much sagacity, double 
sown, to preserve them from falling. Resolving there- 
fore to rid his coat of a huge quantity of gold lace, he 
]»cked up the stitches with much caution, and diligently 
gleaned out all the loose threads as he went, which proved 
to be a work of time. Then he fell about the embroider- 
ed Iwlian figures of mcn^ iwmen, and children ; against 
vhich, as you have heard in its due place, their fatlier's 
testament was extremely exact and sevei-e : these, with 
auch dexterity and application, were, aAer a while, 
qiute eradicated, or utterly defaced. For the rest, where 
he observed the embroider}' to be worked, so close, as- 
not to be got away without damaging the cloth, or wliere 
it served to liide or strengthen any flaw in tlie body of 
the coat, contracted by the perpetual tampering of work- 
men upon it ; he concluded, tlic wisest course was to let 
it remain, resolving in no case whatsoever, that the sub- 
stance of the stuff should suffer injur}' ; w hich he thought 
the best method for serving the true intent and meaning 
of his father's will. And this is tlie nearest account I 



* Dogmata. MS. Pate. 

f PoiutB that bring in gain to the Clergj. ^^.S^. Pa(e. 
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' and mechanic; it is manifest he has -wholly neglected 
some, and been veiy imperfect in the resfl For, first of 
al], as eminent a cabalist as his disciples would represent 
him, bis account of the opus magnum is extremely poor 
and deficient j he seems to have read but very superficial- 
ly either Sendivogus, Behmen, or Jntkropasaphia Theo- 
inagica,^ He is also quite mistaken about the sphara 
pyroplasiica^ a neglect not to be atoned for ; and, if the 
reader will admit so severe a censure, vix crederem auto- 
rem hunc unquam audivisse ignis voccm* His fEiilings 
are not lcs« prominent in several parts of the mechanics. 
For, having read his writings with the utmost application, 
usual among modern wits, I could never yet discover 
the least direction about the stnicturc of that useful in- 
strument, a saveall. For want of w hich, if the modems 
liad not lent tlieir assistance, we might yet have wander- 
ed in the daik. {But I have still behind a fault far more 
notorious to tax this author with ; I mean, his gross igno- 
rance in the common laws of this realm, and in the doc- 
trine as well as discipline of the church of England.! 
A defect, indeed, for which both he, and all the ancients, 
stand most justly censured, by my worthy and ingenious 
friend, Mr. Wotton, bachelor of divinity, in his incompa- 
rable treatise of ancient and modern learning : a book, 
never to be suilicientlv valued, whether we consider the 
happy turns and flowings of tlie author^s wit, the great 



* A treatiso written nbout fifty years ago, hy a WclA gentleman 
of Cambridge. Hia name as I remember, Vaii^han, as appears by 
the answer to it written by llie learned Dr. Henry More. It ii a 
piero of tiie most unintelligible fustian, that perliaps wai ever pub- 
lisJu'd in any lanjs^age. Original. 

t Mr, WottoQ, (to whom our author never givei any quarter") 
in hi.s c3mpari.<ion of ancient and modem learning, numbert diviuity, 
lawr, 6^c. among those parti of knowledge, wherciu we excel (hr 
aAcicflts. H. 
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nsefulness of his sublime discoyeries upon the subject of 
flies and spittle, or the laborious eloquence of his style. 
Audi cannot forbear doing that author the justice of mj 
public acknowledgments, for the great helps and liftings I 
had out of his incomparable piece, while I was penning 
this treatise. 

But, beside these omissions in Homer already men- 
tioned, the curious reader will also observe several de- 
fects in that author's writings, for which he is not alto- 
gether so accountable. For whereas every branch of 
knowledge has received such wonderful acquirements 
since his age, especially within tliese ?jist three years, or 
thereabouts ; it is almost impossible he could be so very 
perfect in modern discoveries, as his advocates pretend. 
We freely acknowledge him to be the inventor of the 
compass, of gun-powder, and the circulation of the bloods- 
bat, 1 challenge any of his admirers to show me, in all his 
writings, a complete account of the spleen ; does he not 
also leave us wholly to seek in the art of political wager- 
ing ? What can be more defective and luisatjsfactory, 
than his long dissertation upon tea ? • And as to his me- 
tljod of salivation tvithout mercury, so much celebrated 
of late, it is, to my own knowledge and experience, a 
thing very little to be relied on. 

It was to supply such momentous defects, that I have 
been prevailed on, after long solicitation, to take pen in 
hand ; and I dare venture to promise, tlie judicious read- 
er shall find nothing neglected here, that can be of use upon 
any emei^ency of life. I am confident to have included 
and exhausted all, that human imagination can rise or fall 
to. Particularly, I recommend to the perusal of the learned, 
certain discoveries, that are wholly untouched by others; 
whereof I shall only mention, among a great many more, 
my new help for smatterers, or the art of being deep- 
leanud, aad shalUniHread. A curious invention about 
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mouse-traps. A universal rule of reason, or every maa 
\i\& o^Tk carver ; together with a roost useful engine for 
catching' of owls. All which, the judicious reader will 
ftttd largely treated on, in the several parts of this dls- 
coui-se. 

I hold myself obliged to give as much light as is pos- 
sible, into the beauties and excellencies of what I am 
writing : because it is become the fashion and humour 
most applauded, among the first authors of this polite 
and learned age, when they would correct the ill-nature 
of critical, or inform the ignorance of courteous readers. 
Besides, there hai^ been several famous pieces lately 
published, both in verse 'and prose, wherein, if the wri- 
ters had not been pleased, out of their great humanity 
and affection to the public, to give us a nice detail of 
tlie sublime and the admirable they contain, it is a thou- 
sand to one, whether we sliould ever have discovered 
one grain of either. For my own particular, I cannot 
deny, that whatever I have said upon this occasion, had 
been more proper in a preface, and more agreeable to 
the mode, which usually directs it thither. But I here 
think fit to lay hold of that great and honoiu-able privi- 
lege, of being the last writer; I claim an absolute au- 
thority in right, as the freshest modem, which gives me 
a despotic power over all authors before me. In the 
strength of which title, I do utterly disapprove and 
declare against that pernicious custom, making the pre- 
fa€e a bill of fare to the book. For I have always 
looked upon it as a high point of indisci-etion in mon- 
ster-mongers, and other retailers of strange sights, to 
hang out a fair large picture over the door, drawn after 
the life, with a most eloquent description underneath : 
tliis has saved me many a three-pence ; for my curiosity 
was fully satisfied, and I never offered to go in, though 
often invited by tlie iu*ging and attending orator, with 
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Us last moYing and BtaodiDg piece of rhetoric ; ^ Sir, 
ufoa my word, we are just going to begin." Such is 
eaoctly the fate at this time of prefaces, epistles, advev' 
Hsemenis, tntroductUms, prolegofncncus, apparatuses, to 
the readers. This expedient was admirable at first ; our 
great Dryden has long carried it as far as it would go, 
and with incredible success. He has often said to mc in 
fonfideiiGe, " that the world would have never suspect- 
ed him to be so great a poet, if he had not assured them 
so frequently in his prefaces, that it was impossible they 
could either doubt, or forget it." Perhaps it may be 
go; however, I much fear, his instnictions have edified 
out of their place, and taught men to grow wiser in cer- 
tain points, where he never intended they should ; for it 
is lamentable to behold, with what a lazy scorn many of 
the yawning readers of our age, do now-a-days twirl 
over forty or fifty pages of preface and dedication 
(which is tlie usual modem stint) as if it were so much 
Latin. Though it must be also allowed on the other 
hand, that a very considerable number is * known to 
proceed critics and wits, by reading nothing else. Into 
which two factions, I think, all present readers may 
.justly be divided. Now for myself, I profess to be of 
the former sort ; and therefore having the modem incli- 
nation, to expatiate upon the beauty of my own produc- 
tions, and display the bright parts of my discourse, I 
thought best to do it in the body of the work ; where, 
as it now lies, it makes a vciy considerable addition to 
the bulk of the volume ; a circumstance by no means to 
be neglected by a skilful writer. 

Having thus psdd my due deference and acknowledg- 
ment to an established custom of our ncM-est authors, by 



^ It should be, ' are * known, to agree with the following plurals, 
critics and wits, S. 
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•a long digression unsought for, and a unirersal censoie 
unprovoked ; by forcing into the light, with much pinnB 
and dexterity, my own excellencies, and other meu*B de- 
faults, with great justice to myself, and candour to them, 
I now happily resume my subject, to the infinite satis-, 
faction both of the reader and the autlior. 



SECT. VI. 



A TALE OP A TUB. 



We left Lord Peter in open rupture with his two 
brethi'en ;^ both for ever discarded fi-om his house, and 
resigned to the wide world, witli little or nothing to tru£t 
to. Which are cii'cumstauces that render them proper 
subjects for the charity of a ^niter's pen to work on ; 
scenes of misery ever affording the fairest harvest for 
great adventures. And in tliis, the world may perceive 
the difference between the integrity of a generous au- 
thor, and tliat of a common inend. The latter is ob- 
Tserved to adhere close f in prosperity, but on the decline 
of fortune, to drop suddenly ojOf. Whereas, tlie generous 
author, just on Uie contrary, fuids his hero on the dung- 
hill, from thence by gradual steps raises him to a throne, 
and then immediately witlidraws, expecting not so much 
as thanks for his pains: in imitation of which example, 
I have placed Lord Peter in a nuble house, given him a 
title to wear, and nvmey to spend. There I shall leave him 
for some time ; returning where common charity du'ecta 
me, to the assistance of his two brothers, at their lowest 

* It should be either, • with his two brothers,' or, * with Li- 
brethren/ omitting the two. S. 
t » Close,' for • do»ely.» 6/ 
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ebb. However, I shall by no means forget my character 
•f BSk historian, to foUov the truth step by step^ whatever 
ha^^ns, or wlierever it may lead me. 

The two exiles, so nearly united in fortime and inter- 
ert, took a lodging together ; where, at their first leisure; 
they began to reflect on the numberless misfortunes and 
vexations of their life past, and could not tell on the 
sodden, to what failure in theii* conduct they ought to 
impute them ; when, after some recollection, they called 
to mind the copy of their father's will, which they had 
so happily recovered. This was immediately produceds 
and a firm resolution taken between them, to alter what- 
ever was already amiss, and reduce all their future mea- 
sures to the strictest obedience prescribed therein. The 
main body of the will (as the reader cannot easily have 
£(xgot) consisted in certain admirable rules about the 
wearing of their coats ; in the perusal whereof, the two 
brothers, at every period, duly comparing the doctrine 
with the practice, there was never seen a wider difTcr- 
ence between two things ; horrible, downright transgres- 
doiis of every point Upon wliich they both resolved, 
without farther delay, to fall immediately upon reducing 
the whole, exactly after their father's model. 

But, here it is good to stop the hasty reader, ever im- 
patient to see the end of an adventure, before we wri- 
ters can duly prepai'e him for it. I am to record, that 
these two brothel's began to be distinguished at this time 
by certain name^ One of dicm desired to be called 
MARTIN,"^ and the other took the appellation of 
JACK.t These two had lived in much friendship and 
agreement, under the tyranny of their bi-other Peter, as 
it IB the talent of fellow-sufTerei's to do ; men in misfor- 

* Martin Luther. MS, Fait. 
\ Joha Calvin. JtCS. PaU,- 
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tune, being like men in the dark, to vrhom all coloun 
are the same: but when they came forward into the 
wOTld, and began to display themselves to each other, 
and to the light, their complexions appeared extremelj 
dlifferent; which the present postuie of their aflfaira gare 
them sudden opportunity to discover. 

But, here the severe reader may justly tax me as a 
writer of short memory, a deficiency to which a true 
modern cannot but, of necessity, be a little subject. Be- 
<jause, memory being an employment of the mind upon 
things past, is a faculty, for which the learned in our il- 
lustrious age, have no manner of occasion, who deal en- 
tirely with invention, and strike all tilings out of them- 
selves, or at least by collision from each other : upon 
which account, we think it highly reasonable to produce 
our great forgetful ness, as an argument unanswerable fix 
our great wit. I ought in method to have informed the 
reader, about fifty pages ago, of a fancy Lord Peter took, 
and infused into his brothers, to wear on their coats what- 
ever trimmings came up in fashion ; never pulling off 
any as tliey went out of the mode, but keeping on all 
together ; which amounted in time to a medley the most 
antic, you can possibly conceive ; and this to a degree, 
that upon the time of their falling out, there was hardly a 
tliread of the original coat to be seen : but an infinite 
quantity of lace and ribands, ondfringe^ and emhroulery^ 
and points ; I mean only those tagged with silver,* for 
the rest fell olT. Now tliis material cucumstance having 
been forgot in due place, as good fortune has ordered, 
comes in very properly here, when tlie two brotliers arc 
just going to reform their vestures into the primitive 
state, prescribed by tlieir fatlier's will. 

* Points tagged with silver, are those doctrines tliat promnic tlie 
prcatneas and wealth of the church, which huvi: beeo therefore wovn 
decpebt into the body of iwpory. U. 
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Tfaey both UDaDimously entered upon this great work, 
looking sometimes on their coats, and sometimes on the 
wilL Martin laid the (irst hand : at one twitch Inrought 
off a large handful of points;* and, with a second pull, 
stripped awaj ten dozen yards of fringe. But when he 
had gone thus far, he demuired awhile : he knew verj 
well, there yet remained a great deal more to be done ; 
however, the first heat being over, his violence began to 
cool, and he resolved to proceed more moderately in tlie 
rest of the work; having already narrowly escaped a 
swinging rent, in pulling olT the points, which, being 
tagged with silver^jf (as we have observed before) tlie 
judicious workman had, with much sagacity, double 
sown, to presei-ve them from falling. Resolving there- 
fore to rid his coat of a huge quantity of golfl lace, he 
^ked up the stitches with much caution, and diligently 
^eaned out all the loose threads as he went, which proved 
to be a work of time. Then he fell about the embroider' 
ti Indian figures of men^ women, and children ; against 
which, as you have heard in its due place, theu* fatlier's 
testament was extremely exact and severe : these, with 
much dexterity and application, were, afler a while, 
quite eradicated, or utterly defaced. For the rest, where 
he observed the embroidery to be worked, so close, as' 
not to be got away without damaging the cloth, or where 
it served to hide or strengthen any flaw in the body of 
the coat, conti'acted by the perpetual tampering of work- 
men upon it ; he concluded, tlie wisest course was to let 
it remain, resolving in no case whatsoever, that the sub* 
stance of the stuff should sufTer injury ; which he thought 
the best method for serving the true intent and meaning 
of his father's will. And this is the nearest account I 



* Dogmata. MS. Pate. 

f PoiatB that bring in gain to the Clergy. MS. Pate. 
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have been able to collect, of Martinis proceedings upou 
this great revolution. 

But his brother Jack, irhose adventures irill be so ex* 
fraordinary, as to furnish a great part in the I'emainder 
of tliis difvcourse, entered upon the matter iirith other 
thoughts, and a quite different spiiit. For the memory 
of Lord Peter's injuries produced a df gi'ce of hatred and 
spite, ^vhich had a much greater shai'e of inciting him, 
than any regai-ds after his fatlier's commands; since thes6 
appeared, at best, only secondary and subservient to the 
oQier. However, for this medley of humour he made a 
shift to find a veiy plausible name, honouring it with the 
title of ceal; which is perhaps tlic most significant 
word that has been ever yet produced in any language; 
^•i?, I tliink, I have fully proved in my excellent analyti- 
cal discoui\^ upou that subject ; wherein I have deduced 
a hisjtori-theo-physi-logical account of zeal, showing how 
it first proceeded from a notion into a word, and thence» 
in a lK)t summer, liijened into a tangible substance. This 
work, containing tlirce large volumes in foHo, I design 
very shortly to publisli by the modern way of subsaip- 
tion, not <loubt]iig but tlie nobility and gentiy of the land 
will give me al) posbiulc encouragement; having had al- 
icady such a taste of Mhat I am able to perform. 

1 record therefore, that brother Jack, brimful of this 
miraculous compound, reflecting witli indignation upon 
Peter's tyranny, and farther provoked by the desponden- 
cy of Martin, prefaced his i-esolutions to this purpose. 
" What," said he, " a rogue that locked up his drink,^ 
turned aivay our nives, ci)eated us of out fortunes ; palm- 
ed his damned crttsls upon us for mutton ; and, at last. 
kicked %is out of doom ; must we be in hib fashions, vr.ih 



* Driiiith Iho oi:p lo the la it." ; ei.'- 1."'! celib'n-y to ih<» ■\t:r::\ 
trtn-i:b^tuut!:!lion. M^' J'air. 
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a pox ! a rascal, besides, that all the street cries out 
aa;aio8t" Having thus kindled and inflamed himself, as 
high as possible, and by cousequcnce in a delicate temper 
for beginning a reformation, he set about the i^ork imme- 
diately; and in tluree minutes made more despatch, than 
Martin had done in as many liours. For, coiu'tcou.s 
reader, you are given to understand, that Z(ial U ne^xT so 
highly obliged, as when you set it a tearing ; and J8ck« 
who doated on that quality in himself, alloired it at this 
time its full swing. Thus it happened, that stripping 
down a parcel of goM lace a little too hastily, he rent the 
main body of his coat from top to bottom ;^' and whereas 
his talent was not of the happiest in taking up a slitdi, 
he knew no better way, than to darn it again with pack- 
thread and a sketver. But the matter was yet uiiinitely 
Wfflne (I record it with tears) when he procewled to the 
cmhrauUry : for, being clumsy by nature, and of temper 
impatient ; withal, beholding millions of stitches tliat re- 
quired the nicest hand, and sedatest constitution, to ex- 
tricate ; in a great rage he tore off the whole piece, clotli 
and all, and flung it into the kennel, and furiously thus 
continued his career ; ^ Ah, good brother Martin," said 
he, " do as I do, for tlic love of God ; strip, tear, pill, 
rend, flay off all, that we may appear as unlike that roi^ie 
Peter as it is possible; I would not, for a hundred 
pounds, carry the least mark about me, tliat might give 
OGcauon to tlie neighbours of suspecting that I was re- 
lated to such a rascal." But Martin, who at this time 
happened to be extremely phlegmatic and sedate, begged 
his brother, of all love, '' not to damage his coat by any 
means ; for he never would get such another :" desired 
him ^ to consider, that it was not tlieir business to form 



* Removing Episcopacy, and setting up Prrsbytcry in itB ro<9dl. 
MS, PaU. 
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their actions by any reflection upon Peter, but by ob^ 
serving the rules prescribed in their father's will. That 
he should remember, Peter was still their l»rother, what 
CTer faults or injuries he had committed ; and therefore 
they should, by all means, avoid such a thought, as thai 
of taking measures for good and evil from no other mle, 
than of opposition to him. That it was true, the testa- 
ment of their good father, was very exact in what related^ 
to the wearing of their coats ; yet it was no less penal and 
strict in prescribing agreement, andftiendship, and aiTeCtN^ 
tion between them. And therefore, if straining a point 
were at all dispensable, it would certainly be so, rather tb 
die advance of unity, than increase of contradiction.'* 

MARTIN had still proceeded as gravely as he be- 
gan, and doubtless would have delivered an admirable 
lecture of morality, which might have exceedingly con* 
4ributcd to my reader's repose both of body and miu<^ 
the true ultimate end of ethics ; but Jack was already 
gone a flight-shot bey ond his patience. And as in scho- 
lastic disputes, notliing serves to rouse the spleen of him 
that opposes so much, as a kind of pedantic afi*ected 
calmness in the respondent; disputants beiog for the 
most part like unequal scales, where the gravity of one 
side advances the lightness of the other, and causes it to 
fly up, and kick the beam : so it happened here, that 
the weight of Martin's argument exalted Jack's levity, 
and made him fly out and spurn agauist his brother's 
moderation. lu short, Martin's patience put Jack in a 
rage ; but that which most afflicted him, was, to observe 
his brother's coat so well reduced into the state of inno- 
cence ; while his own was either wholly rent to his shirt ; 
or those places, which had escaped hi«< cruel clutches, 
were still in Peter's livery. So that he looked like a 
drunken beau, half rifled by bullies; or like a fresh te- 
nant of Newgate, when he has refused the payment of 
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ganuah ; or Hke a discovered shoplifter, left to the mercy 
of Exdiaoge women;* or like a bawd in her old velvet 
petticoat, resigned into the secular hands of the mobile. 
Like any, or like all of these, a medley of rags and 
lace, and rents, and fringes, unfortunate Jack did now 
a{^)ear : he would have been extremely glad to see his 
coat in the condition of Martin's, but infinitely gladder 
to find that of Martin in the same predicament with his. 
However, since neither of these was likely to come to 
pass, he thought fit to lend the whole business another 
turn, and to dress up necessity into a virtue. There- 
fore, after as many of the fox's arguments f as he could 
muster up, for bringing Martin to reason, as he called it ; 
or, as he meant it, into his own ragged, bobtailed \ condi- 
tion ; and observing he said all to little purpose ; what, 
alas ! was left for the forlorn Jack to do, but after a mil- 
lion of scurrilities against his brother, to run mad with 
^leen, and spite, and contradiction. To be short, here 
began a mortal breach between these two. Jack went 
immediately to new lodgings, and in a few days it was 
for certain reported, that he had run out of his wits. In 
a short time after he appealed abroad, and confirmed 
the report by falling into the oddest whimsies that ever a 
sick brain conceived. 

* The galleries over the piazzas in the Royal Exchange were for- 
merly filled with shops, kept chiefly by women ; the same use wai 
made of a building called the New Exchange in the Strand ; this 
edifice has beenr pulled dowii , the shopkeepers have removed from 
the Royal Exchange into Comhill, aud the adjacent streets ; and-, 
there arc now no remains of Exchange women, but in Exeter change, 
and they are no longer deemed the first ministers of fashion. H. 

f The fox in the fable, who, having been caught in a trap and lost 
his tail, used many arguments to persuade the rost to cut off theirs . 
that the singularity of his deformity might not expose him to derl^ 
alon. H. 

X Shortcloaks. MS, PaU. 

P 2 . ^ . • . . 
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And now the little boys in tHe streets began to safaue 
him with several names. Sometimes they would call 
him Jaek the bald;^ sometimes Jadt with a lanUm,i 
sometimes, Dvtch Jack;X sometimes, Vrench Ht^^ 
iM)metimes, Tom the Beggar Hi and sometimes, Snockvag 
Jack of the North.li And it was under one, or some, or 
all of these appellations, which I leave the learned 
reader to determine, that he has given rise to the most 
iiliistrious and epidemic sect of iEolists; who, with ho* 
nourable commemoration, do still acknowledge the re- 
Bowned JACK, for their author and founder. Of whose 
original, as well as principles, I am now advancing to 
gratify the world with a very particular account. 

MeUao cotUmgens aincta leperc* 



SECT. VIL 

A DIGRESSION IN PRAISE OP DIGRESSIONS. 

I HA-VE sometimes heard of an Iliad in a nutshell ; but 
it has been my fortune to have much oftener seen a nut- 
shell in an Iliad. There is no doubt that human life 
has received most wonderful advantages from both ; but 
to which of the two the world is chiefly indebted, I shall 
leave among the curious, as a problem worthy of their ut« 
most inquiry. For the invention of the latter, I think tlie 
commonwealth of learning is chiefly obliged to the greaf 

** That 19, Calvin ; fVom caUui^ bald. H. 
) All thofe who pretend to inward light H. 
I Jack of Lejden, who gave rise to the Anabaptists. H. 
I The Hngonoti. M9. Paie. 

^ The Queniei, by which name the Protestantu in Flanders wrT«- 
called. 
1 J«ta KnoK, (he refemer of ScoUaod. H. 
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modem improyemeDt of (UgressioDs : the late r^uie- 
ments iu knowledge, running parallel to those of diet in 
our nation, which, among men of a judicious taste, are 
dressed up in various compounds, consisting in * soups 
and olios, fiicassees, and ragouts. 

It IS true, there is a sort of morose, detracting, ill-fared 
people, who pretend utterly to disrelish these polite inno- 
vations ; and as to the similitude from diet, tliey allow 
the parallel, but are so bold f to pronounce the example 
itself a con'uption and degeneracy of taste. They tell 
us, that the fashion of jumbling fifty things tc^cther in a 
dish, was at first introduced, in compliance | to a de- 
praved and debauched appetite, as well as to a crazy con- 
stitution : and to see a man hunting through an olio, af- 
ter the head and brains of a goose, a widgeon, or a wood- 
cock, is a sign he wants a stomach and digestion for more 
substantial victuals. Farther, they aifirm, that digiep- 
sions in a book, are like foreign troops in a state, which 
argue the nation to want a heart and hands of its own. 
and often eitlier subdue the natives, or drive tliem into 
the most unfruitful corners. 

But, after all that can be objected by these supercilious 
censors, it is manifest, the ."society of writers would quick- 
ly be reduced to a very inconsiderable number, if men 
wore put upon making books, with the fatal confinement 
of delivering nothing beyond what is to tlie purpose. It 
IS acknowledged, that were the case the same among us, 
as with the Greeks and Romans, when learning was iu 
its cradle, to be reai-cd, and fed, and clodicd by inveu- 

* • Consisting in,' is not an Ecglish i-Urase; it diould be> ♦ cor..- 
jiifltingof,' iic. S. 

f Tliis is an inaccurate mode of speech ftequenlly used by our au - 
ihor, in omitting the * as;' it should be, * so bold as to pronounce-.* 
&c. S. 

4 * In compliance to'— better— * In comrli^'flce with/ Ix. ft. 

I? 3 
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tlon ; it would be an easy task to fill up volumes upoa 
particular occasions, without farther expatiating from the 
subjects, than by moderate excursions, helping to advance 
or clear the main design. But with knowledge it has 
fai'ed, as with a numerous army, encamped in a fruitfiil 
country, Avhich, for a few days, maintains itself by the 
product of the soil it is on ; till provisions being tspeni, 
they are sent to forage many a mile, among friends or 
enemies, it matters not. Meanwhile the neighbouring 
fields, trampled and heated down, become barren and 
dry, affording no sustenance but clouds of dust 

The whole course of things being thus entirely chang- 
ed between us and the ancients, and the moderns wisely 
sensible of it ; we of this age have discovered a shorter, 
and more prudent method, to become scholars and wits, 
Avithout the fatigue of readhig or of thinking. The most 
accomplished way of using books at present, is twofold : 
cither firet, to sei've them as some men do lords, learn 
tlieir titles exactly, and then brag of their acquaintance. 
Or secondly, which is indeed the choicer, the profounder, 
and politer method, to get a thorough insight into the in- 
dex, by which the whole book is govcraed and turned, 
like fishes by the tail. For, to enter the palace of learn- 
ing at the great gate, requires an expense of time and 
Ibims ; therefore men of much haste, and little ceremo- 
ny, are content to get in by the back-door.^ For, the arts 
:ire all in a flyinsf march, and therefore more easily sub- 
<lucd by attackhig tlitm in the reai*. Thus physicians 
dij^cover the state of the whole body, by consulthig only 
what comes from behhid. Thus men catch kuov. ledge, 
hy throwing then* wit into the posteriors of a book, as boys 
do sparrows vMi flinging salt upon theu* tails. Thus hu- 
man Hf(^ is best luiderstood, by the wise man^s rule, of re- 
:^ardi;ig the ciid. Thus are the sciences found, like Pler- 
< ulcs's oxen, by tracuig them backwards. Thus are old 
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sciences uorayelled, like old stockings, by beginning at 
the foot 

Begde all this, the army of the sci'^nccf; has been of 
late, with a world of martial disci pihie, dravvn into its 
close fHrder, so that a view or a miister may be taken of 
it, with abundance of expedition. For this great bless- 
ing we arc wholly indebted to s} stems and abstracts, in 
which the modam fathei-s of learning, like pnident 
osurers, spent their sweat for the ease of us their chil- 
dren. For, labour is the seed of idleness, and it is the 
peculiar happiness of our noble age, to gather the fruit. 
ISow the method of growing wise, learned, and sub- 
lime, baying become so regular an affair, and so estab- 
lished in all its forms ; the number of writings must needs 
have increased accordingly, and to a pitch tliat has made 
it of absolute necessity for them to interfere continually 
with each other. Besides, it is reckoned, that there is 
not at this present a sufficient quantity of new matter 
left in nature, to lurnish and adorn any one particular 
subject, to the extent of a voliune. This I am told by 
a very skilful computer, who has given a full demonstra- 
tion of it from rules of arithmetic. 

This perhaps may be objected against by tliose who 
maintain the infinity of matter, and tlierefore will not al- 
low that any species of it can be exhausted. For an- 
swer to which, let us examine the noblest branch of mo- 
dem wit or invention, planted and cultivated by tlie pre- 
sent age, and which, of all otliers, has borne tlie most and 
llie fairest fruit For, tliough some remains of it were 
left us by the ancients, yet have not any of those, as I 
remember, been translated or compiled into systems for 
modem use. Therefore we may affirm to our own ho- 
nour, that it has, in some sort, been buth invented and 
brought to perfection by tlie same hands. What I mean 
is, that highly celebrated talent among the modern wits,. 
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of deducing similitudes, allusions, and applications, reif 
surprising, agreeable, and apposite from the pudenda of 

either sex, together with their proper uses. And truly, 

haviug obsei'ved how little invention bears any vogue, 
beside what is derived into these channels, I have some- 
times had a thought, that the happy genius of our age 

and country was prophetically held forth by that ancient 
typical descriptioi) of the Indian pigmies;'^ whose sta^ 
ture did not exceed above two foot ; sedgtiorttnt pudenda 
crassa, et ad talos nsque pcrtingentia. ^ow, I hav« 
been veiy curious to inspect the late productions, where* 
in the beauty of tills kind have most prominently appear- 
ed ; and although this vein has bled so freely, and all 
endeavoui's have been used in the power of human breath 
to dilate, extend, and keep it open ; like the Scythians,! 
who had a custom, and an instrument, to blow up tlie pri- 
vities of their mares, that tliey might yield the more 
milk : yet I am under an apprehension, it is near growing 
dry, and past all recover}' ; and thiit eitlier some new 
foude of wit should, if possible, be provi<led, or else, 
thai we must even be content with repetition here, as 
well as upon all other occasions. 

. This will stand as an incontestable argument, that our 
modern wits are not to reckon upon tlie infinity of mat- 
ter, for a constant supply. Wliiit remains therefore, but 
that our last recourse must be had to large indexes, and 
little compendiions ? Quotations must Ix^ plentifully ga- 
tlicred, and booked in alphabet; to this eni), though au- 
thors need be little consulted, yet critics, and commenta- 
tors, and lexicons carefully must. Bui above all, those 
,fudicious collectors of bright parts, aiid flowers, ami cb- 
scrvandas^ are to be nicely dwelt on, by some called thf 

* Ctcs;«» fiiipm. aj:ud Pbotiuin. 
t Ilerodot L. iv. 
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sieves and bouhen of learning ; though it is left undeter- 
nined^ whether they dealt in peark or meal ; and amsc- 
quently, whether we are more to value that whkh passed 
through, or what staid behind. 

By these methods, in a few weeks, there starts up ma- 
ny a writer, capable of managing the profoundest and 
most universal subjects. For, what though his head be 
empty, provided his common-place book be full ; and if 
you will bate him but the circumstances of method, and 
style, and grammar, and invention ; allow him but the 
common privileges of transcribing from others, and di- 
gressing from himself, as often as he shall see occasion ; 
he will desire no more ingredients towards fittiug up a 
treatise, that shall make a veiy comely figure on a book- 
seller's shelf ; there to be preserved neat and clean for a 
long eternity, adorned with the heraldry of its title fairly 
inscribed on a label ; never to be tlmmbed or greased by 
students, nor bound to everlasting chains of darkness in 
a library Hbut, when the fulness of time is come, shall 
happily undergo the trial of purgatory, in order to ascend 
the sky. 

Without these allowances, how is it possible we mo- 
dern ^nts should ever have an oppwtunity to introduce 
our collections, listed under so many thousand heads of a 
different nature ; for want of which, the learned world 
would be deprived of infinite delight, as well as instiuc- 
tion, and we ourselves buried beyond redress, in an in- 
glorious and undistiDguished oblivion ? 

From such elements as these, I am alive to behold the 
day, wherein tlie corporation of authors can outvie all 
its brethren in the guild. A happiness derived to us, 
with a great many others, from our Scythian ancestoi-s ; 
among whom the number of pens was so infinite, that the 
Grecian * eloquence had no other way of expressing it, 

* Herodot. L». iv. 
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than bj saying, that in the regions far to the North, it was 
hardly possible for a man to travel, the very air was so re- 
plete with feathers. 

The necessity of this digression will easily excuse 
the length ; and I have chosen for it as proper a place as 
I could readily find. If the judicious reader can assign 
a fitter, I do here irapower him to remove it into any 
other comer he pleases. And so I return with great alac- 
lity to pursue a more important concern. 



SECT. VIIL 
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The learned iEolists * maintain the original cause of 
all things to be wind, from which principle this whole 
univci*se was at first produced, and into which irniust at 
last be resolved ; that the same breath, which had kin- 
dled, and blew up the flame of nature, should one day 
blow it out : 

Quod proad d nobis jlectat jorlmia gubemans. 

This is what the adepU understand by their anima 
mundi ; that is to say, the spirit, or breathy or wind of the 
world ; for, examine the whole system by the particulars 
of nature, and you will find it not to be disputed. For 
whether you please to call the forma irformans of man, 
by the name of spiriUis, animus^ qfflatuSy or anima i 
what are all these but several appeUations for wind, 
wliich is the ruling element in every compound, and into 
which they all resolve upon theur corruption ? Farther, 

* All pretenderB to insjiration whatsoever, H. 
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"^ -what IB life itself, but, as it is commonly called, the 
^- breath of our nostrils ? vhence it is very justly obscn^ed 
by naturalists, tliatwind still contimies of great emolu- 
^^ ■ meat in certain mysteries not to be named, giving occa- 
^ sioD for those happy epithets of turpdus^ and infiatua^ 
^ i{^lied either to the anittent, or recipient organs. 
-J By what I have gathered out of ancient records, I 
find the compass of their doctrine took in two-and-thirty 
points, wherein it would be tedious to be very particu- 
lar. However, a few of their most important precepts, 
Reducible from it, are by no means to be onutted ; among 
' Tthich the following maxim was of much weight ; that 
ance wind had the master-share, as well as operation in 
every compound, by consequence, those beings must be 
of chief excellence, wherein that primordium appears 
I most prominently to abound ; and therefore man is iu 
the highest perfection of all created things, as havings 
^ by the great bounty of philosophers, been endued with 
three distinct animas or winds, to which the sage iEo- 
lists, with much liberality, have added a fourth of equal 
necessity, as well as ornament, with the other three ; by 
this quartum prindpiutn, taking iu the four comers of 
the world ; which gave occasion to that renowned cor 
ialist^ Bmnbastus,* of placing the body of a man in due 
position to the four cardinal points. 

In consequence of this, their next principle was, tliat 
man brings with him into the world a peculiar portion 
or grain of wind, which may be called a quinta essentia^ 
extracted fi-om the other four. This quintrssence is of a 
catholic use upon all emergencies of life, is improvable 
into all arts and sciences, and may be wonderfully re- 
fined, as well as enlarged, by certain methods in educa- 

* This is one of the names of Paracelsu? ; he was called Chiisto- 
phorus Theophrastus Paracelsus Bumbastus. H. 
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lion. This, when bloAvn up to its perfection, ought t 
to be covetously hoai'ded up, stifled, or hid undei 
bushel, but freely commuuicated to mankind. Up 
these reasons, and others of equal weight, the wise M 
lists affirm, the gift of BELCIUI^G to be tlic nobli 
act of a rational creature. To cultivate which art, ai 
render it more serviceable to mankind, they made use 
several methods. At certain seasons of the year, yt 
might behold the priests among them, in vast uumbe 
with thcu* moidlis gaping rmb against a storm.* . 
other times were to be seen several hundreds linked 1 
gether in a circular chain, \idth every man a pair of b 
lows applied to his neighbour's breech, by which th 
blew up each other to the shape and size of a tun ; ai 
for that reason, with great propriety of speech, d 
usually call their bodies, their vessels. When by thei 
and the like performances, they were grown sufficient 
replete, they would immediately depart, and disei 
bogue, for the public good, a plentiful share of their a 
quircments into their disciples'* chaps. For we must he 
observe, that all learning was esteemed among Uiem, 
be compounded from the same principle. Because, Ari 
it is generally affirmed, or confessed, that learning pu 
eth men up : and secondly, they proved it by the fc 
lowing syllogism : " Words arc but wind ; and leai'nu 
is nothing but words; ergo, learning is nothing b 
wind." For this reason, the philosophers among the 
didy in thek schools, deliver to their pupils all the 
doctrines and opuiions by eructation, whereui they hi 
acquired a wonderful eloquence, and of incredible v 
riety. But the great characteristic, by whicli their chi' 
sages were best distuiguished, was a certain posdtion 

^' This is meant of those seditious preac'iens who h!ow -in • 
scprf? of rebellion, &c. H. 
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countenance, irhkh gave undoubted intelligence, to 
what d^ree or prq>oi'tiou, tlie spirit asitatcd the inward 
mass. For, after certain gripings, the wind and vapours 
KBuing forth, having first by their turbulence and cou- 
ruldons witliiu caused an earthquake in man's little 
world, distorted tlie mouth, bloated the cheeks, and gave"*^ 
the eyes a terrible kind of relievo ; at such junctures 
all their belches were received for sacred, the sourer the 
better, and swallowed with infinite consolation by their 
meagre devotees. And, to render tliese yet more com- 
plete, because the breath of man^s life is in his nostrils, 
therefore the choicest, most edifying, and most enliven- 
ing belches, were very wisely conveyed through that ve- 
hicle, to give them a tincture as they passed. 

Their gods were the four wincb, whom they worship- 
ped, as the spuits that pervade and enliven the universe, 
and as those fitmi whom alone all inspiration can pro- 
periy be said to proceed. However, the chief of these, 
to whom they performed the adoration of LatricL^^ was 
the almighty T^orth ; an ancient deity, whom the inha- 
bitants of Megalopolis, in Greece, had likewise in tlie 
highest reverence : omnium deorum Boream tnaxime ce^ 
l^antX This god, though endued with ubiquity, 
was yet supposed, by the profounder iEolists, to possess 
one peculiar habitation, or (to speak in form) a caelum 
empyrceum^ wherein he was more intimately present 
This was situated in a certain repon, well known to the 
ancient Greeks, by them called, 2xari«,$ or tlie land of 
darkness. And although many controversies have ari- 
sen upon that matter, yet so much is undisputed ; that 

* It should be, * given.' S. 

t Latria is that worship which is paid only *r\ *\\** g'jnrciBP Dr*. 
ty. H. 

\ Pausanias, I. viii. 

\ Darkncs!', or Scotlandi MS Pntf ' 
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tion ; it Mould be an easy task to fill up volumes upoa 
particular occasions, without farther expatiating from the 
subjects, than by moderate excursions, helping to advance 
or clear the main design. But with knowledge it has 
fai-ed, as with a numerous army, encamped in a fruitful 
country, which, for a few days, maintains itself by the 
product of the soil it is on ; till provisions being spent, 
they are sent to forage many a mile, among friends w 
enemies, it matters not. Meanwhile the neighbouring 
fields, trampled and heated down, become barren and 
dry, affording no sustenance but clouds of dust. 

The whole course of things being thus entirely chang- 
ed between us and the ancients, and the moderns wisely 
sensible of it ; we of tliis age have discovered a shorter, 
and more prudent method, to become scholars and wits, 
without the fatigue of reading or of thinking. The most 
accomplished way of ushig books at present, is twofold : 
cither fii*st, to serve them as some men do lords, learn 
their titles exactly, and then brag of their acquaintance. 
Or secondly, which is indeed the choicer, the profounder, 
and politer method, to get a thorough insight into the in- 
dex, by which the whole book is governed and turned, 
like fishes by the tail. For, to enter the palace of leaiii- 
ing at the great gate, requires an expense of time and 
forms ; therefore men of much haste, and little ceremo- 
ny, are content to get in by the back-door.^ For, the arts 
arc all in a flyinsj march, and therefore more easily sub- 
dued by attacking thtm in the rear. Thus physicians 
discover the state of the whole body, by consulthig only 
wJiat comes from behhid. Thus men catch knov. ledge, 
by tlnowiiig their wit into the posteriors of a book, as boys" 
do sparrows w^th flinging salt upon thcu' tails. Thus hu- 
man life IS best understood, by the wise man^s rule, of re- 
^^ardiiig the end. Thus are tlie sciences found, like Her- 
< ulcs's oxen, by tiacuig them backwards. Thus are eld 
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sciences unraTelled, like old stockings, by beginning at 
the foot. 

Befflde all this, the army of the sci»^nces has been of 
late, with a world of martial disciplhie, dra;vn into its 
close order, so that a view or a muster may be taken of 
it, with abundance of expedition. For this groat bless- 
ing we are wholly indebted to 8}'stems and abstracts, in 
which the modem fathei-s of learning, like pnident 
usurers^ spent their sweat f(Hr tlie ease of us their cliil- 
dren. For, labour is the seed of idlene$;s, and it is the 
peculiar happiness of our nobJe age, to gather the fniit. 
I^ow the method of growing wise, learned, and sub- 
lime, having become so regular an affair, and so estab- 
lished in all its forms ; the number of writings must needs 
have increased accordingly, and to a pitch Uiat has made 
it of absolute necessity for them to interfere continually 
with each other. Besides, it is reckoned, that there is 
not at this present a sufficient quantity of new matter 
left in nature, to furnish and adorn any one particular 
subject, to the extent of a voliune. This I am told by 
a very skilful computer, who has given a full demonstra- 
tion of it from rules of arithmetic. 

This perhaps may be objected against by those who 
maintain the infinity of matter, and therefore will not al- 
low that any species of it can be exhausted. For an- 
swer to which, let us examine the noblest branch of mo- 
dem wit or invention, planted and cultivated by the pre- 
sent age, and which, of all otiiers, has borne the most and 
tlie fairest fruit For, tliough some remains of it were 
left us by the ancients, yet have not any of those, as I 
remember, been translated or compiled into systems for 
modem use^ Therefore we may alfinn to our own ho* 
nour, that it has, in some sort, been both invented and 
brought to perfection by the same hands. What I mean 
is, that highly celebrated talent among the modern wits,, 
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of deducing similitudes, illusions, and applicationg, Terp 
surprising, agreeable, and apposite from the pudenda of 
either sex, together with their proper uses. And tiuly, 

haviug obsei'ved how little invention bears any vogue, 
beside what is derived into tliese channels, I have some- 
limes had a thought, that the happy genius of our age 
and country was prophetically held forth by that ancient 
typical description of the Indian pigmies ;^ whose sta- 
ture did not exceed above two foot ; sed quorum pudenda 
crassa, et ad talos u^que pcrtingentia, ^ow, I hav« 
been veiy curious to inspect the late productions, wher^ 
in the beauty of this kind liave most prominently appear- 
ed ; and alUiougli tills vein has bled so freely, and all 
endeavours have been used In the power of human breath 
to dilate, extend, and keep it open ; like the Scytliians,t 
who had a custom, and an iustniment, to blow up the pri- 
vities of their mares, tliat tliey might yield the more 
milk : yet I am under an appreheusioiu it is near growing 
ilry, and past all recovery ; and th^t ciilier some new 
foufk of wit shoidd, if possible, be provi<led, or else, 
thai we must even be content with i-epetition here, as 
well as upon all oilier occasions. 

. This will stand as an incontestable argument, that our 
Liodern wits are not to reckon upon the uifinity of mat- 

■ 

ter, for a coublant supply. What remains therefore, but 
that our last rccoui-se must be hud to large indexes, and 
little compendiions ? Quotations must be plentifully ga- 
lhci'e<], and )K)oked in alphabet; to this end, though au- 
tliors need he little consulted, yet ciitics, and commenta- 
tors, and lexicojis carefnlly nmst. But above ail, those 
judicious collect jis of bright parts, u^id flowers, and oh- 
servandas^ are to be nicely dwelt on. by some called tl)f 

? Ctcsla- fruKm. a-ud Pkotium. 
t Herodot. L. iv. 
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sieves and boHhen of learning; thooghiti&lcft undeter- 
mined^ whether they dealt in peark or meal ; and conse- 
quently, whether we are more to value that which passed 
through, or what staid behind. 

By these methods, in a few weeks, there starts up ma- 
ny^ a writer, capable of managing the profoundest and 
moet universal subjects. For, what though his head be 
empty, provided his common-place book be full ; and if 
you will bate him but the circumstances of method, and 
^le, and grammar, and invention ; allow him but the 
common privileges of transcribing from others, aud di- 
gressing from himself, as often as he shall see occasion ; 
he will desire no more ingredients towards fitting up a 
treatise, that shall make a veiy comely figure on a book- 
seller's shelf ; there to be preserved neat and clean for a 
long eternity, adorned with the heraldry of its title fairly 
inscribed on a label ; never to be tlmmbed or greased by 
students, nor bound to everlasting cliaiiis of darkness in 
a library Hbut, when the fulness of time is come, shall 
happily undergo the trial of purgatory, in order to ascend 
the sky. 

Without these allowances, how is it possible we mo- 
dem wits should ever have an oppwtunity to introduce 
our collections, listed under so many thousand heads of a 
different nature ; for want of which, the learned world 
would be deprived of infuiite delight, as well as instiuc- 
tion, and we ourselves buried beyond redress, in an in- 
glorious and undistinguished oblivion ? 

From such elements as these, I am alive to behold the 
day, wherein tlie corporation of authors can outvie all 
its brethren in the guild. A happiness derived to us, 
with a great many others, from our Scythian ancestoi-s ; 
among whom the number of pens was so inAnite, that the 
Grecian * eloquence had no other way of expressing it, 

* Hcrodot. L». 3v. 
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than bj saying, that in the regions far to the North, it was 
hardly possible for a man to travel, the very air was so re- 
plete with feathers. 

The necessity of this digression "will easily excuse 
the length ; and I have chosen for it as proper a place as 
I could readily find. If the judicious reader c^n assign 
a fitter, I do here irapower him to remove it into any 
other comer he pleases. And so I return with great alac- 
rity to pursue a more important concern. 



SECT. VIIL 
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The learned iEolists * maintain the original cause of 
all things to be wind, from which principle this whole 
univci*se was at first produced, and into which irniust at 
last be resolved ; that the same breath, which had kin- 
dled, and blew up the flame of nature, should one day 
blow it out : 

Quod proad d nobis flectat Jartutia gubemans. 

This is what the adepU understand by tlieir amma 
nnindi ; that is to say, the spirit, or breathy or wind of the 
world ; for, examine the whole system by the particulan 
of nature, and you will find it not to be disputed. For 
whether you please to call die forma informans of man, 
by the name of spiritus, animus^ cffflatus^ or animai 
what are all these but several appeUations for wind, 
wliich is tlie ruling element in every compound, and into 
which they all resolve upon theur corruption ? Farther, 

' All pretendert to inspiration whatsoever. H. 
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-If hat IB life itself, but, as it is commouly called, the 
breath of our nostrils ? -whence it is very justly obsorred 
by naturalists, tliat wind still continues of great emolu- 
ment in certain mysteries not to be named, giving occa- 
sion fw those happy epithets of turpdus^ and infiatm^ 
applied either to the cmitlent, or recipient organs. 

By what I have gathered out of ancient records, I 
find the compass of their doctrine took in two-and-thirty 
points, wherein it would be tedious to be very particu- 
lar. However, a few of their most important precepts, 
deducible from it, are by no means to be omitted ; among 
which the following maxim was of nuich weight ; that 
since wind had the master-share, as well as operation in 
every compound, by consequence, those beings must be 
of chief excellence, wherein that primordium appears 
most prominently to abound ; and therefore man is iu 
tlie highest perfection of all created things, as having 
by the great bounty of philosophers, been endued with 
three distinct ammas or winds, to which the sage iEo* 
lists, with much liberality, have added a fourth of equal 
necessity, sis well as ornament, with the other three ; by 
this quartum prtncipium, taking in the four comers of 
the world ; which gave occasion to that renowned cor 
ialijit, BttmbeLstus^^ of placing the body of a man in due 
position to the four cardinal points. 

In consequence of this, their next principle was, that 
man brings with him into the world a peculinr portion 
or grain of wind, which may be called a quinta essentia^ 
extracted from the other foui*. This quintessence is of a 
catholic use upon all emero:cncies of life, is improvable 
into all arts and sciences, and may be wonderfully re- 
fined, as well as enlarged, by certain methods in educa- 

* This is one of the names of Paracelsus ; he was caUcd Christo- 
pborus TheophraBtus ParaceUui Bumbastui . H. 
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lion. This, ^hen bloAvn up to its perfectiou, ought not 
to be covetously hoai'ded up, stifled, or hid under a 
bushel, but freely communicated to mankind. Upon 
these reasons, and others of equal weight, the idse i£o- 
lists affirm, the gift of BELCIimG to be tlic nobkst 
act of a rational creature. To cultivate which art, and 
render it more serviceable to mankind, they made use of 
several methods. At certain seasons of the year, you 
Tiiight behold the priests among them, in vast uumbeny 
with their mouths gaping wide against a storm.* At 
t>ther times were to be seen several hundreds linked to- 
getlier in a circular chain, with every man a pair of bel- 
lows applied to his neighbour's breecli, by which they 
blew up each other to the shape and size of a tun ; and 
for that reason, with gi'eat propriety of speech, did 
usually call their bodies, theur vessels. When by these, 
and the like performances, they were grown sufficiently 
replete, they would immediately depart, and disem* 
bogue, for the public good, a plentiful share of their ac- 
qiurements into tlieir disciples' chaps. For we must here 
observe, that all learning was esteemed among tliem, to 
be compounded from the same principle. Because, Ai-st, 
it is generally affirmed, or confessed, that learning puflf- 
eth men up : and secondly, they proved it by the fol- 
lowing syllogism : ^' Words arc but wind ; and leai'ning 
is nothing but words; ergo^ learning is nothing but 
wind." For this reason, ttie philosophers among them 
did, in theii* schools, deliver to then: pupils all their 
doctrines and opinions by eructation, whtreiii they had 
acquired a wonderful eloquence, and of incredible va- 
riety. But the great characteristic, by which their chief 
sages were best distuiguished, was a certain position of 

''■ Tbi« 13 meant of thofe seditlout proaclipw, who ♦il^w -jn ^k.. 
«c«T« of rebellion, ^c. H. 
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rouDCeaance, which ^Te undoubted iutelHseuce, to 
■hat d^ree or proportioo. the spirit asiiated the toward 
Jimm For, after certain jripinss. t^ic wind and vapours 
isRans forth, hayio? first br their tiuixilence and con- 
mldois wiihiu caused an earthqualre in man's little 
world, Astortedthe niouih. bloaied the cbeekf;. aail sxvt* 
d:e eyes a terrible kind of relievo; at such jimctureft 
all their belches were received for sacred^ the sourer the 
beaer, and swallowed with infinite coiidohition br their 
n^^sre devotees. And, to render diese yet more com- 
plete, because the breath of man s life is in his uostrib. 
iberefare the choicest. mo5t euiryin°:. and most euliveo- 
iii^ belchtsw were veiy wbel v co jveyed throiij^h that ve- 
hicle, to zi^e them a tincture as diej passed. 

Their sods were the four wind?, whom they wonhip- 
ped. as the spirits that pci'vade and enliven the universe, 
and as those from whom alone all inspiraiiun can pro- 
perly be said to proceed. However, die chief of these* 
to whom they performed the adoration of LairiiLi was 
the almighty ^orih ; an ancient deity, whom the inha- 
bli':iats of Megalopolis, in Greece, had likewise in the 
highest reverence : ewmium deontm Baream maiime 00- 
igbroMt.X This god, though endued with ubiquity, 
was yet supposed, by the profoiinder .^.olists. to possess 
one pecidiar habiiatioo, or (to speak in form) a rcr/irm 
empyrfntm^ wherein he was more intimately present. 
This was situated in a certain repon, well known to the 
ancient Greeks, by them called, ^K»riaL,h or the land of 
darkness. And although many controversies have ari- 
sen upon that matter, yet so much b undisputed ; that 

* Itahouldbc, 'given.' S. 

- Latna is that worship which ii ptiid cti'.v -.5 •Ij'* ^^nr'^ssf Jh\- 
tr. H. 

X Pjusanias, I. viii. 

» Dark-lies?, or ScotlanA MS PrJ' ' 
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from a region of the like denomination, the most refined 
iEolists have borrowed their original ; whence, in every 
age, the zealous among their priesthood have brought 
over th('ir choicest inspiration, fetching it with their 
own hands from tlie fountain-head in certain bladden^ 
and disploding it among the sectaries in all nations, 
who did, and do, and ever will, dailj gasp and pant 
after it. 

JN'ow, their mysteries and rites were performetl in this 
manner. It is well known among the learned, that the 
virtuosoes of former a^es had a contrivance for carrying 
and preserving winds in casks or barrels, which was of 
great assistance upon long sea vofyages : and the loss of 
so useful aji art at present, is very much to be lament- 
ed ; a1thoiu(!), I know not how, with great negligence 
omitted by Pancirolus.* It was an invention ascribed to 
i£ohis hims^:lf, from whom this sect is denominated ; and 
who, in honour of their founder's memory, have to tWs 
day preserved great nurabere of those ban'cls, whereof 
they fix one in each of then* temples, flrst beating out 
die top ; into this bairel, upon solemn days, the priest en- 
ters; where, having before duly prepared himself by the 
methods already described, a secret funnel is also convey- 
ed from his posterioi-s to the bottom of the barrel, which 
ad;ni(s new supplies of inspir.ition, from a northern chink 
or cranny. WhereupoTL yon behold him swell immediate- 
ly to the shape and size of his vessel. In this i>osture 
he disembogues whole tempests upon liis auditor}', as the 
spirit from beneath gives him utterance; which, issuing 
ex atii/iis ct pffutralihu.f^ is not performed without much 
pain and gri pings. And the wind, in breakhig forth, 



* An author wlio writ, Dt Artibw perditis, &c. of arts lost, aud of 
arlt inveutcd. H. 
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deak neith his face^ as it does \rith that of the sea, first 
hlackening, then -wriDkJing, and at last bursting it into 
a foam. It is in thb ^ise, the saci^d ^olist delivers 
lus oracular belches to his panting; disciples; of nvhom, 
some are gceedilj gaping after the sanctified breath ; 
others are all the irhile hymnino: out the praises of the 
winds; and, gently wafted to and fro by their own hum- 
ming, do thus represent Ik^sofi breezes of their deities 
appeased. 

It is from this custom of the priests, that some authors 
msdntain these iEolists to have been very ancient in the 
wwld. Because the delivery of their m]^steries, which 
I have just now mentioned, appears exactly the same 
witli that of other aacient oracles, whose inspirations 
were owing to certain subterraneous effluviums of wind, 
delivered with the same pain to the priest, and much 
about the same infhience on the people. It is true in- 
deed, that these were frequently managed and directed 
by female officers, whose organs were understood to be 
better disposed for the admission of those oracular gusts, 
as entering and passing up through a receptacle of great- 
er capacity, and causing also a pruriency by the way, 
such as, with due management, hath been refined from 
carnal into a spiritual ecstacy. And, to strengthen this 
profound conjecture, it is farther insisted, that this cus- 
tom oi female priesis\ is kept up still in certain refined 
colleges of our modem iEolists, who are agreed to re- 
ceive their inspiration derived through the receptacle 
aforesaid, like their ancestors, the sybils. 

And whereas the mind of a man, when he gives the 
q>ur and bridle to his tlioughts, does never stop, but na- 

* This 1:1 an exact descrijitioo of the changes made in the face b^ 
rntlmriastic preachers. H. 
t Quakers, who suffer their wcmen to preach and pray. H< 
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tiirally sallies out into both extretnes, of high and low, 
of good and evil; his first flight of fancy, commoalj 
transports him to ideas of what is most perfect, finished, 
and exalted ; till having soared out of his own reach and 
sight, not well perceiving how near* the fronUeis of 
height and depth border upon each other; with the same 
coui'se and wing, he falls down plump into the lowat 
bottom of things ; like one who travels the East into the 
West; or like a sti'aight line drawn by its own lei^ 
into a circle. Whether a tbcture of malice in our nsr 
tures, makes us fond of fiu'nishiug every blight idea, with 
Its reverse; or, whether reason, reflecting upon the som 
i)f things, can, like the sun, serve only to enlighten one 
half of the globe, leaving the other half by necewity 
under shade and darkness ; or, whether fancy, flying up 
to the imagination of what is highest and best, becomes 
overshot, and spent, and weary; and suddenly falls, like 
a dead bird of paradise, to the ground ; or whether, af- 
ter all these metaphysical conjectures, I have not entire- 
ly missed tlie true reason; the proposition boweveri 
-which has stood me in so much circumstance, is altoge< 
thcr true; that as the most uncivilized parts of mankincl 
have some way or other climbed up into the conception oi 
a god, or supreme power; so they have seldom foi^t to 
provide their fears with certain ghastly notions, which, 
instead of better, have served them pretty tolerably for 
a devil. And this proceeding seems to be natural 
enough ; for it is with men, whose imaginations are lifted 
up very high, after the same rate, as witli those, whose 
bodies are so; that as they are deliglited with the ad- 
vantage of a neai-cr contemplation upwards, so ihey arc 
equally terrified with the dismal prospect of the precipice 
below. Thus, in the choice of a devil, it has been the 

■ * Near/ for * nea riy . ' 8 . • 
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tunal method erf* mankind, to single out some being, 
either in act, or in vision, which was in most antipatbj 
, to the god thej had framed. Thus also the sect of 
^ iSolists possessed themselves with a dread, and horror, 
and hatred of two malignant natures, betwixt whom, and 
the deities they adored, perpetual enmity was establish- 
ed. The first of these was the chameleon,* sworn foe 
to inspiration, who in scorn devoured large influences of 
their god, without refunding the smallest blast by eruc- 
f ation. The other was a huge terrible monster, called 
HSmdinavent, who, with four strong arms, waged ctcmat 
battle with all their divinities, dexterously turning to 
avoid their blows, and repay them with interest. 

Thus furnished, and set out with gods as well as de- 
vils» was tlie renowned sect of ilLolists, which makes at 
this day so illustrious a figure in tlie world, and whereof, 
that polite nation of Laplanders are, beyond all doubt, 
a most authentic branch ; of whom I therefore cannot. 
without injustice, here omit to make honourable men- 
tion ; since they appear to be so closely allied in point of 
interest, as well as inclinations, with tlieir brother iEolists 
imong us, as not only to buy their winds by wholesale 
from the same merchants, but also to retail them ailer 
the same rate and method, and to aistomers much 
alike. 

Nov, whether the system here delivered was wholly 
compiled by Jack ; or, as some writers believe, ratlier 
copied from the original at Dclphos, with certain addi- 
tions and emendations, suited to the times and circum- 
stances; I shall not absolutely determine. This I may 
afiirm, that Jack gave it at least a new tiuD, and formed 

* I do not well understand what the author aims at here, any more 
than bytiie terrible ra<Mister, mentioned in the followiug lines, called 
Mndin a vtni^ which k the Frtach name for a windmill. W. Wot* 
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it ioto the same dress and mode], as it lies deduced bf 
me. 

I have long sought afler this opportunity of d<mig 
justice to a society of men, for whom I have a pecidiv j 
honour; and -whose opinions, as well as practices, have 
been extremely misrepresented, and traduced, by tiK 
malice or ignorance of their adversaries. For, I think 
it one of the greatest, and best of hiunan actioDfl^ to r» 
move prejudices, and place things in their truest and 
fairest light; which I therefore boldly undertake, without 
any regards of my own, beside the conscience, the ho- 
Dour, and the thanks. 



SECT. IX. 

▲ DIGRESSION CONCERKING THE ORIGINAL, THE UH^ 
AND IMPROVEMENT, OF MADNESS IN A COMMOff' 
WEALTH. 

Nor shall it any ways detract from the just reputation 
•f tliis famous sect, that its rise and institution are owing 
to such an author, as I have described Jack to be ; a per- 
son whose intellectuals were overturned, and his brain 
shaken out of its natural position ; which we conunonly 
suppose to be a distemper, and call by the name of mad- 
ness OT frenzy.* For, if we take a survey of the great- 
est actions that have been performed in the world, un- 
der the influeuce of single men ; which are, the estab- 
lishment of new empures by conquest ; the advance and 

^ Credile mihi, anatlijminBlfl si ia ccrcbnim est, in toto corpoK 
fluctiim facii. Tri!nnIc]iio apud Foirenium.—iftt^vfitao'ti vapor 
f-A et exiialatio, q-ire Lie di? renlris flatibus intelligi-nda. MS. Pate. 
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rojp^sBof new scliemcs in phiiosophj; and thccontriv- 
ig, as veil as the propa^^atiug of new religions ; we shall 
Bd the authors of them all, to have been persons irhofp 
atural reason had admitted great revolutions from their 
iet, their education, the prevalenc}- of some cf rtain 
^mper, together with tlie particular hiruence of air and 
Umatc. Besides, there is something indivichial m hii- 
lan nrinds, that easily kindles, at the accidental approMrh 
nd collision of certain circumstances, which, though of 
laltr}' and mean appearance, do often (lame out iiit.othe 
preatest em^^i'stjncifs of life. I'or, great tisrr.s arr noi 
ilways given Lv strons: hands, but bv luckv p.(i;:pt!o;i. 
Jidat proper &'r»f oris ; and it if of no import w^w) \\k 
ire was kindled, if the vapour has once got i»j) ii«t'- •;' 
[xain. For. ^tlic II PDer region of man is fnmihtr! \\\j 
lie middle region of the air; the materials arc I'/niy." 
rora causes nf the widest difTerence, yft j)rudiico ;:: iv-i 
he sumt subttance and eifect. IMipts arise from the f •;. * ■ . 
teams from dunghills, exhalations from tJic sra, ?■ ' 
liiokefrom fire; yet all clouds ai-e the s:'n)f' i:i coni;> 
ion, as well as consequences ; and the funu s iss-uin:: ' , ■ ■■ 
I Jakes, will furnish as comely and useful a v«p?i.r, 
nccnae from an altar. Thus far, I suppose, will eu-i' 
je granted me; and then it will follow, that as the ficf o; 
lature never produces rain, but when it is overcast lurl 
iisturbed; so human undei-standing. seated in the brain- 
must be troubled and overspread by vapours, asceiKiJiiZ 
liom the lower faculties to water the invention, and re:. ■ 
ifir it fruitful. Now, although these vapours, (as it h^«i 
been already said) are of as various original as those 
of the slues ; yet tlie crops they produce, diflTfr both in 
kind and degree, merely according to the soil. I will 
produce two instances, to prove and explain what I am 
now advancing. 

VOL. III. G 
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A certain great prince* raise<l a mighty army, filled 
his coffers witli infinite treasures, provided an invincible 
fleet, and all this, without giving the least part of his de- 
sign to his greatest ministei*s, or his nearest fayourites. I 
Immediately the whole world was alarmed ; the neigh- 
bouring crowns in trembling expectations, towards what 
point the storm would burst ; the small politicians every 
A^ here Ibrming profound conjectures. Some believed he 
had laid a sclieme for universal monarchy ; others, after 
mucii insight, determined tlie matter to be a project for 
pulling down the pope, and setting up the reformed re- 
ligion, which had once been his own. Some again of a 
dot per sagacity, sent him into Asia to subdue the Turk, 
and recover Palestine. In the midst of all these projects 
and preparations, a certain statc-surgeou,t gathering the 
nature of tlie disease by these symptoms, attempted the 
cure, at one blow performed the operation, broke the bag, 
and out Hew the vapour ; nor (lid any thing want to ren- 
der it a complete remedy, only, that the prince unfortu- 
natrly Iiappent d lo die in tlie |?erfurnr.uice. Now is the 
ren-V r oxcf-edingj curious to 1( arn, whence tliis vapour 
took its rise, which had so long set tlie nations at a gaze; 
what secret wheel, what liiddiu spring, could put into 
motion so wonderful an engine. It was afterwards dis- 
covered, that the movement of this \iliole machine had 
been din cted by an absent female, vihose e} es had raised 
a protuberancy, and before emission she w;\s removed iuto 
an enemy's country. "What should an unhappy prince 
do in such ticslish circumstances as these? lie iried in 
vain the poet's kn.ver-failing receipt of corpora quccqut; 
for, 



••■ 'X\\\< w:iy lljirry tlifCircnt of Francr. II. 

- U:jv;«ii1.»o, wli(».'-f;»hh<'(I Henry the Cir«»al in lu> toarli. IT. 

■ !! shonld !■>•'. vX'V'rdinjIy.' 8, 
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rue petit corpus mens, unde est saucia amore : 
nkjcritur, eo tcndit. gestitque coire. — LrcR. 

irin«: to no purpose used all peaceable endeaTonis, 
Elected part of the semen^ raised and iDflamtd, be- 
adust, coQverted to clioler, turned head upou the 
duct, and ascended to the brain : the Terj same 
pie, that mfluences a bully to break the vindoirs 
rhore irho has jilted him, naturally stirs up a great 
t to raise mighty armies, and dream of nothing but 
, battles, and victories 



-Tetcrrima belli 



Causa- 



e other instance^ is vhat I have read someirhere iu 
Y ancient author, of a mighty king, nho, for the 
of above thirty years, amused himself to take and 
owns ; beat armies, and be beaten ; drive princes 
* their dominions ; fright cliildren iirom tlieir bread 
utter; bum, lay waste, plunder, dragoon, raaesacre 
;t and stranger, firiend and foe, male and female, 
recorded, that the philosophers of each country 
in grave dbpute upon causes natural, moral, and 
:a], to (ind out Tihere they should assign an original 
OQ of tills phenomenon. At last, the vajjour or 
which animated the heroes brain, being in perpe- 
irculation, seized upon that region of the human 
so renowned for furnishing the s,'ibtta occidentaliSji 

lis is meaot erf" the French king, Lewis XIV. H. 
xacelsus, who was 5o r*mous for chemistry, tried an d^ieri* 
poo human excrefflent, to m^ike a perfume of it ; which, when 
Kroi'.sht to perfectioOf he calied siiteta occidtnUdis, or weftem 
he back parb of man (according to hia division mentiooed by 
h.OT) being the west. H. 
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tiirally sallies out into both extretnes, of high aac 
of good and evil ; his first flight of fancy, comi 
transports him to ideas of what is most perfect, fin' 
and exalted ; till having soared out of his own reac 
sight, not well perceiving how near^ the frontic 
height and depth border upon each other ; with the 
coui'se and wing, he falls down plump into tlie 1 
bottom of things ; like one who travels the £aBt int 
West; or like a straight line drawn by its own I 
into a circle. Whether a tincture of malice in on 
tures, makes us fond of furnishing every bright idea. 
Its reverse; or, whether reason, reflecting upon the 
i)f things, can, like the sun, serve o:ily to enlightei 
half of the globe, leaving the other half by neo 
under shade and darkness ; or, whether fancy, flyii 
to the imagination of what is highest and best, bee 
overshot, and spent, and weary ; ancV suddenly falls 
a dead bird of paradise, to the ground ; or whethe 
ter all these metaphysical conjectures, I have not e 
ly missed tlie true reason; the proposition how 
-which has stood me in so much circumstance, is a 
tlicr true; that as the most uncivilized parts of ma 
have some way or other climbed up into the concept 
a god, or supreme power; so they have seldom foi^ 
provide their fears with certain ghastly notions, v 
instead of better, have served them pretty tolerab 
a devil. And this proceeding seems to be n; 
enough ; for it is with men, whose imaginations are 
up very high, after the same rate, as witli those, i 
bodies are so; that as they are delighted with tl 
vantage of a nearer contemplation upwards, so the 
equally terrified with the dismal prospect of the pre< 
below. Thus, in the choice of a devil, it has bee 

■ * Near/ for * nearly.' S- 
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inual method of mankindy to single out some being; 
either in act, or in visioo, which was in most antipathy 
to the god thej had framed. Thus also the sect of 
JEolists possessed themselves with a dread, and horror, 
and hatred of two malignant natures, betwixt whom, and 
the deities they adored, perpetual enmity was establish- 
ed. The first of these was the chamelccm,* sworn foe 
to inspiration, who in scorn devoured large influences of 
their god, without refunding the smallest blast by eruc- 
tation. The other was a huge terrible monster, called 
HHouKnaventi who, with four strong arms, waged ctemat 
battle with all their divinities, dexterously turning to 
avoid their blows, and repay them with interest. 

Thus furnished, and set out with gods as well as de- 
vilsy was the renowned sect of i)<iolists, which makes at 
this day so illustrious a figure in tlie world, and whereof, 
that polite nation of Laplanders are, beyond all doubt, 
a most authentic branch ; of whom I tlierefore cannot, 
without injustice, here omit to make honourable men- 
tion ; since they appear to be so closely allied in point of 
interest, as well as inclinations, with their brother ^Eolists 
among us, as not only to buy their winds by wholesale 
fiom the same merchants, but also to retail them alter 
the same rate and method, and to customers much 
alike. 

Now, whether the system here delivered was wholly 
compiled by Jack ; or, as some writers believe, rather 
copied from the original at Dclphos, with certain addi- 
tions and emendations, suited to the times and circum- 
stances ; I shall not absolutt-ly determine. This I may 
afiUrm, that Jack gave it at least a new turn, and formed 

* I do not weU understand what the author aims at here, any more 
than b7 the terrible nKMister, mentioned in the folloiwriDg lines, called 
ITotfiui a vtnt^ vhich m the French name for a windmill. W. Wot-* 
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it ioto the same dress and mode], as it lies deduce 

Bie« 

I have long sought afler this opportunity of < 
justice to a society of men, for whom I have a pe( 
honour ; and -whose opinions, as well as practices, 
been extremely misrepresented, and traduced, b] 
malice or ignorance of their adversaries. For, I 
it one of the greatest, and best of human actions^ \ 
move prejudices, and place things in their trues 
fairest light; which I therefore boldly undertake, wi 
any regards of my own, beside the conscience, th 
Dour, and the thanks. 



SECT. IX. 

▲ DIGRESSION CONCERKING THE ORIOTNAL, THE 
AND IMPROVEMENT, OF MADNESS IN A COM 
WEALTH. 

Nor sliall it any ways detract from the just reput 
•f this famous sect, that its rise and institution are c 
to such an auth<»r, as I have described Jack to be ; ; 
son whose intellectuals were overturned, and his 
shaken out of its natural position ; which we comn 
suppose to be a distemper, and call by the name of 
ness OT frenzy.* For, if we take a survey of the | 
est actions that have been performed in the world 
der the influence of single men ; which arc, the i 
lishment of new empires by conquest ; the advanci 

* Credile mihi, anathTmiasis ri ia cercbnim eat, in toto c 
Huctiim facit. Tri*nnlchio apud Potrenium. — iftt^vfiitio'ti 
eal et ex.'ialatio, q'ln hie de ventris flatibus intelligcoda. MS 
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rpjnressof new Echenies in philosoplij ; and thecontnv- 

]g, as well as the propHf^Vtiiig of \ie^- religions ; we slial! 

ud the authors of tliem all, to liave been persons irhosp 

atural reason had admitted s^reat revolutions from thfir 

iet, their education, the prevalenc}- of some rrrtain 

»mper, tc^ctlier with the particular inrurnce of nir and 

Umatc. Besides, there is f-omcthiiig individual in hii- 

lan iiriuds, that easily kindle<s at the accidental appi n^ch 

nd collision of certain circumstances, vhicb, thouirh of 

jaltrj- and mean appearance, do often flame out ii^tothe 

rreatest emf-i-j-tnclfs of life. I'or. great turns air noi 

ilwavs given Lv strong hands, hut bv luckv nd; !i*.lo;j. 

lid at propers :*iOP»; and it ij^ of no import v-ir; iVr 

ire wapkindk'l. if the vapour Las once <rot !•[) hir- ■ ' 

^ai.-i. For. nthc 11 pi>er region of man is fitniiih'f! J:!.- 

he middle region of the air; the matcnal* arf J-.j-nv.: 

rem causes nf the widest dififrrence, jft pn;diicf- "■ ^•■-*. 

he ?Kmc siibttancc and eiTect. IMitts arise from tlit f^ •■ . 

teams from dunghills, e.xlialations from the sra, v: ' 

liiokeirom fire: ret all clouds ai-e the s.nu* jm com'; 

• • 1 

ion, as well as consec|nences : and the funus T»;:iiiii:; ', 
I Jakes, will fiiniish as comely and use fid a v-{ »i;i\. 
Dccnae from an altar. Thus far, I suppose, wiii ea-r 
»e granted me; and then it will follow, that as ll;e t^'y- o. 
lature uever produces rain, but when it is overcast LuvI 
listurbcd; so human undei-sianding, seated in the br:<in. 
nust be troubled and overspread by vapours, asceiMiiii. 
ifom the lower faculties to water the invention, ai:d I'c ■ 
ier it fruitful. JS^ow, although these vapours, (as it ln« 
)een already said) are of as vai'ious original as those 
)f the skies; yet the crops they produce, ditTf-r both in 
tind and degree, merely according to the soil. I will 
produce two instances, to prove and explain what I anr. 
low advancing. 

VOL. III. G 
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A certain great prince* raised a miglity army, filled 
his coffers witli inibute treasures, provided an invincible 
fleet, and all this, without giving the least part of his de- , 
sign to his greatest ministers, or his nearest favouriteSi ] 
Immediately the whole world was alarmed ; the neigh- 
bouring crowns in trembling expectations, towards what 
point the storm would burst ; the small politicians evay 
\» here forming profound conjectures. Some believed he 
liad laid a scheme for universal monarchy ; others, after 
Duicii insight, determined tlie matter to be a project for 
pulling down the pope, and setting up the reformed re- 
ligion, which had once been his own. Some again of a 
deeper sagacity, sent him into Asia to subdue the Turk, 
and recover Palestine. In the midst of all these projects 
and preparations, a certain state-surgeon,t gathering the 
nature of tlic disease by those symptoms, attempted the 
cuie, at one blow performed the operation, broke tlic bag, 
and out flew the vapour ; nor did any thing want to ren- 
der it a complete remedy, only, that the prince unfortu- 
jiatily liappon( d lo die in tlie performance. Now b the 
readrr excoedingj curious to Uarn, whence this vapour 
took its rise, which had so long set the nations at a gaze; 
what secret wheel, \\hat hidden spring, could put into 
motion so wonderful an engine. It was aftei'^ards dis- 
covered, th'.it the movrnient of this \ihole machine had 
been directed by an absent female, vihose t} es had raised 
a protuberancy, and before emission she w;is removed iuto 
an enemy's country. "What should an unhappy prince 
do hi such tic!ilish circumstances as these? he tried in 
vain the po(?t's never-failing receipt of corpora quaqut; 
foj\ 



"'■ Thl' v».:iji Harry IlifCircalof Franci*. 11. 

- Usiv.Milu*, wli(»;.tahhi'(I Henry tlie Great in \\i> roach. IT- 

■ It ^l^onld h«', ^f'.y- »'«:;Iinslv.» S. 
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Idque petit corpus mens^ unde est saucia amore : 
Undefcritur^ eo tcndit, gestittpie caire. — Lucr. 

Having to no purpose used all peaceable endeavours, 
the collected part of the semen, raised and inflamed, be- 
came adust, converted to choler, turned head upon the 
spinal duct, and ascended to the brain : tlie verj same 
principle, that influences a bully to break the vindoirs 
of a whore who has jilted him, naturally stirs up a great 
prince to raise mighty armies, and dream of notliing but 
sieges, battles, and victories 



•Teterrima belli 



Causa- 



The other instance* is what I have read somewhere in 
1 very ancient author, of a mighty king, who, for the 
space of above thirty years, amused himself to take and 
lose towns; beat armies, and be beaten; drive princes 
out of their dominions ; fright children from their bread 
and butter; burn, lay waste, plunder, dragooa. massacre 
sobject and stranger, firiend and foe, male and female. 
It is recorded, that the philosophers of each country 
were in grave dispute upon causes natural, moral, and 
political, to find out where they sliould assign an original 
solution of tills phenomenon. At last, the vapour or 
^irit, which animated the hero's brain, being in perpe- 
tual circulation, seized upon that region of the hiunao 
body, so renowned for furnishing the sibeta occidentalism^ 

* This is meant of the French king, Lewis XIV. H. 

f Paracelsus, who was so famous for cheniistiy, tried an experi- 
ment upon human excrement, to make a perfume of it; which, when 
he h.^d brought to perfection, he called sibeta occiderUatis, or western 
civet, the back parts of man (according to his division mentioned by 
tile author) being the west. H. 
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and gatlicrin": there into a tumour, left the rest of the 
Ti'orld for tliat time in peace. Of such mighty conse- 
quence it is, ivherc tho^e exhalations fix ; and of so litde, 
from whence they proceed. The same spirits iirhicfa, id 
their superior progi'ess, would conquer a kingdom, de- 
scending upon the anus, conclude in a fistula. 

Let us next examine the great introducers of neir 
schemes in philosophy, and scaich, till wc can find from 
what facuhy of the soul the disposition arises in mortal 
man, of taking it into his iiead to advance new system?, 
with such an eager zeal, in things agreed on all hands im- 
possible to be known : from what seeds this disposition 
springs, and to what quality of hiunan nature, these grand 
Innovators have been indebted for tlieir number of disci- 
ples. Because it is plain, that several of the chief amon? 
I hem, both ancient and modem, were usuRlly mistaken l^y 
-.heir adversaries, and indeed by all, except their own fol- 
lowers, to have been pei-sons crazed, or out of their wits; 
having generally proceeded, in the common course of 
•Jielr words and actions, by a method xcry different from 
:he vulgar dictates of unrefined reason ; agreeiog for tlu^ 
most pai-t in their several models, with their present un- 
doubted successors in the acadcmv of modern Becllam; 
whose merits and principles I shall fai-tlicr examine in 
4\\e place. Of this kind were Epicurus, Diogenes, 
Apotlonius, Lucretius, Paracelsus, Des Cartes, and 
others ; who^ if they were now in tlie world, tiril fast, and 
separate from their followers, would, in this our undistin- 
«:iiishing age, incur manifest danger of phlebotomy, and 
nhips, and chains, and dark chambers, and sti'uw. For, 
what man in the natural state or course of thinking, did | 
ever conceive it in his power, to reduce tlie notions of all • 
mankind exactly to the same length, and breadth, and ' 
height of his own ? yet, this is the first humble and cm 
design of all iuBovators in the empire of reason. Epicn- 
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rus modestly hoped, that one time or other, a certain for- 
tuiteu£ concourse of all men's ophiioiis, allcr perprtiial 
justlings, the sharp ivith the smootlu the liglit and tlie 
hea>y, the round and the square, would, by certain clina- 
miua, unite in the notions of alonis and void, as these did 
in the originals of all things. C^irtcsius reckoned to pee. 
before he died, the sentiments of all philosophers, like so 
many lesser stars in his romantic system, wrapped and 
drawn within his oavu vortex. Now, I would gladly be 
informed, how it is possible to account for such imagina- 
tions as these in particular men, without recoui-se to my 
plienomenon cf vapours, ascending from the lower facul- 
ties to overshadow the brain, and there distilling into con- 
ceptions, for which the narrowness of our mother-tongue 
has not yet assigned any other name, beside that of mad- 
ness or fi-enzy. Let us therefore now conjecture how it 
comes to pass, that none of tliese great pregcribers 
do ever fail"^ providing themselves and their notions 
with a number of implicit disciples. And, I thick, 
the reason Is easy to be assigned: for, there is a pe- 
culiar string in the harmony of human understand- 
ing, which in several individuals is exactly of the 
same tuning. This if you can dexterously screw up to 
its right key, and then strike gently upon it ; whenever 
you have the good fortune to light among those of the 
same pitch, they will, by a secret necessary sympathy, 
strike exactly at the same time. And in this one cir- 
cumstance lies all the skill or luck of the matter ; for if 
you chance to jar the string among those, n ho are either 
above or below your own height, instead of subscribing 
to your doctrine, they will tie you fast., call you mad, 

* This is ungrammnlica]. It ghwiM be, * do ev» r full to provide 
themselvep,' &c. or if the par*jcin?. ■ br. n«pd, it shouM he * d*^ '''■' • 
lail of providing,' fic. ' S. 
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aod feed you with bread and water. It is therefore a 
point of the nicest conduct, to distina;ui8h and adapt tbb 
noble talent, with respect to the differences of persons 
and of times. Cicero understoixl this very well, when 
wilting to a friend in England, with a caution, among 
other matters, to beware of being cheated by our hack- 
ney-coachmen (who, it seems, in those days were as et- 
rant rascals as they are now) has these remarkable 
words : Est quod gaudcas te in ista loca venuse, ubi all- 
fjiiid sapere viderere.* For to speak a bold truth, it is 
a fatal miscariiage so ill to order affairs, as to pass for a 
fool in one company, when in another you might be 
treated as a philosopher. Which I desire some certain 
gentlemen of my acquaintance to lay up in theii' hearts, 
as a very seasonable innuendo. 

This, indeed, was the fatal mistake of that worthy 
genilcman, my most ingenious fi-iend, Mr. Wottou : a 
person, in appearance, ordained for great designs, as well 
Ob poiformances ; whether you will consider Ids notions 
or his looks, snreh no man ever advanced into the pub- 
lic, with fitter qualifications of body and mind, for the 
propa^at'on of a now religion. O, had those happy ta- 
lents, misapplied to vain philosopliy, been tiurncd into 
their proper channels of dreams and vigious, where dia- 

♦ The cxpollent Transktor of Cicoro's Familiar LettiTS obserrei 
tint Swift has appliod a passage in IhRui, nith more Aumoip*, pcr- 
h^-^i^^ thaii it rias (it Jirst conceived. And yet half Ihe applicatioD if 
founded on a fal<!' fact. **In the Talc of a Tub," he sayp," Cicer», 
writiiis: to hisfii'iid Trf-b^itiiis in Fngiaud, uidi a caution, among 
otliiT in ttlcrs, t(J b"w re of l/einq: o.;tMt«'d by our ii'sickney-coachnieii 
(w h's it srenH, in IIiom' days wtTcas an ant rasculi* as they arc now) 
hny the:<e very rfiiiuikablf words Kit quod gaudtm tt in ista Io€M 
vniui.se, uhi alijuid ^up^re vidrrrrc.''^ Ej.. Fiin vii. 10. Would any 
on -think now, tint the very next words in Cictro rfiow, tlutTreba- 
ti.is di 1 NOT (iointo Kn,<;iand ! And yi-t it follows, JVitk hfm much 
'greater advn.ilugf. :vouli ytjur 7iobl*' talents have apyearcd^ had iov 

»>ONE into fiKlTAIN ! W . B. 
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lion of miud and couutenance are of such sovereigu 
3 ; the base detracting world would not then have 
red to report, that something is amiss, that his braui 
s undergone an unhicky shake ; which even his bro- 
3r modernists themselves, like ingrates, do whisper so 

id, that it i-eachcs up to the very garret I am writing 

f 

Lastly, whosoever pleases to look into the fountains 
enthusiasm, from whence in all ages have eternally 
)ceeded such fattening streams, will find the spiiug 
ad to have been as troubled and muddy, as the cur- 
it : of such great emolument is a tinctm-e of this va- 
ur, which die world calls madness, that without its 
Ip, the world would not only be deprived of those two 
;at blessings, conquests and systems, but even all man- 
id would unhappily be reduced to the same belief in 
ngs invisible. Now, the former postiilaium being 
Id, that it is of no import from what origiu<ds this va- 
IT proceeds, but either in what angles it strikes and 
eads over the understanding, or upon \i hat species of 
dn it ascends ; it will be a very delicate point to cut 
f feather, and divide the several reasons to a nice and 
ious reader, how this numerical difTercncc in the 
tin, can produce effects of so vast a difference from 
! same vapour,* as to be tlie sole point of individuar 
n, between Alex«inder the Great, Jack of Leydcn, 
i Monsieur Des Cartes. The present argument Is tlie 
st abstracted tliat ever I en^^aged in ; it strains my 
idties to theu* highest stretch ; and I desire the read- 
to attend with the utmost propensity ; for I now pro- 
id to um*avel this knotty point. 

♦ * IIow the same nerves are fashion'd to sustain 
* The greatest pleasure, and the greatest pain.' 

Gasth. MS, Pak. 
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solution of the matter. 

Ilaviug therefore so narrowly passed through this Id- 
iricatc difficulty, the reader vill, I am sure, agre^ 
with me in the conclusion; that if the moderns mean faj 
madness, only a disturbance or transposition of the brain, 
by force of certain vapours issuing up from the lover 
faculties ; then has this madness been the parent of aD 
those mighty revolutions, that have happened in empire, 
pliilosophy, and in religion. For, the brain, in its natu- 
ral position and state of serenity, disposes its oirner to 
pass his life in the common forms, without any thoughts 
• »f subduuig multitudes to his own power, his reasons, or 
ills visions ; and the more he sliapes his imderstanding 
*}y the patteiTL of human learning, the less he is inclined 
10 form parties, after his particular notions ; because that 
instructs him in his private infirmities, as well as in the 
stubborn ignorance of the people. But when a man's 
i.tucy gets astride on his reason ; w hen imagination is 
Hi rufls with the senses ; and common understanding, as 
well as common sense, is kicked out of doors ; the first 
[yyo&ilyic he makes, is himself; and when that is once 
coin passed, the dliliculty is not so great in bringing over 
utlioi-s ; a strong dehision alwa}'s operating from without, 
as vigorously as from within. For, cant and vision arc, 
to the ear and the eye, tlic same tJiat tickling is to the 
to'jch. Those outertainmcuts and plcawires we most 

+ F1»T<* iH anotiipr tli^fort in the manuscript; hui I think the nn 
th'iv (lid widely, .ind thut the matter, which thus rtraim-d I\i- ficul- 
tics, v\vi««not worth a yiUntion; and it were well if all inoianhyj-ln.! 
i\.!tv. rh i.rohleM]« wtri'- no niher\vi":C au-'wcri-'K H- 
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value in life, are such as dupe and play the wag with Uie 
senses. For, if wc take an examination of what U gene- 
rally understood by happiness, as it has respect either 
to the undcrstandins: or the senses, we shall find all its 
properties and adjuncts will herd under this short dcii- 
uitiou ; that it is a perpetual possession of being well de- 
ceived. And fii'st, with relation to the mil id oi* under- 
staudinof, it is manifest, what mielity advantages fiction 
has over truth ; and the reason is just at our elbow, be- 
cause imagination can build nobler scenes, and produce 
more wonderful revolutions, than fortune or nature will 
be at expense to furnbh. ^or is mankind so much to 
blame, in his choice"*^ thus determining him, if wc consi- 
der tliai the debate merely lies between things past, and 
things conceived : and so the question is only this ; 
whether tilings, that have place iu the imagination, may 
not as properly be said to exist, as those that are seated 
iQ the memoiy ; wliich may be justly held in the aflirm- 
ative, and very nmch to the advantage of the former, 
aioce tliis is acknowledged to be the womb of thhi<rs and 
the other allowed to be no more tlian tlie grave. Agaui, 
if wc take this definition of hnppiiif'ss, and c.x^imme it 
vith refei'cncc to tlie senses, it will be acknowlo<lged 
vonderfully adapt. IIow fading and insipid do all ob- 
jects accost us, that ai-e not conveyed in the vehicle of 
delusion! how shrunk is cveiy thing, h^ it itppeara in 
the glass of natui-e ! so tiiai if il Averc not for tho assist- 
auce of artificial mediums, false liglits, rr.fracted angles, 
vaniish and tinsel, there would be a raighty level in the 
felicity and enjoyments of mortal men. If this v. ere se- 
riously considered by the world, as I have a certain rea- 

• Here, as wis observed on a similar occasion, ' hi^' is very im- 
properly {lut in a^^rpement with * mankind :* and what follows is un- 
grammatical. It ought either to be, * in his cboice^a thus determine 
ug him;' or, ' iu being thus determined in his choice.^ S. 

g2 
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soil to suspect it hardly vill, men would no lonjjer reckoo 
among their hl<rli i)oints of widdom, tlie art of exponng 
weak sides, and publishing; infirmities; an employment, 
in my opinion, neither better nor worse than that of un- 
masking, whicli, I think, has never been allowed fair 
usage, either in the world, or the play-house. 

In the proportion that crcdidity is a more peaceful \ 
possession of the mind, than curiosity ; so far pi-efera- 
ble is that wisdom, wliich convei-ses about the surface, to 
that pretended philosophy, which entei-s into the depth 
of things, and then comes p-avcly back with informa- j 
tious and discoveries, ihat in the inside they are good for 
notliing. The tv.o sfiiscs, to wliich all objects first ad- | 
dress tlieinsch cs, aic the sight and the touch ; these ne- 
ver examine farther than tlu^coloiu', the shape, tlie size; 
and whalevcr other qualities dwell, or arc drawn by art 
upon the oulw^rd of bodit^s; and then comes reason of- 
ficiously with tools for cutting, and opening, and nian- 
sjling, and piercing, olTc-ring to demonstrate, tliat they 
are not of the same consistence quite through. JS"ow I 
take all this to be the last degree of perverting nature; 
one of whose ctcrral laws it is, to put her best funiitui'e 
forward. And tlierefore, in order to save the charges of 
all such e\pe:.sive anatomy for the lime to come, I do 
here think ^i\ to iuiorni the reader, that in such conclu- 
sions as tlieso. reason is certniidy in the right; and that 
in nioflt corpors-al beings, which have fallen under my 
cognizance, the outside hrts Ijocmi infinHel; pi*eferable to 
the in: i\hi'rcof 1 have b(en farther convinced from 
some lat(* exp.rimentfi. I^ast wei L J ^aw a woman flay- 
ed, and } 0:1 v. ill hardly U'litAe. liow much it altered 
her pfTsou for (he woisc. Yos;cTd.»y I ordered the car- 
cass of a beau to be slri-)j)ed in my pn*Miice; when we 
were all ama//rd lo find so nruiy uiisiispccU'il faults un- 
der one suit of clothes. Thc:i I Inid open iiis brain, his 
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, and his spleen : but I plainly perceived at every 
ition, that the fartlier we proceeded, we found tiie 
ts increase upon us in number and bulk : from all 
I], I justly formed this conclusion to m}'BeIf; that 
ever philosopher or projector can find out an art to 
r and patdi up the flaws and imperfections of na» 
will deserve much better of mankind, and teach us 
»re useful science, than that so much in present 
19, of widening and exposing them, like him, who 
anatomy to be the ultimate end of physic. And 
rboae fortunes and dispositions have placed him in 
venient station to enjoy the fruits of this noble art ; 
at can with Epicurus content his ideas with the 
aud images that fly off upon his senses from the su- 
:es of thin^; such a man, truly wise, creams off 
e, leaving tlie sour and the dregs, for philosopliy 
eason to lap up. This is the sublime and i-efiued 
of felicity, called the possession of being well de- 
d ; the serene peaceful state, of being a fool, among 
es. 

t to return to madness. It is certain, that acc4)rd- 
I the system I have above deduced, every species 
)f proceeds from a redundancy of vapoiurs ; there- 
as some kinds of frenzy give double sti-ength to 
news, so tJiere are of other species, which add vir 
and life, and spirit to tlie brain : now, it usually 
ns, that these active spirits, getting possession of 
rain, resemble those that haunt other waste and 
' dwellings, whicli, for want of business, either va- 
lud cany away a piece of the house, or else stay 
ae, and fliog it all out of the windows. By which 
)'stically displayed the two principal branches of 
^ss, and which some philosophers, not consideiiug 
i as I. have mistaken to be diflfcrent in their causesn 

o 3 
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oTerliastily assigning the first to deficiency, and tlie other 
to redundance. 

I think it therefore manifest, from Trhat I have here 
advanced, that the main point of skill and address is, 
to fui-nish employment for this redundancy of vapour, 
and prudently to adjust the season of it; by whicb 
means, it may certainly beoMne of cai'dinal and cathoUc 
emolument, in a commonwealth. Thus one man, choosiiig 
a proper juncture, leaps into a guJ/,"^ thence proceeds a 
hero, and is called the saver of his country : another 
acliievcs the same enterprise,! but, unluckily timing ib 
has leil the brand of madness fixed as a reproach upon 
his memoiy : upon so nice a distinction, are we tauglit 
to repeat the name of Curtius, witli reverence and love ; 
that of Empedocles, with hatred and contempt. Thus 
also it is usually conceived, that the elder Brutus only 
personated the fool and madman, for tlie good of the pub- 
lic ; but this was nothing else tlian a redundancy of the 
same vapour long misapplied, called by the Latins, In* 
gemum par negotiis 4 or, to ti'anslate it as nearly as I 
can, a sort of frenzy, never in its right element, till you 
take it up in tlie business of tlie state. 

Upon all which, and many other reasons of equal 
weight, though not equally curious, I do here gladly em- 
brace an opportunity I have long sought for, €f recom- 
mending it as a very noble undertaking to Sir Edward 
Seymour, Sir Christc^her Musgrave, Sir John Bowles, 
John Howe, Esq. and other patriots concerned, that they 
would move for leave to bring in a bill, for appointing 
commiBsioncrs to inspect into Bedlam, and the parts ad- 
jacent ; wlio shall be empowered to send for persons, pa- 
pers, and records ; to examine into the merits and quali- 

* Curtiuf. MS. PaH, 
^ Empedocleii MS. Put* 
•\ Tiicitiif. 
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fications of eveiy gtudent and professor; to observe 
with utmost exactness their seFcral dispositioDs and be- 
haviour; by which means, duty distinguishing and adapt* 
ing their talents, thej might produce admirable instru- 
ments for the several offices in a state, * » * * * f civil, 
and niilitarj; proceeding in such methods as I shall 
here humbly propose. And I hope the gentle reader 
will give some allowance to my great solicitudes in this 
important affair, upon account of the hisrh esteem I have 
borne that honourable society, whereof I had some time 
the happiness to be an unworthy member. 

Is any student tearing Ids straw in piece-meal, swear- 
ing and blaspheming, bitinsr his grate, foaming at the 
mouth, and emptying hh pi^-.soot in the spectators faces ? 
let the right worshipfol the commissioners of inEpectio[i 
give him a regiment of dragoons, and send him into Flan- 
ders among tlie rest. lb another etemaUy talking, sput- 
tering. ga{ung, bawling in a sound without period or ar- 
ticle? what wonderful talents are here mislaid! let 
him \je fiuuishcd imniediateiy with a green bag and 
papf-rs, and three-pence in his pocket-J and away 
with hira to Weslminsier^Hall. You will find a third 
gravely taking the dimensions of his kennel ; a person 
of foresight and msisht, though kept quite in the dark ; 
for why, like Moses, ecce comuta/* crat ejus fades. He 
walks duly in one pace, entreats your penny with due 
gravity and ceremony ; talks much of hard times, and 
taxes, and the whore of Babylon ; bars up the wooden 
window of his cell constantly at eight o'clock ; dreams 
of fire, and shop-lifters, and court-customei-s, and privi- 

7 £ccl«na*tical. H. 

t A lawyer's coadi-hire. Noie by the Author in 1G97. 
' CoTDutus is either horaed or shlaiai^t and by this term M<hf« i' 
described is the vulgar Latin of the Bible. H. 
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Icged places. Now, what a figure would all these ac- 
quirements amount to, if the owner were sent into tlie 
oitj among his bretlireu ! Behold a fourth, in much and 
deep conversation with himself, biting his thumbs at pro- 
per junctures ; his countenance checkered with business 
and design ; sometimes walking very fast, with his eyes 
nailed to a paper that he holds in his hands : a great 
saver of time, somewhat thick of heaiing, very short of 
sight, but more of memor>^ : a man ever in haste, a great 
hatcher and breeder of business, and excellent at the fa- 
mous art of whispering notliing : a huge idolater of mo- 
nosyllables and procrastination ; so ready to give his 
word to every body, that he never keeps it : one that hag 
forgot the common meaning of words, but an admirable 
retainer of the sound : extremely subject to the looseness^ 
for his occasions arc perpetually calling him away. If 
you approach his grate in his fajiiiliar intervals; " Sir," 
says he, " give me a penny, and I'll sing you a song : 
but give me the [)oiiny first." (Hence comes the com- 
mon saying, and commoner practice, of parting mih mo- 
ney for a son^,) What a complete system of court skill 
is here desci'ibed in every branch of it, and all utterly 
lost with wrong application ! Accost the hole of another 
kennel (fti*st stopping your nose) you will behold a surly, 
gloomy, nasty, sloven ly^mortal, raking iu his own dung, 
r.nd dabbling in liis urine. The best part of his diet' is 
the reversion of hb own ordure, which, expiring into 
steams, whirls perpduall)- about, aud at last re^infunds. 
His complexion is of a dirty yellow, with a tliiii scattered 
beard, exicily agreeable to that of his diet upon its first 
declination; like other insects, who having their birth 
and educ.Uion in an excrement, from thence borrow their 
t<»loiur and their smill. The student of tliis apartment 
ir very sparing of his words, but somewhat over-liberal 
of hi.^ breath : he IjoUit h'^ liai.d out ready to receive 
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your penny, and immediately upon receipt willidravrsto 
his former occupations. Now, is it not amazing to thinks 
tlie society of Wartvick-lane sliould have uo more con- 
cern for the recovery of so useful a member ; ^ho, if one 
may judge from these appearances, would become the 
greatest ornament to tliat illustrious body ? Another stu- 
dent stmts up fiercely to your teeth, puffing with his lips, 
half squeezing out his eyes, and very graciously holds 
you out his hand to kiss. The keeper desires you " not 
to be afraid of this professor, for he will do you uo hurt ;" 
to him alone is allowed the liberty of the anti-chamber, 
and the orator of the place gives you to understand, that 
this solemn person is a tailor run mad with pride. This 
considerable student is adorned with many other quali- 
ties, upon which at present I shall not farther en- 
large.* ^Hark in your ear — 4 am strangely 

mistaken, if all his address, his motions, and his airs^ 
would not then be very natural, and in their proper ele- 
ment. 

I shall not descend so minutely, as to insist upon the 
Tast number of beaux, fiddlers, poets, and politicians, that 
tlie world might recover by such a reformation ; but what 
is more material, beside the clear gain i-cilounding to tlie 
commonwealth, by so lai'ge an acquisition of persons to 
eroploy^t whose talents and acquirements, if I may be so 
bold as to affirm it, are now buried, or at least misap- 
plied ; it would be a mig])ty advantage accruing to the 
public firom this inquiry, that all these would very much 
excel, and airive at great perfection in their several 
kiuds ; which, I Uiiuk, is manifest from what I have al- 

* I cannot conj'^cture what tlie author moans here, or how thig 
chasm could he filled ; though it is capable of more than one interpre- 
tation. W. WOTTON, 

I It ibould be, * of persons to be employed.* S. 
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ready shown, and bhall enforce by tliig one plain in* 
stance ; that even I myself the author of these momen- 
tous truths, am a person, iivhose ima^ations are hard- 
mouthed, and exceedingly disposed to run away with 
his reason, "vvhich I have observed from long experience, 
to be a very light rider, and easily shaken off; upon 
which account, my friends will never trust me alone, 
v.itliout a solemn promise to vent my speculations in this, 
or the like manner, for the universal benefit of human- 
kind ; which perhaps the gentle, courteous, and candid 
reader, brimful of that modern charity and tenderness 
usually aimrxed to his office, will be very hardly per^ 
^^iiadnl to bcTieve. 



SECT. X. 



A FARTHER DIGRKSSION. 



It is an mianswerable argument of a very rcilued 
age,* the wonderful civilities that have passed of late 
} ears between the nation of authoi-g, and that of readers. 
Thcie can hardly pop out a pla}',t a pamphlet, or a poera, 
M ithout a pn^face full of ackno\i'ledgmcnt to the world 
for the general reception and applause they have given 
it, wliicJi the Lonl knows where, or when, or how, or 
from whom it received. In due deference to so laudable 
a custom, I <io here return my humble thanks to his ma- 



* This firrt sf'Dti^nce is whoHy iin|^nimatic;il ; it may be tliut 
amended. * It is an unanswerable argument of the age's being 
very refined, that wonderful civilitii>s have passed,' &c. S. 

f Thiit is literally true; as we may observe lo the preface to most 
Plays, Poems, Uc. Ori^juU^ 
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^ aud both houses of parliament ; to the lords of the 
fs most hoDOiirablc privy-council ; to the reverend 
judges ; to the clergy, and gcntr}', and yeomanr}' of 
land ; but in a more especial manner, to my iiorthy 
firen and fiiends at Will's coffee-house, and Gresham- 
?ge, and Warwick-lane, and J\Ioorfleld!^ aud Scot- 
-yard, and Westminster-hall, and Guild-hall : in short, 
11 inhabitants and retainers whatsoever, either in 
t, or churcli, or camp, or city, or country ; for their 
:rou5 and universal acceptance of this divine treatise, 
cept their approbation and good opinion with ex* 
e gratitude, and, to the utmost of my poor capaci- 
Jiall take hold of all opportunities to return the 
ration. 

am also happy, tliat fate has flung me into so blessed 
;e, for the mutual felicity of booksellers and authoi-s, 
B I may safely affirm to be at this day the two only 
fied parties in England. Ask an author how hu last 
I has succeeded ; '* why tiuly he thanks his stars, 
rorld has been very favourable, and he has not the 

reason to complain : and yet, by G — , he writ it in 
ek, at bits ami starts, w hen he could steal an hour 

his urgent affuii-s ;* ' as it is a hundred to one, -y ou 
see farther in the preface, to which he refers you ; 
lor the rest, to the bookseller. There you go as a 
imer, and make the same question : he '^ bleflses his 
the thing takes wonderfully, he is just printing the 
id editioa, and has but three left in his shop." 
beat down the price : '' Sir, we shall not differ :*' 
in hopes of your custom another time, lets you have 
reasonable as you ph itsc : " aud pray send as many 
)ur acquaintance as you will, I sIipH, upon your ac- 
ts furnish them all at the same rate.'' 
>w, it is not well enough considered, to what accir 

and occasions the world is indebted, for the great- 
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est part of those noble writbi*^, wh>ch houi-ly start up to 
entertain it. If it were not for a rainy day, a drunken 
vi^il, a fit of the s?pleen, a coui-se of physic, a gleepy 
Sunday, an ill run at dice, a long tailor's bill, a beggar's 
pui-se, a factious head, a hot sun, coslive diet, \faut of 
books, and a just contempt of learning : but for these 
events, I say, and some othei-s too long to recite (especi- 
ally a pnideni neglect of t^iking brimstone inwardly) I 
doubt, the nunibc-r of authors, and of wiitinga, would 
dwindle away to a df^gree most woful to beheld. To 
confirm this opinion, hear the words of the famous Trog- 
lodyte plulofO[;hrr : " It is certain (said he) some grains 
of folly are of coui-se annexed, as pai't of the composition 
of humun naturr; only the choice is left us, whetlierwe 
please to wear them inlaid, or embossed : and we need 
not to go very far to seek how tliat is usually dctemiiu- 
ed, when we rrmcmbcr, it is with human faculties, as 
with liquors, the linhtest will be ever at the top." 

There is in tiiis famous Island of Britain, a certalH 
paltry scribbh^r, very vohiniMious, whose character the 
reader cannot wholh be a strnn^^er to.* He deals in a 
pernicious k?nd of writings, called Second Parts; and 
usu.^lly pairscs u:ider tiie name of The Author of the 
Firf^t. I e^isily forsee, that as soon as I lay down my 
pen, this nimble opf rator will have stolen it, and treat mc 
a« inhumanly as he Ins already done Di*. Blackmor^ 
Lestrango, and many olhrrs, who shall here be nameless; 

* TIiiP mode of iibcing the preposition at the end of the tentence, 
ho'Viv.T 8,iucti(i«(l l>y coioiii, and fr«'(n;ontly used by our author, ii 
yet wry faulty, iiul «>!K-n;-ivr to n ciiltiviied ear. It may eapily be 
avoi h»d by i \\c\ni Vc iii('po>ilit)n bofort* the word to which it pro- 
perly bclones. Tims, iti the above instanoe, instead ol Baying, 
' whof!ecliaract<:r t'-e r< adrr ruiinot wholly be a strangrr to,' — if we 
transj^ow th.- j.artiile tins, *to whose rh'.rafter the reader cannot 
wholly l>e a <-1ran?:» r ;' ihr «riiteiice clo8ce with an important word, fe 
a manner tatiefactory to the ear. S. 
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I tlierefore fly for justice and iTlief. into the liand* 
of that great rectifier of satldles.^ and lover of niank.ud. 
Dr. Beutley ; begs:ing he will take tliis eiiormoiifi •rriev- 
ance into his most modem consideration : and if itsliould 
so happen, that the furniture of an a^s, in the shiijH? of 
second part^ must, for my own sins, bo clapped by a mis- 
take upon my back, that he will iimnodiately pVise, in 
the presence of the world, to lighten me of the burden, 
and take it home to tiis ow n house, till the true beast 
thuiks fit to call for it. 

In the mean time I do here give this public notice, 
that mv resolutions are, to circuniJ:cribe withiii tins dis- 
course, the whole- stock of mntter I have been so many 
yeare providing. Since my vein is oncf o[K-n€d, I am 
content to exhaust it ail at n runninpr, for the peculiar 
advantage of my dear coisi.'.ry, and for the universal 
benefit of mankind. Thfixfoi-e hospitably cojisidering 
the number of my guests, thf y shall have my \\ hole eu- 
tertainmeut at a me^l; and I icorn to set up the leavings 
ID the cupboard. WInt the giirsis cannot cat, may be 
j^iven to the poor ; and ihe (ft'z^ t under the table may 
gnaw the boues. This I u!iderstan<i for a more «:rnerous 
proceeding, than to turn thj* conipany 's stomach, by in- 
Titijig them again to-movrow, to a scurvy meal of scraps. 

If tlie reader fairly considei-s the strength of what I 
have advTinced in the foregchi^ section, I am convinced 
it will pixKiucc a wonderful i*evolution in his notions and 
opinions; and he will be abundantly better prepared, to 
receive and tonlishthe concluding part of this miracu- 
lous treatise. Re.ulers maj be d! vii led into three cL'^sses, 
the superficial, the ignorant, and the learned : and I have, 

'AUoding to the trlt«^ plirase, * place the saddle on the right 
bone.* H. 

f By dogs, the author mcan^ common inj.idicions critlr?, as he ex- 
]duns it hinuclf before in his Digresuoa uf oo Critics. H. 
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with much felicity, fitted my pen to the genius find ad- 
vantage of each. The superficial reader will be Strang- 
]y provoked to laughter ; which clears the breast and the 
lungs, is sovereign against the spleen, and tlie most inno- 
cent of all diuretics. The ignorant reader, between 
whom and the former the distinction is extremely nice. 
will find himself disposed to stare ; which is an admirable 
rcnied}^ for ill eyes, serves to raise and enliven the spi- 
nts, and wonderfully liclps perspiration. But the rea- 
der tmly learned, chiefly for whose benefit I wake when 
others sleep, and sleep when others wake, will here find 
sufficient matter to employ his speculations for the rest 
of his life. It were much to be wished, and I do here 
liumbly propose for an experiment, tliat every prince in 
Chiistcndom will take seven of the deepest scholars in 
his dominions, and shut them up close for seven years, in 
seven chambers, with a command to write seven ample 
commentaries on this comprehensive discourse. I shall 
venture to affirm, that whatever difference may be found 
in their several conjectures, they will be all, without the 
least distortion, manifestly deduciblc from the text. 
Mean time, it is my earnest request, tliat so useful «ii un- 
dertaking may be entered upon, if their majesties please, 
with all convenient speed ; because I have a strong in- 
chnation, before I leave tlie world, to taste a blessiug 
'which we mysteiious writers can seldom reach, till we 
have gotten into our gra\ es : whether it is, that fame, be- 
iiior B fiiiit grafted on the body, can hardly grow, and much 
'^ <^pen, till the stock is in the earth : or, whether she 
■^ a Dird of pn^y, and is lured, among the rest, to pwr- 
-"e after the scent of a carcass : or whether she coir- 
oives her trumpet sounds best and farthest, when she 
^^>-,%h ,0 a tomb, )>y the advantage of a rising ground. 
«'"* 'ne echo of a hollow vault 
£i is true, iudf.*ed, tlie republic of dark authors, aft? y 
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they once found out this excellent expedient of dying, 
have been peculiarly happy in the variety, ns well as 
extent of their reputation. For, night being tlie uni- 
versal mother of things, i^ise philosophers hold all vnri' 
tings to be fniitfii], in the proportion* they are (lark ; 
and therefore, the true illuminalcd\ (that is to say, tlic 
darkest rf all) have met with such numberless commen- 
tators, whose scholastic midAvifery has delivered them 
of meanings, that the authoi's themselves perhaps never 
conceived, and yet may \cry justly be allowed the law- 
ful parents of them 4 tbe words of such writers being like 
?ecd, wliicli, however scattered at random, when they 
light upon a fruitful ground, will multiply far beyond 
either the hopes or imagination of the sower. 

And therefore, in order to promote so useful a work, I 
will here take leave to glance a few innuendoes, that 
may be of great assistance to those sublime spirits, who 
shall be appointed to labour in a universal comment, upon 
this wonderful discourse. And fii-st,§ I have couched a 
very profound mystery iu the number of O's nmltiplicd 
by seven, and divided by nine. Also, if a devout bro- 
ther of the rosy cross^ will pray fervently for sixty-ihrcc 
mornings with a lively faith, and then transpose certain 
lettei-s and syllables, according to prescription in the 

* It should be, * in the proportion that they are darlt :' or, • in pro- 
f>ortioii as they are dark :' or, stiU better, * Id proportion to their 
darkness.' S. f 

t A name of the Rosicrusian?. MS. Pate.— These were fanatic 
alchcmi«»t8, who in search after the great secret had invented a meanf 
altORcther proportioned to th^-ir end : it was a kind of theological 
philosoph}', made up of ahnost equal mixtures of Pagan platooism, 
Christian quietism, and the Jewish cabbala . Warburton on the Rape 
of the Lock. H. 

X Nothing is more frequent than for commentators to force inter- 
pretatioos, which the author never meant. H. 

\ Thid is what the cabbalists among the Jews have done with thf" 
bible, and pretend to find wonderful raysterics by it Original. 
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second and fifth goction, ihcy Avill cei-tainly reveal intoa 
full receipt -of the opus magmnn. Lastly, whoever will 
be at the ptiin? to calculate the ^vhole number of each let- 
ter in this ti'eatise, and sum up tlie di Terence exactly be- 
tw(?cn the several nunibei-s, aFsignin«j the true uatural 
ciiuf'* for every srch difTcrence ; ihe discoverieR in the 
product Avill plentifully rcAvard his labour. But then he 
must bev. are of By thus and Kipt,* and be sure not to for- 
sjet the qualUies of Achamoth ; a cvjus Jacnpnis kumecta 
prod it f.iibstdntia^ tl nV^/ luciflu, a trhtilia^ et it iimcre 
moUlis ; \U)ereiu Eu<renius Philalcthesf hath committed 
nil uiipai'douable mistake. 
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Aftfr so vide a compass as I have wandered, I do 
■ low gladly overtake, and close in v.ith mj subject, aud 

* I wiiB toldhy an emiiieni divine, whom I consu'tcd on this iioint, 
ih't t'lesc two biirharo. s words, wlAi tint of Arli'iinotli, and its 
qu.-.Htie?, 'is hpH"i«'t down, -.irf (|uot«'d <"r(/in Irri.u'U?. Thi? he'dii<co- 
^ered by si.Tiniiin<r tint auririit willrv fcr ai'Oiljj-r rjuot 'tion of oiir 
HLthor, which !u* ins placed in ti.o titU -jv-iirr, and n'fcrs lo ihe. boot 
and chaptiT: the curio:!.-' we.-c very iiirjiii...i..iv<', wht:th«*r thu^ic barba- 
rous words, haxywn aimb.'.w^ ^c tv. r«-i'il\ in li<iin?iis, and »i. on in- 
quiry, it w;'s iound tht'y H( n; a mj I «jI ran! or j u ion of ciTtain hi:re- 
ticj-, mid thcrr.fore very projM-rly p. rfixcd to sucli a buwl. a^^tiii^ of our 
autlior. W. U'oTTo.v. 

t To thf Iroatis*' in'^ntiunid al>r)vc, p. 110, c-Iliil .Vnthropc.snpliia 
Thooniufiica, then* it niiotiirrauni'xcd, cal'ud .'iAmn nuigica abf.con- 
rfi/fl, written by thi* ^au)c ''ulliof, Vasjirfian, '..i.d' r Ihr n''mp ol Kii- 
gouiu- i-'hii'ilfth'".-, hi'{ in nriti .v ol iho.-i' tri'i-iiH'S is there any nicn- 
ti'Mi of Ai'hanioth, or it- rj.:aliii<'o, >'o tli.'t t'.i< i- iKiti.iu'f b:it -■ uiusc- 
nicnt, and a riJici.it ofd:jI., uniiit<'liic,ihle wiiici-s; only i|i. i\oid% 
d rujus lacri/trit^ A-i. an*, u- \ie have ..lid, if/-n:rnb.'d horn 1"> nnnif, 
tliui^h ! know not iVfin *.Ii i i-j-rt. I !:"'.ii've <ne of tiie aulb'-A do- 
.<i-.r.!-- w.^sto M-t ci;;I-- H men :i h-.ntiii;r l!i:-iuj.>>h indexes, and inquiring; 
Ibi" !)0«»ks out of till' cniTunon road. W. Wotton. 
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ifaall henceforth hold on with it ru even pace to tho end of 
ray journey, except some beautiful pioi-j.^ct appears vith- 
in sight of my way ; ti hereof though at pre&rni I have 
neither warning nor expectation, } et upon such an acci- 
dent, come when it will, I shall beg m}' reader's favour 
and company, alloiving nic to conduct hini through it 
alons: with myself. For. in writing, it is as in travel- 
ling : if a man is in haste to be at home,' (which I ac- 
knoM ledge to be none of m) case, having never s?o little 
hiisiiiets as when I am there) and his hoi-se be lin^d with 
long riding, and ill ways, or naturally a ja<le, I advise 
hira cleai'ly to make the straitf st and the commonest 
road, be it ever so dirty : but thru surely we nmst own 
such a man to be a scurv} coni[);Miion at best; he spat- 
ters himself and his fallow irnvtli(.i-s at every step : all 
their thou«rhts, and wishes, and conversation, tnrn entirely 
upon the subject of llieir journey's end ; ^.nd at eveiy 
splash and plunge, and stumble, ihey hcaitily wish one 
another at the devil. 

On the other side, when a traveller and his horse are 
in heail and plight; when his pui-se is full, anri the day 
before him ; he t.»kes the rood only wl'ere it i?- clenn -ind 
convenient; entcr*^ins his company tliore nsjit^rn- Mjjy as 
he can; but, upon the first occfis-«(>!i. c^.nic>. iticm ilpng 
witli him to even" dr lisrhlful scvue In vievr, wheiher of 
art, of nature, or of both; anvl if ilvy clj^nce to refuse, 
out of stupidiiy or weariness, let ih* ni joir on by them- 
selves and be d n'd; h'^'ll ovcna1<e ihem at the next 

town; at which ar'ivino:. he nd*s furloublv through; the 
men. women, and cliIKIren run out to <ro7f ; a hun-ired 
noisy curs^ ruri hnrlvin;' ai f rhini. o*" whic h. if he honoia'i 

the boldest with a hish of his w!iip. it ia ratlier out of 

» 

• By these are meani what lli** aiitlior, p. 100, calli, the trne cri- 
tics. H. 
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sport than revenge : biii should gome soiirer mongrd dut 
too near an approach, lie rcc( ivcs a salute on the dnpi 
b J an accidental sti'oke from the coiuT^er's heels, nor n 
any gi-oiuid lost by the blow, which sends him yelping 
and linip-no; home. 

I now proceed to sum up tlie singular adventures of 
my renowned Jack; the state of wliose dispositions and 
fortunes the crireful reader does, no doubt, most exactly 
I'emrmhf-r, ns I l:\st parted with them in the conclusion of 
a former srctlun. Thcrrforo his next cnrc must be, from 
two of the tV»n'«;oin<ri to extract a sclirme of notions, that 
may bfst fit his underslandiitg for a true n'lish of whai 
is 1o eriHM'. 

J/VCK had not only calrulatod the first revolution of 

■r 

his bi-aiii po pnid'Hiiy, us lo niw risir to tliat epidemic sect 
of -Enlists, but siiccecdi«52: also into a new and Strang va- 
riety of conceptions, the fniirfulness of his imi^gination 
IhI liiin hito certain notions, which, although in apf>cai^ 
anco very unaccountal'Ie, were not without their myste* 
rirs and their meaning?, nor Miuited followers to counte- 
nance antl improve them. I sIjuII therefore be extremely 
cau'iu! and exact in ircounnii<]; such material passages 
of this nature, v.h T liKV*' inen able to collect, either {ix)m 
undoubted tradition, or ind'^fatigahle reading; and shall 
describe them a« irri^jurcully as it is possible, and as far 
as notions ot that lit ight and latitude can be brought 
williin the coni;)aH&i of a pen. Nor do 1 at all (|uc:stiou, 
bnt they wilt Inrnihh plenty of noble nr-ttttr for such, 
whose convertini; inianiiMliiHis disposer th(-m lO reduce aU 
things into types; vlio c:'.:i make hiiHdou}4. <io thanks to 
the Min; and then UHriild \htm intosul<stani-es. no thanks 
to philosophy; whose: pccnliiir talent Km sin iixhig tropes 
and allegories to tl'.e Ir-iter, and rcfinijig what is literal 
into fi'TUi'e and nn sti-rv. 

JACK had provided a fair copy of his father's »«'//, 
engrossed in form upon a lai-ge skin of parchment ; and 
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iCMilTing to act the part of a mo^^t daiifiil bon. lAhfcamc 
the fondest creature of it im^dnable. For altb'.ush, 
aa I have often told the rradtr. it conFi.-ied wholly in 
certain p]aiD» easy dii'PctioiY<% alnrnt ihf ir-uwiscmr \\\ and 
wearing: of their coats, with Irgacics h.id p uMiiivs in 
case of obedience or neglect ; yet lie b<*irnn *iO ( ::ii ilain a 
fancy that she matter was dapcr and darln\ Mil ilui-e- 
for€ must needs have a grcar deal niorc of nivbtrr} jii ilu* 
bottom. " Grnllemen," sai*! he. ** I will pinvi' tlii? 
very skin of parchment to be miaU tlriid\ uu:\ rU.th, to 
be tlu phihsoplierif stone^ and the i/nh.rr.yn! medicine. 
In consequence of which raptures, he rej^olvrd to iir.^kr 
use of it in the most nrcessar}\ as \vf 11 ns thf- n-osl paltr} 
occasions of life."* He had a way of woiki;]«: it into 
aiiy sha|»e he pleased: so that it served him for a night- 
cap when he went to bed, and loi* an unibn.lla iii rainy 
weaiiier. lie Mould lap a piece oi it abont a sore toe, 
01'. when he had fits, burn two inches under his uos-e : or, 
if any thing lay heavy on liis stomach, scrape oIF, and 
swallow as much of tlie |>owder as would lie en a r Ilvrr 
penny ; they were all ii:fall]ble remedies. With anal'.:^y 
to these refinements, his common talk end conversarion 
ran wholly in the plu-itsc of his wilKt and he circum- 
scribed the utmost of his elofiuence witijin that compass 
not daring to let slip a syllabic without authority from 
that. Once, at a strange house, he was suddeiUy taken 
short upon an urgent juncture, wlu-rcou it may uot be al- 
lowed too particularly to dilate ; and being not able to 
call to mind, with that suddenness the occasion required, 

* The author 1icr« lathi's iho<c pretenders to purity, v)io place so 
much merit in ii'ing f>cripture j^^hrafeiS on all occa:ion«>. H. 

f The Proteflaut di-'entc-r: i;-e scriplnre phrases in thrir Feriour 
disTonrct'^ and conjposjro?. more than tlie CliurLh-of-KnKhind nion ; 
accordingly Jack i^ introduced, oaHilu^ his common tail and conva 
ration to run wholly in the rhrase of hi: WILL. W. Wottov. 

▼OL. III. H 
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an autheflBc phrase for demaodiog the way to the hadk* 
side, he chose rather, as the most prudent course, to incur 
the penalty in such cases usually annexed.* Neither 
was it possible for the united rhetoric of niaokindy to 
prevail witli him to make himself clean again : because 
having consulted the Avill upon this cmeigency, he met 
with a passage near the bottom (whether foisted in by 
the transcriber, is not known) which seemed to forbid itf 

He made it a part of his religion, never to say grace 
to his meat 4 nor could all the world persuade him, as 
the common phrase is, to eat his victuals like a Chris- 
tiaiu^ 

He bore a strange kind of appetite to snap-dragfmjji 
and to the livid snuffs of a burning candle, which he 
would catch and swallow with an agility wonderful to 
conceive ; and by this procedure maintained a perpetual 
flame in his belly, which issuing in a glowing steam from 
both his eyes, as well as his nostrils, and his mouth, made 
his head appear in a dark night, like tlie skull of an ass, 
wherein a roguish boy had conveyed a fartliing candle, 
to the terror of his majesty's liege subjects. Therefore 

* Fncurring the penalty in such cases usually annexed, wants no 
explanation. 

f He would not make himself clean, because, liavinp; r.onnilted the 
will (i. e. the New Testament) lie met with a passage near the bot- 
tom (t. e. in the 11th verse of the last chapter of the Revelations:) 
* He which is filthy, let him be 61thy still/ which seemed to forbid it. 
Whether foisted in by the transcriber, is added; because this para. 
paraph is wanting in the Alexandrian MS. the oldf.'St and most authen- 
tic copy of the New Testament. H. 

\ The slovenly way of receiving the sacrament among the jQuia«- 
tics. H. 

^ This is a common phrase to express eating cleanly, and is meant 
for an invective against tliat indecent manner among some p(H>pie in 
receiving the sacrament; so in tlic lines before, which is to be undn*- 
»^aod of the Dissenters refusing to kneel at the sacrament. H. 

II I cannot well find out tlie author*! meaning here, unless it be th^ 
hnt. untimely, blind seal of enthusiuls. H. 
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be nude use of do other expedient to light himself home, 
but was wont to sa^, ^' that a ^?ise man was his own lan- 
tern." 

He would shut his eyes as he walked along the 
streets : and if he happened to bounce his head against a 
pofit, or fall into a kemiel, as he seldom missed either to 
do one, or both, he would tell the gibing apprentices, 
who looked on, *^ that he submitted with entire resigna- 
tion, as to a trip, or a blow of fate, with whom he foimd, 
by long experience, how vain it was either to wrestle or 
to cufT; and whoever durst undertake to do citlier, would 
be sure to come off with a swinging fall, or a bloody 
nose. It was ordained,'^* said he, " some few da} s be- 
fore the creation, that ray nose and this veiy post should 
have a rencounter ; and therefore, nature thought fit to 
send us both into the world in the same ago, and to make 
us countrymen and fellow-citizens. Now, had my eyes 
been open, it is very likely the business might have been 
» great deal worse; for how many a confounded slip is 
daily got by a man, with all his foresight about liim ! 
Besides, the eyes of the understanding sec best, when 
those of the senses are out of the way ; and, therefore, 
blind men are observed to tread their steps with much 
more caution, and conduct, and judgment, than those who 
rely with too much confidence upon tlie virtue of tlie vi- 
sual nerv^ which every little accident shakes out of order, 
and a drop, or a film, can wholly disconcert : like a lan- 
tern among a pack of roaring bullies when they scour 
die streets, exposing its owner, and itself, to outward 
kicks and bufiets, which botli might have escaped, if the 
vanity of appearing would have suffered them to walk 
in the dark. But farther; if we examine the conduct 
of these boasted lights, it will prove yet a great deal 

* Predestination. MS, Pate. 
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iTorse than their fortuoe. It is true, I have broke mj 
nose against this post, because fortuoe either foifot, or 
did not tliink it convenient to twitch me by the elbow, 
and give me notice to avoid it. But, let not this encoa- 
rage either the present age, or posterity, to trust thebr 
noses into the keeping of their eyes, which may prove 
t]ie fairest way of losing them for good and all. For, O 
ye eyes, ye blind guides; miserable guardians are ye of 
our frail noses ; yc, I say, who fasten upon the first pre* 
cipice in view ; and then tow oiur wretched willing bo- 
dies after you, to the very brink of destniction : but, alas t 
that brink is rotten, our feet slip, and we tumble down 
prone into a gulf, without one hospitable shrub in the 
way to break the fall ; a fall, to nhich not any nose of 
mortal make is equal, except that of the giant Laurcal- 
CO,* who was lord of the silver bridge. Most properly^ 
therefore, O eyes, and A^ith great justice, may you be 
compared to tliose foolish lights, which conduct men 
through dirt and darkness, till they fall into a deep pit^ 
or a noisome bog." 

This I have produced, as a scantling of Jack^s foreat 
eloquence, and the force of his reasoning upon such ab- 
struse matters. 

He was, besides, a person of gi'cat design and improve- 
ment in affairs of devotion, having introduced a new 
deity, who has since met with a vast number of wor^p- 
pcrs ; by some called BabeU by others, Chaos ; who had 
an ancient temple of Gothic structure u]K)n Salisbur}*- 
plain, famous for its shrine, and celebration by pilgrims. 

When he had some roguish trick to play.j he would 
flown mih his knees, up with his cyesy and fall to prat^- 

* Srr Don Quixote. H. 

f The villauics and cnu'liies comniitlpd by enthusinobi and fana- 
ticB among us, irere ail performed und<*r thft <Us£iiide of religion jlbA 
lonfC pruKcr?. H. 
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ers^ though in the midst of the kennel. Then it was 
that those who understood his pranks, would be sure to 
get far enough out of his way ; and whenever curiosity 
attracted strangers to laugh, or to listen, he would, of a 
sudden, with one hand out with his gear, and piss full tm 
their eyes, and with the other, all bespatter them witli 
mud. 

In. winter he went kUvsjs loose and unhuitonedi^ aud 
dad as thin as possible^ to let in the ambient heat ; and 
in summer lapped hiinsdf close and thick to keep it out. 

In all revolutions of government,! he would make his 
court for the office of hangman getieral : and in the ex- 
ercise of that dignity, wherein he was very dexterous, 
would make use of no otlier vizai-d than a long prayer. \ 

He had a tongue so musculous and subtile, that he 
could twist it up into his nose, and deliver a strange kind 
of speech from thence. He was also the first in these 
kingdoms, who began to improve the Spanish ac- 
complishment of braying, and having large ears perpetu- 
ally exposed and aiTected, he carried his art to such a 
perfection, that it was a point of great difficulty to dis- 
tinguish, either by the view or the sound, between the 
(Vaginal and the copy. 

He was troubled with a disease, reverse to that call- 
edthe stinging of the tarantula ;§ and would run dog-mad 
at the noise of music,|| especially a pair of bag-pipes. 
But he would cure himself again, by taking two or three 
turns in Westminster-hall, or Billingsgate, or in aboard- 

* They affect diflferences in habit and behaviour. H. 

f They are severe persecutors, and all in a form of cant and devo- 
tioD. H. 

X Cromwell and his confederates went, as tbey called it, to seek the 
Lord, when they resolved to murder the king. H. 

\ Calvin was against church music. MS. Pott. 

H This is to expose mir dissenters* aversion against instrumeotal mtf- 
lic in churches. W. Wotton. 
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ing-schoo), or the Royal-Exchange, or a State cofflfee- 
house. 

He was a person that feared my colours^ but mof- 
tally hated all, and upon that account bore a cruel aver- 
ision against painters :t insomuch that in his paroxysms, 
as he walked the8ti*eets, he would have his pockets load- 
f'U witli stones to pelt at the signs. 

Having, iiom this manner of living, frequent occasioD 
to wash himself, he would often leap over head and ears 
into water,^ though it were in the midst of the winter, 
but was always observed to come out again much dirtier, 
if possible, than he went in. 

He Avas the first that ever found out the secret of con- 
triving a soporiferous medicine to be conveyed in at the 
oars ; it was a compound of sulphur and babn ofGilead, 
with a little pilgrim's salve. ^ 

He Arore a large plaster of artificial caustics on hb 
stomach with the fervour of which he could set himself a 
gi'oaning, like the famous board upon application of a 
red-hot iron. 

He would stand In the turning of a street, and calling 
those who passed by, would cry to one, " Worthy Sir, 
do me tlie honour of a good slap in the chapsJ*^] To 
another "Honest friend, pray .favour me with a hand- 
f omc kick on the arse ; Madam, shall I entreat a small 
box on the car from your ladyship's fair hands ? Noble 

'-'■■ He would suffer no paintings iu churches. MS. Pate. 

"t Tliey quarrel at the most innocent decency and ornament, and 
Uofaced the statues and paintings in all the churches in England. H. 

t Imulor^iun in ba})ti.o)n. MS. Pott, 

\ Fitn.itic preaching, conipofcd either of He)l and damnation, (Hr 
.\. fulsome (Ici^cription of tiie joys of Heaven; )K>th in such a dirty, 
'lauseouB stile, as to be well resembled to pilgrim*8 salve. H. 

1} T!it> fanatics have always had a way of affecting to run into 
p« r^'.'ciition, and court vast merit up<Mi every little hardship they suf- 
f.i. H. 
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captain, lend a reasonable thwack, for the love of God, 
with that cane of yours over these poor shoulders." And 
when he hlid, by such earnest solicitations, made a shift 
to procure a basting sufficient to swell up his fancy and 
his sides, he would return home extremely comforted 
and full of terrible accounts of what he had undergone 
for the public good. " Observe this stroke," said he^ 
showing his bare shoulders : a plaguy Janizary gave it 
me this very morning at seven o'clock, as, with much 
ado, I was driving oflf the great Turk. Neighbours, 
mind, this broken head deserves a plaster ; had poor Jack 
been tender of his noddle, you would have seen the 
Pope and the French king, long before this time of day, 
among your wives and youi* warehouses. Deai* Chris- 
tians, the great Mogul was come as far as Whitechapel, 
and you may thank these poor sides, that he hatli not 
(God bless us) already sA^allowed up man, woman, and 
child." 

It was highly worth observing the singular effects of 
that aversion,''^ or antipathy, Avhich Jack and his brother 
Peter seemed, even to an affectation, to bear against each 
other. Peter had lately done some rogueries, that forced 
him to abscond ; and he seldom ventured to stir out be- 
fore night, for fear of bailiffs. Their lodgings were at the 
two most distant parts of the town from each other ; and 
whenever thek occasions or humoiu*s called them aibroad, 
they would make choice of the oddest unlikely" times, 
and most uncouth rounds they could invent, that they 

* The papists and fanatics, though they appear the most averse 
against each other, yet bear a near resemblance in many things, as 
hath been observed by learned men. Original, 

The agreement of our dissenters and the papists, in that which bi- 
shop Stillingfleet called the fanaticism of the church of Rome, is 
ludicrously described, for several pages together, by Jack*s likeness to 
Peter, and their being often mistaken for each other, and their fre- 
quent meeting when tiiey least intended it W. Wotton. 
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m'l^hi be sure to avoid one another : yet, after aH tUi^ i( 
was tlieir perpetual fortune to meet. The reason of 
which is easy enough to apprehend; for,'^the frenzy 
and the spleen of both having the same foundation, ve 
may look upon them as two pair of compasses equally ex- 
tended, and the fixed foot of each remaining in the same 
centre ; which, though moving contrary ways at first, 
will be sure to encounter some where or other in the cir- 
cumference. Besides, it was among the great misfortunes 
of Jack, to bear a huge pei^sonal resemblance with fab 
brother Peter. Their humour and dispositions were 
not only the same, but th^e was a close analogy in then* 
shape, their size, and their mien. Insomuch, as nothing 
was more frequent than for a bailiflf to seize Jack by the 
sliouklci-s, and cry, " Mr. Peter, you are tlie king's pri- 
PoncT." Or, at other times, for one of Peter's nearest 
fvleiids to accost Jack with open arms, " Dear Peter, I am 
j!:lad to see thee ; pray send me one of your best medi- 
cines for the worms.'' This, we may suppose, was a 
mortifying i-eturn of those pains aud proceedings Jack 
had laboured in so long ; and finduig how directly op- 
posite all his endeavours had answered to thitsole end 
and intention which he had proposed to himself; how 
could it avoid having ten-ible effects upon a head and 
heart so fiurnished as his ? However, the poor reniaindera 
of his coat bore all the punishment ; the orient sun nerer 
nnterod upon his diurnal |NX)gre8s, without missing a 
piece of it. He hired a tailor to stitch up the collar so 
i]o<(\ tliat it was ready to choke him, and sque<'zed out 
his eyes at such a r:ite, as one could see nothing but the 
Mhiiii, \Miat little was left of the main substance of 
the coat, he rubbed every day for two lioura against a 
vuugli-cast wall, in order to grind away the remnants of 
lace and eTni)roideiy ; but at the same time went on with 
so much violence, tliat he proceetled a heathen philoso- 
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pher. Yet, after all he could do of this kind, the suc- 
cess continued still to diappoint his expectatiou. For, 
as it is the nature of rags to bear a kind of mock resem- 
blance to finery ; there being a sort of fluttering appear- 
ance in both, which is not to be distinguished at a dis- 
tance, in the dark, or by short-sighted eyes : so, in tho^e 
junctures, it fared with Jack and his tatters, that they 
offered to the first view a ridiculous flaunting ; which, 
as^sting the resemblance in person and air, thwarted all 
his projects of separation, and left so near a similitude 
between them, as frequently deceived the very disciples 
and followers of both. # * * * * 
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The old Sclavonian proverb said well, " that it is with 
men, as with asses ; whoever would keep them fast, must 
find a very good hold at their ears." Yet, I think w'c 
may aifirm, that it has been verified by repeated expe- 
rience, that, 

Effvgiet tamen hac sceleratus vmcttla Proteiis. 

It is good therefore to read the maxims of our ances- 
tors, with great allowances to time and persons : for, if 
we look into primitive records, we shall find, that no re- 
volutions have been so gi*eat, or so frequent, as those or 
human ears. In former days there was a curious inven- 
tion to catch and keep them ; which, I think^ we may 
justly reckon among the artes perditce : and how can it 
' be otherwise, when in the latter centuries, the very spe- 
cies is not only diminished to a very lamentable degree, 
but the poor remainder is also degenerated so far, as to 

mock our skilfullest tenure ? For, if the only slitting 

H 2 
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of one ear in a stag, has been found sufficient to prapft* 
gate the defect through a whole forest; why should 
we wonder at the greatest consequences, from so many 
loppings and mutilations, to which the ears of our fathens 
and our own, have been of late so much exposed : it is 
true, indeed, that while this island of ours was under the 
dominion of grace, many endeavours were made to im- 
prove the growth of ears, once more among us. The 
proportion of largeness was not only looked upon as an 
ornament of the outward man, but as a type of grace in 
the inward. Besides, it is held by naturalists, that if 
there be a protuberancy of parts in the superior region 
of the body, as in the ears and nose, there must be a par- 
ity also in the inferior; and therefore^ in that truly 
pious age, the males in every assembly, according as 
they were gifted, appeared very forward in exposing their 
ears to view, and the regions about them ; because Hippo- 
crates tells us,* " that when the vein behind the ear hap- 
pens to be cut, a man becomes au eunuch ; and the f& 
males Arere nothing backwarder, in beholding and edify- 
ing by them : w hereof those who had already used the 
Bieans, looked about them with great concern, in hopes 
of conceiving a suitable offspring by such a prospect : 
others, who stood candidates for benevolence, found there 
a plentiful choice, and were sure to fix upon such as dis- 
covered the largest eai-s, that the breed might not 
dwindle between tliem. Lastly, the dcvouter sisters, 
who looked upon all extraordinary dilatations of that 
member, as protrusions of zeal, or spiritual excrescences^ 
were sure to honour every head they sat upon, as if they 
had been marks of grace ; but especially, that of the 
preacher, whose ears were usually of the prime magni- 
fnde; wtdch uj[>on that account, he was very frequent 

* LU). dc aere, locif i et aquist 
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and exact in exposing with all advantages to the people; 
in his rhetorical paroxysms turning sometimes to hold 
forth the one, and sometimes to hold forth the other ; 
from which custom, the whole operation of preaching is 
to this very day, among theu' professoi-s, styled by the 
phrase of koldmg forth. 

Such was the progress of the saints for advancing the 
size of that member ; and it is thought, the success 
would hate been every way answerable, if in process of 
time, a cruel king had not arisen,^ who raised a bloody 
persecution against all ears above a certain standard ; 
upon wlilch, some were glad to hide their flourishing 
sprouts in a black border, others crept wholly under a 
perriwig ; some were slit, others cropped, and a great 
number sliced off to the stumps. But of this more 
hereafter in my general history of ears : which I design 
very speedily to bestow upon the public. 

From this brief survey of the falling state of ears in 
the last age, and the small care had to advance their an- 
cient growth in the present, it is manifest, how little rea- 
son we can have to rely upon a hold so short, so weak, 
and so slippery ; and that whoever desires to catch man- 
kmd fast, must have recourse to some other methods. 
;5^ow, he that will examine human nature with circum- 
spection enough, may discover several handles whereof 
the sixf senses afford one apiece, beside a great number 
that are screwed to the pafisions, and some few riveted to 
the intellect. Among these last, curiosity is one, and, of 
all otliers, affords the finest grasp 7*^ui*iosity, that spur 
in the side, that bridle in the mouth, that ring in the 
nose, of a lazy and impatient, and a grunting reader. 

* This was King Charles the second, who at his restoration turn- 
ed out all the dissenting teachers that would not confornL H. 

t FncludlDg Scaliger's. Original. 

H 3 
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By thb handle it is, that an author should seize upoD Us 
readers ; "which as socm as he has once compassed, all 
resistance and struggling are in vain ; and they beoome 
his prisoners as close as he pleases, till wearineai or 
dulness force him to let go his gripe. 

And therefore I, the author of this miraculous trea- 
tise, having hitherto, beyond expectation, maiotained 
by tlie aforesaid handle a firm hold upon my gentle Ten- 
ders; it is with great reluctance, that I am at length 
compelled to remit my grasp ; leaving them in the peru- 
sal of what remains, to that natural oscitancy inherent in 
the tribe. I can only assure thee, courteous reader, for 
both our comforts, that my concern is altogether equal 
to thine, for my uuliappiness in losing, or mislaying 
among my papers, the remaining part of these memoirs ; 
which consisted of accidents, turns, and adventures, both 
new, agreeable, and suiprisiug ; and therefore calculated 
in all due points, to the delicate taste of this our noble 
age. But, alas ! with my utmost endeavours, I have 
been able only to retain a few of the heads. Under 
which, there was a full accoimt, how Peter got a protec- 
tion out of the KingVbench ; and of a reconcilemeDt* 
between Jack and him, upon a design they had, in a cer- 
tain rainy night, to trepan brother Martin into a qpung- 
ing-house> and there strip him to the skin. How Mat- 
tin, with mueh ado, showed them both a fair pair of beelsx 
How a new warrant came out against Peter; upon 

* Id the reign of King James the Second, the PresbTteriam, by 
the kingN invitation, joined with the Papitts against the Church of 
England, and addrc8:sed him for repeal of the penal laws and tctl. 
The King, by his di9,)ensing power, gare libertyofconRicnte, which' 
both Papists and Presbyterians made use of; but, upon the Revela- 
tion, the Papisti) being down of course, the Presbyterians freely com 
tinued their aseemblicR, by virtue of King Jameses indulgence, before 
they had a toleration by law. This 1 believe the author means by 
.^ack*9 stealing Pcter^s protection, ftad aaUng use of it hmsdT H. 
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-wliicli, how Jack left him io the lurch, stole his protec- 
don, and made use of it himself. How Jack's tatters 
came into fashion in court and city ; how he got upon a 
great horse^* and eat custanLj But the particulars of 
all these with several others, which have now slid out of 
my memory, are lost beyond all hopes of recovery. For 
which misfortune, leaving my readers to condole with 
each other, as fiBor as they shall find it to agree with their 
several constitutions ; but conjuring them by all the 
friendship that has passed between us, from the title 
page to this, not to proceed so far as to injure their 
healths for an accident past remedy ; I now go on to 
the ceremonial part of an accomplished writer, and there- 
fore, by a courtly modern, least of all others to be omit- 
ted. 



* Sir Humphrey Edwjn, a Dissenter, wh«a lord mayor of London 
'in 1697, had the folly to go io his formalities to a couventicle, with 
the ensigns of his office ; which produced ** A Dialogue between 
Jack and Will, conceminK the lord fnayor''s carrying tlie iword to a 
c<mventicle, 1697,*' 4to. — This transaction, probably, occasicmed 
the provisions in Stat 5 Geo. 1. c. 4; which declares that any may- 
•r, bailiff^ or other magistrate, being present at any place of public 
worship, other than the Church of England, in the peculiar habit of 
his office, or attended with the ensigns thereof, shall, on conviction, 
be adjudged incapable to bear any public office or employment 
whataoever. N. 

f Custard is a famous di!ih at a lord mayor*-i feas^. H. 
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THE CONCLUSION* 

Going too loDg, is a cause of abortion, as efTectualy 
though not so frequent, as going too short ; and holds 
true especially in the labours of the brain. Well fiure 
the heart of that noble Jesuit,^ ivho first adventured to 
confess in print, that books must be suited to their seve- 
ral seasons, like dress, and diet, and diyersions; and 
better fare our noble nation, for refining upon this among 
other French modes. I am living fast to see the time, 
irhcn a book that misses its tide, shall be neglected, as 
the moon by day, or like mackarel a week after the sea- 
son. No man has moi*e nicely observed our climate, 
than tlie bookseller who bought the copy of this work ; 
he knows to a tittle, what subjects will best go off in a 
ihy year, and which it is proper to expose foremoet, 
when the weather-glass is fallen to much rain. When he 
!)ad seen this treatise, and consulted his almanac upon 
it, he gave me to understand, that he had manifestly 
considered the two principal things, which were, the 
bidk, and the subject ; and found, it would never take 
but after a long vacation, and then only, in case it should 
happen to be a hai-d year for turnips. Upon which I 
desired to know, considering my urgent necessities, what 
he tliought might be acceptable this month. He looked 
westward, and said, " I doubt we shall have a fit of bad 
weather ; however, if you could prepare some pretty lit- 
tle banter (but not in vei-se) or a small treatise upon the 

, it would run like wild-fire. But, if it hold up, I 

have already hired an author to write something against 
Dr. Bentley, which, I am sure, will turn to account.f'* 

• Pere d'Orleanp. Original. 

t When Dr. Piideaux brought tho copy of his Connexion of the 
Old and New Testament to the bookseller, he told hini, " it wvi a 
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At length we agreed upon this expedient ; that when 
a customer comes for one of these, and desires in confi 
deuce to know the author; he will tell him very private* 
ly, as a finend, naming whichever of the wits shall hapr 
pen to be that week in vogue; and if Duifey's last play 
should be in course, I would as lieve he may be the per- 
son as Congreve. This I mention, because I am won- 
derfully well acquainted with the present relish of our 
courteous readers : and have often observed, with sin- 
gular pleasure, that a fly driven from a honey-pot, will 
immediately with very good appetite alight, and finish 
his meal on an excrement. 

I have one woi-d to say upon the subject of profound 
writers, who are grown very numerous of late ; and I 
know very well, the judicious world is resolved to list 
me in that number. I conceive therefore, as to the bu- 
siness of being profound, that it is with writers, as with 
wells ; a person with good eyes may see to the bottom of 
the deepest, provided any water be there; and often 
when there is nothing in the world at the bottom, beside 
dryness and dirt, though it be but a yard and half under 
ground, it shall pass however for wondrous deep, upon 
no wiser a reason, than because it is wondrous dark. 

I am now trying an experiment very frequent among 
modem authors ; which is to write upon nothing : when 
the subject is utterly exhausted, to let the pen still move 
on ; by some called, the ghost of wit, delighting to walk 
after the death of its body. And to say the truth, there 
seems to be lio part of knowledge in fewer hands, than 
that of discerning when to have done. By the time that 
an author has* written out a book, he and his readers are 
become old acquaintance, and grow very lotli to part ; so 

dry subject, and the printing could not safely be ventured unless he 
oould enliven it with a little humour." 11. 
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that I have sometimes known it to be in writing, as in Ti- 
siting, where the ceremony of taking leave has employ- 
ed more time than the whole conversation befwe. The 
conclusion of a treatise resembles the conclusioD of hu- 
man life, which has sometimes been compared to the end 
of a feast; where few are satisfied to depart, ut pietUis 
vitdb conviva : for men will sit down after the fiiUesI 
meal, tlioagh it be only to doze, or to sleep out the rest 
of the day. But, in this latter, I differ extremely from 
other ^niters ; and shall be too proud, if, by all my la- 
hours, I can have any ways * contributed to the repose 
of mankind, in times so turbulent and unquiet as these.f 
IVeither do I think sucli an employment so very alien 
from the office of a wit as some would suppose. For, 
among a very polite nation in Greece, J there were the 
same temples built and consecrated to Sleep and the 
Muses ; between which two § deities they believed the 
strictest friendship was established. 

I have one concluding favour to request of my reader : 
that he will not expect to be equally diverted and in- 
formed, by every line, or eveiy page of this discourse ; 
but give some allowance to the author's spleen, and short 
fits or intervals of dulness, as well as his own ; and lay 
it seriously to his conscience, whether, if he were wsUl^ 



* This is a corruption, introduced into writing from vulgar speech. 
It should be * any wise,* not * any ways:' nose, adverbially used, 
signifying nuM2e, or manner: as liketvise^ in like numntr ; no »tje, in 
no manner: often also written, n<Mvuys. S. 

f This was writcn before the peace of Riswick, wliich was signed 
in September, 1697. H. 

\ Triizenii, Paiisan. 1. 2, 

5 Tfie word two is improperly used here: Slup is considered as 
one deity, and the Muses in a body, cannot, with any propriety, be 
called another. The word i/vo nhould therefore be omitted, and the 
sontence run thus : * between which deities,* &c« S. 
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ing the streets in dirty weather, or a rainy day, he 
would allow it fair dealing, in folks at thehr ease from a 
window to criticise his gait, and ridicule his dress at 
such a juncture. 

In my disposure of employments of the brain, I have 
thought fit to make invention the master, and to give 
method, and reason, the office of its lackeys. The cause 
of this distribution was, from observing it my peculiar 
case, to be often under a temptation of being witty upon 
occasions, where I could be neither wise, nor sound, nor 
any thing to the matter in hand. And I am too much a 
servant of the modern way, to neglect any such oppor* 
tunities, whatever pains or improprieties I may be at, to 
introduce them. For I have observed, that from a la- 
borious collection of seven hundried thirty -eight flowers, 
and shining hints of the best modem authors, digested 
with great reading into my book of common-places, I 
have not been able, after five years, to draw, hook, or 
force into common conversation, any more than a dozen. 
Of which dozen, the one moiety failed of success by 
being dropped among unsuitable company ; and the 
other cost me so many strains, and traps, and ambages to 
introduce, that I at length resolved to give it over. 
Now, this disappointment (to discover a secret) I must 
own, gave me the first hint of setting up for an author ; 
and I have since found among some particular fnends, 
that it is become a very general complaint, and has pro- 
duced the same eflfects upon many others. For, I have 
remarked many a towardly word to be wholly neglect- 
ed or despised in discourse, which has passed very 
smoothly, with some consideration and esteem, after its 
preferment and sanction in print. But now, since by the 
liberty and encouragement of the press, I am grown ab- 
solute master of the occasions and opportunities to ex- 
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pose the talents I have acquured ; I ahready discover, 
that the issues of my observanda begin to grow too laige 
for the receipts. Therefore, I shall here paiue a while, 
till I find, by feeling the world^s pulse and my own, tha^ 
it will be of absolute necessity for us both to resume my 
pen« 
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Giving an Account of his Departure from Jadi, and their 
setting up for themselves, on which Account they were 
obliged to travel and meet many Disasters, finding Ho 
Shelter near Peter^s Habitation : Martin succeeds in 
the North ; Peter thunders against Martin for the Loss 
of the large Revenue he used to i*ecieve frcmi thence. 
Harry Huff sent Martin a Challenge to fight, whidi 
he received ; Peter rewards Harry for the pretended 
Victory, which encouraged Harry to huflf Peter also. 
With many other extraordinary Adventures of the 
said Martin in several Places with many considerable 
Persons. 

With a Digression concerning the Nature, Usefulness, 
and Necessity of Wars and Cluairels.* 



HOW Jack and Martin, being parted, set up eacL 
for himself. How they travelled over hills and dales, 
met many disasters, sulTered much from the good cause, 
and struggled with difficulties and wants, not having 
where to lay their head ; by all which they afterward 
proved themselves to be right father's sons, and Peter to 
be spurious. Finding no shelter near Peter's habitation, 
Martin ti-avelled northwards, and finding the Thuringi- 

* Inserted in the early editions of the " Talc of a Tub," under the 
title of * What follows after Sect. IX. in the manuscript i* but was 
omitted in subsequent editions, by the Dean^s direction, in order to 
remove the censure oS those who put a construction on it foreign to 
his design. As in these cooler times the whole all^ory has been 
justly esteemed, the reader will doubtless be pleased at seeing this 
part of it preserved from oblivion. N. 
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ans and neighbouring people disposed to change, he bet 
up his stage first amojig thera ; where, making it his busi- 
ness to ay doM'n Feier^s i>owders, plasters, salves, and 
drugs, which he had sold a long time at a dear rate, al- 
lowing Martin none of the profit, though he had been 
often employed in recommending and putting them oflf; 
the good people, willing to save tlieir pence, began to 
hearken to Martin's speeches. How several great lords 
took the hint and on the same account declared for Mar- 
tin ; particularly one, who, not having enough of one 
wife, wanted to mairy a second ; and knowing Peter 
used not to grant such licences but at a swinging price, 
he stnick up a bargain witli Martin, whom he found 
more tractable, and who assured him he had the same 
power to allow such things. How most of the other 
nortliern lords, for their own private ends, withdrew 
themselves and their dependants from Peter^s authority, 
and closed in with Martin. How Peter, enraged at tlie 
loss of such large territories, and consequently of so much 
revenue, thundered against Martin, and sent out the 
strongest and most tenible of his bulls to devour him; 
but this having no effect, and Martin defending liioBself 
boldly and dexterously, Peter at last put forth proclama- 
tions, declaring Mailin, and all his adherents, rebels and 
traitors, ordaining and requiring all his loving subjecti 
to take up arms, and to kill, burn, and destroy all and 
every one of them, promising large rewards, Szc. up- 
on which ensued bloody wars and desolation. 

How Harr}' Hnff, lord of Albion, one of the greatest 
bullies of those da) s, sent a cartel to Martin, to fight him 
on a stage, at cudgels, quarter-staff, back-sword, 6:e^ 
Hence the origin of that genteel custom of prize-fighting, 
so well known and practised to this day among those po- 
lite islanders, though unknown every where else. How 
Martin, behig abold blustering fellow, accepted the cbal- 
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leoge ; how thej met and fought, to the great dirersiou 
of the spectators : and after giving ooe another broken 
heads, and many bloody wounds and bruises, how they 
both drew off victinrious ; in which their example has 
been frequently imitated by great clerks and others, 
dnce that time. How Martinis friends applauded his 
victory: and how lord Harry's friends complimented 
him on the same score ; and particularly lord Peter, who 
sent him a fine feather for his cap, to be worn by him 
and his successors, as a perpetual mark for his bold de- 
fence of lord Peter's cause. How Harrj-, flushed with 
his pretended victory over Martin, began to huff Peter 
also, and at last dowm'ight quarrelled with him about a 
wench. How some of lord Harry's tenants, ever fond 
of changes, began to talk kindly of Martin, for which he 
mauled them soundly ; as he did also those that adhered 
to Peter. How he turned some out of house and h<^ 
others he hanged or burnt, Szc. 

How Harry Huff, after a deal of blustering, wench- 
ing and bullying, died, and was suceeeded by a good-na- 
tured boy, who, giving way to the general bent of his te- 
nants, allowed Martin's notions to spread every where^ 
and take deep root in Albion. How, after his deaths 
the farm fell into the hands of a lady, who was violently 
in love with Lord Peter. How she purged the whole 
country with fire and sword, resolved not to leave the 
name or remembrance of Martin. How Peter triumphed, 
and set up shops again, for selling his own powders, 
plasters, and salves, which were now called the only true 
ones, Martin's being all declared counterfeit How great 
numbers of Martin'^ friends left the country, and, travel- 
ling up and down in foreign parts, grew acquainted with 
many of Jack's followers, and took a liking to tiiaiiy of 
their notions and ways, which they after wanLi lu^jug^t 
back into Albion, now under another landlady* more mo- 
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derate and more cunning than the former. How she en- 
deavoured to keep friendship both with Peter and Ma^ 
tin, and trimmed for some time between the two^ not 
without countenancing and assisting at the same time ma- 
ny of Jack's followers ; but, finding no possibility of re- 
conciling all the three brothel's, because each would be 
master, and allow no other salves, powders, or plasters 
to be used but hb own, she discarded all three, and set up 
a shop for those of her own farm, well furnished with 
powders, plasters, salves, and all other drugs, necessaiy, 
all right and true, composed according to receipts made 
by physicians and apothecaries of her own creating, 
which they extracted out of Peter's, and Martin's, and 
Jack's receipt-books ; and of this medley or hodgepodge 
made up a dispensatory of their own ; strictly fcnbid- 
ding any other to be used, and particularly Peter's, 
from which the greatest part of this new dispensatory 
was stolen. How the lady, farther to confirm this change^ 
wisely imitating her father, degraded Peter firom the rank 
he pretended as eldest brotlicr : and set up herself in his 
place, as head of the family, and ever after wore her fa^ 
ther's old cap, with the fine feather he had got from Pe- 
ter for standing his friend : which has likewise been warOy 
with no small ostentation, to tliis day, by all her succes- 
sors, though declared erieinios to Peter. How lady Besi 
and her pliysicians, being told of many defects and im- 
perfections in their new medley dispensatory, resolve on 
a failhcr alteration, and to purge it from a great deal of 
Peter's trash, that still remained in it ; but were prevent- 
ed by her death. How she was succeeded by a North- 
country farmer, who pretended great skill in the ma- 
naging of farms, though he could never govern his own 
poor little farm, nor yet this large new one after he got it 
How tUiB ii^w landlord, to show his valour and dexterity, 
fought against enchanters, weeds, giants, and wiud-milh^ 
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luid claimed great honour for his victories, though he oft- 
times b-sh-t himself u'hen there was no danger. How 
his successor, no wiser than he, occasioned great disor- 
ders by the new methods he took to manage his farms. 
How he attempted to establish in his northern farm, the 
same dispensatory used in the southern, but miscarried, 
because Jack^s powders, pills, salves, and plasters, were 
there in great vogue. 

How the Author finds himself embarrassed for having 
introduced into his History a new sect, different from 
the three he had undertaken to treat of ^ and how his in- 
violable respect to the sacred number three, obliges him 
to reduce these four, as he intends to do all other 
things, to that number;^ and for that end to drop the 
former Martin, and to substitute in his place lady Bess's 
institution, which is to pass under the name of Martin 
in the sequel of this true History. This weighty point 
being cleared, the author goes on, and describes mighty 
quarrels and squabbles between Jack and Martin ; how 
sometimes the one had the better, and sometimes the 
other, to the great desolation of both farms, till at last 
both sides concur to hang up the landlord, who pretend- 
ed to die a martyr for Martin, though he had been true 
to neither side, and was suspected by many to have a 
great affection for Peter. 

* * A panegyrical Essay opon the number Thrki,' is among the 
treatises advertised at the beginning of The Tale of a Tub. N. 
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A DIGRESSION ON TH£ NATURE, USEFULNESS, AND Nlr 

CESSlTir OF WARS AND aUARRELB. I 

This being a matter of preat coDsequeoce, the author 
intends to treat it methodically, and at large, in a trefle* 
tise apart, and liere to give only some hints of if hat his 
large treatise contains. The state of war, natural to aU 
creatures. War is an attempt to take by yiolence from 
others, a part of what they have, and we want. Every 
man, fully sensible of his own merit, and fiudiqg it not 
duly regarded by others, has a natural right to take from 
them all that he tliinks due to himself; and every crca 
ture, finding its own wants more than those of others, 
has the same right to take every tiling its nature requires. 
Bi-utes, much more modest in their pretensions this way, 
than men ; and mean men more than great ones. The 
higher one raises his pretensions this way, the more 
bustle he makes about them; and the moi*e success he 
has, the gi'eatcr hero. Thus greater souls, in proportioo 
to their superior merit, claim a greater right to take every 
thing from nu^aner folks. This the true foundation of 
grandeur and heroism, and of the distinction of degrees 
among men. War therefore necessar}' to establish eub- 
ordination, and to found cities, kingdoms, dLc. as also to 
purge bodies politic of gross humours. Wise princes 
find it necossmy to have wars abroad, to keep peace at 
home. War, famrie, and pestilence, the usual ciu'es for 
corruptions in bodies politic. A comparison of these 
thi-eo. The Author is to write a panegyric on each of 
them. The greatest part of mankind love war more 
than peace. They are but few and mean spirited that 
live in peace with all men. The modest and meek of 
all kinds, always a prey to those of more coble or 
i^trouger appetites. The inclination to war universal : 
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toBe that cannot, or dare not make war in person, em- 
fy others to do it for them. This maintains bullies, 
ivoes, cut-throats, lawyers, soldiers, &c. Most profes* 
ins would be useless if all were peaceable. Hence 
ates want neither smiths nor lawyers, magistrates nor 
jiers, soldiers nor surgeons. Brutes, having but nar- 
w appetites, are incapable of carrying on, or perpetuat- 
9 war against their own species, or of being led out in 
xips and multitudes to destroy one another. These 
erogatives proper to man alone. The excellency of 
iman nature demonstrated, by the vast train d* appe- 
tes, pasBicms, wants, &c. that attend it. This matter to 
; mare fiilly treated in the Author^ Panegyric on Man- 
ind. 
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(cONTlNUXD.) 

How Jack, having got rid of the old landlord, set np 
another to his mind, quarrelled with Martin, and turned 
him out of doors. How he pillaged all his shops, and 
abolished the whole dispensatory. How the new land- 
lord laid about him, mauled Peter, worried Martin, and 
made the whole neighbourhood tremble. How Jack's 
friends fell out among themselves, split into a thouaand 
parties, turned all things topsyturvy, till every body grew 
weary of them ; and at last, the blustering landlord dying. 
Jack was kicked out of doors, a new landlord brought ia» 
and Martin re-established. How this new landlord let ', 
Martin do what he pleased, and Martin agreed to eveij.^1 
thing his pious landlord desired, provided Jack might be 
kept low. Of several eflforts Jack made to raise up hb. 
head, but all in vain; till at last the landlord died, and 
was succeeded by one who was a great friend to Peter, 
who, to humble Martin, gave Jack some liberty. How 
Martin grew enraged at this, called in a foreigner, and 
turned out the landlord ; in which Jack concuiTcd with 
Martin, because tliis landlord was entirely devoted to 
Peter, into wliose arms he threw himself, and left his 
coimtiy. How the new landlord secured Mailin in the 
full possession of his former riglits, but would not allow 
him to destroy Jack, who had always been his friend. 
How Jack ^ot up his head in the north, and put himself 
in possession of a whole canton, to the great discontent 
of Martin ulio. fin«liiu: also that some of Jack's friends 
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were allowed to live and get theii* bread in the south 
parts of the country, grew highly discontent with the 
new landlord he had called in to his assistance. How 
this landlord kept Martin in order, upon which he fell 
into a raging fever, and swiMre he would hang himself, or 
join in with Peter, unless Jack's children were all turned 
out to starve. Of several attempts made to cure Martin, 
and make peace between him and Jack, tliat they might 
luite against Peter; but all made inefTectual by the 
gi*eat address of a number of Peter's friends, that herded 
among Martin's, and appeared the most s^alous for his 
interest. How Martin, getting abroad in his mad fit, 
looked so like Peter in his air and dress, and talked so 
like him, that many of the neighbours could not distiiK 
guish the one from the other; especially when Martin 
went up and down strutting in Peter's armour, which he 
had borrowed to fight Jack. Wliat remedies were used 
to cure Martin's distemper, ***** 

Here the Author being seized with a fit of dulness (to 
jvrhich he is very subject) after having read a poetical 
cpisde addressed to '^*^^ it entirely composed his senses^ 
«o that he has not writ a line since. 

N. B. Some things that follow after this are not in the 
MS. but seem to have been wiitten since, to fill up the 
{dace of what was not thought convenient then to print. 
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A PROJECT, 

tOK THK UNIVERSAL BENEFIT OF MANKIND. 

The Autiior, having labouicd bo lon^, and done so 
much to sen'o and instruct the public, without any ad- 
viiiitagc to Iiinisel^ has at last thought of a project, nrhich 
irill tend to t)ic great benefit of all mankind, and produce 

I li'dudsome revenue to tlie author. He intends to print 
by subscription, in ninety-sLx large volumes in foUo^ aii 
(xact dcacription of Terra Australis incognita^ collected 
v'dh sreat care and pains fi-om nine hundred and ninety- 
!:iiic icanied and pious authors, of undoubted veracit}'. 
The vltolc >vork, illustrated with maps and cuts agree- 
able 10 .lie subject, and done by the best masters, iril! 
cost b'.it one guinea each volume to subscribers, one 
<;;uii)ea to be paid in advance^ and afterwards a guinea on 
rcci i\ ing each volume, except the last. This work will 
.')e ol ti;re;it use for all men, and necessar}' for all families^ 
*>ccause it contains exact acx;ouuts of all the province!^ 
colonies, and uian:?ions, of that s<pacious country, where, 
t)y a genercil doom, all transgressors of the law are to be 

II anspoi-tcd : and ever}' one having tliis woik may chooEe 
out the fittest and Ijest place for himself, there being 
enough for all, so as evciy one shall be fully satisfied. 

The author supposes that one copy of this work will 
be bought at the public cliarge, or out of the paiish-rates, 
for every parish-chuitrh in the three kingdoms, and in all 
the dominions thereunto belonging. And thai every 
family that cim command ten pounds |)er annum, even 
ihongli retrenched from less nccessaiy cxpc'nses, will sub- 
scribe for one. He does not think of givuig out abov^ 
nine volumes yearly : and, considering tlie uuniber re- 
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quisite, he iDtouJs to print at l^ast ouc Iiundred thou^^aiid 
for the first edition. lie is to print proposals avaiiisi 
next term, with a specimeo, and a ruiious map of iht 
capital city, with its twelve gates, from a known author, 
wlio took an exact survey of !t in a dreani^ Coiiiiidrring 
the p-eat cai'e and pains of the author, and the iLsefulncsis 
of tlie work, he hopes ever}' one will be i-eady, for theii- 
own good as well as his, to coniribuie cheerfully to it, iuiU 
not grudge him the profit he may have by it, especial I v 
il it comes to a tliud or fourth edition, as he i..\[K'Ctfc it 
will veiy soon. 

He doubts not but it will lie translated into foreign lan- 
guages, by most nations of Europe, as well as of Ajda and 
Africa, being of as great use to all those nations as to his 
own; for this rcaeon he designs to procure patents and 
priirileges for secui'ing the whole beoefit to himself, from 
all those difTerent princes and states ; and hopes to see 
many millions of tliis great work piiuted, in those dliTereut 
countries £iad languages, before his deatlt. 

After this business is pretty well established, he has 
promised to put a friend on another fnrojcct almost a^ 
good as this; by establishing insurance oiHces every 
where, for securing peo[)!e from shipwreck, and several 
other accidents in their voyage to this country; and 
these offices shall fiu-ni^h, at a certain rate; pilots Mell 
versed in the route, and that know all the rocks, shelves, 
quicksands, 6:c. that such pilgrims and travellers may be 
exposed to. Of tliese he knows a great number I'eady 
instructed in most countries : but the whole sdieme of 
thb matter he is to draw up at large, and communicate to 
his friend. 

Here ends the mamtscript. 
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*I)r. Swift*8 plan of the ** Battle of the Boob in the King^ libra- 
ry,'* was taken from a very insenioas French tract in 12ittOi, intHn- 
led, ** Hietotre PoStique de la Guerre nouvdlement declare entre let 
Anciens rt lea Modems.'* See Geni. Mag. vol. XL. p. 159. W. 



Though I reverence tliose men of ancient time, that cither haite 
written truth perspicuously, or set us in any better way to find it oot 
ourselves; yet to tlie antiquity itself I think nothing due(— ibrif we 
will reverence the age, the present is the oldeit If tiie antiquity ot 
the writer, I am not sure, that generally they to whom Boeb honour 
is given, were more ancient when they wrote than I am that am 
writing. But, if it be well considered, the praise of ancient authors 
proceeds not from the reverence for the dead, bnt from the competi- 
tion and mutual envy of the living.^' HoBBis. MS. Pate. 

**l have very iHtcly been authentically informed, that Swift uied 
^o be mortified at Sir William Templets frequent censure and con- 
Vempt of burlesque writings; and was much hurt at the lift para- 
^raph of Sir Williani^s Essay upon Ancient and Modem Leumng { 
where he says, ' I wish the vein of ridiculing all that ii Miiam and 
good, all honour and virtue, as well as learning and pSet;^, may hare 
no worse effect on any state ; it is the itch of our age and climate ; 
-jind has overrun both the court and the stage, enters a house of Ifurds 
jind commons as boldly as a coffee- house ; debates of cooocil, at well 
as private conversation ; and I have known, in my life, more tiian 
'one or two minbters of state, that would rather have iaid a witty 
\h)ug, than have done a wise one ; and made the company langby 
rather than tJie kingdom reioic " ' Dr. Warton. 
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THE BOOKSELLER TO THE READER. 

The following discourse, as it is unquestionably of 
the same author, so it seems to have been written about 
tlie same time with the former; I mean, the year 1697, 
when the famous dispute was on foot about Ancient and 
Modern Learning. Tlie controversy took its rise fi-om 
an essay of Sir William Temple's upon that subject ; 
which was answered by W. Wotton, B. D. with an ap- 
pendix by Dr. Bentley, endeavouring to destroy tlie cre- 
dit of ^sop and Phalaris for authors, whom Sir William 
Temple had in the essay before-mentioned highly com- 
Biended. In that appendix, the Doctor falls hard upon 
a new edition of Phalai-is, put out by the honourable 
Charles Boyle, now earl of Orrery, to which IVIr. Boyle 
replied at large with gi'eat learning and wit ; and the 
Doctor voluminously rejoined. In this dispute, the 
town highly resented to see a person of Sir William 
Temple's character and merits, roughly used by the two 
reverend gentlemen aforesaid, and without any manner 
of provocation. At length, tliere appealing no end of 
the quaiTel, our author tells us, that the BOOKS in St 
James's library, looking upon themselves as parties prin- 
cipally concerned, took up the controversy, and came 
to a decisive battle ; but the manuscript, by the injury 
of fortune or weather, being in several places imperfect, 
we cannot leai'n to which side the victory fell. 

I must warn the reader to beware of applying to. per- 
sons, what is here meant only of books in tlie most literal 
sense. So, when Virgil is mentioned, we are not to un- 
derstand the person oi a famous poet called by that 
name ; but only certain sheets of paper bound up in 
leather, containing in print the works of th9 said poet : 

^d so of the rest. 

i2 
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THE PREFACE OF THE AUTHOR. 

Satire is a sort of glass,* wherein beholders do gene- 
rally discover every body's face but their own ; which 
is the chief reason for that kind reception it meets wiUi 
in tlie world, and that so very few are ofTended with it. 
But if it should happen otherwise, Uie danger is oot 
great; and I have learned, from long experience, never 
to appreliend mischief from tliose understandings, I have 
been able to provoke : for, anger and fiiry, though they 
add strengtli to the sinews of the body, yet are found to 
relax tliose of the mind ; and to render all its eficnrts fee- 
ble and impotent. 

There is a brain that will endure but one scumming : 
lot the owner gather it with discretion, and manage his 
little stock witli husbandry; but, of all things, let him 
bcwai-e of bringing it under the lash of his betters; be- 
cause, that will make it all bubble up into unpertineoce, 
and he will find no new supply. Wit, without know- 
ledge, being a sort of a{]pam, which galhexs in a night to 
ihe top, and by a skilful hand may be soon whipped in- 
to frotli : but once scummed away, what appears under- 
neath will be fit for nothing, but to be thrown to the 
hogs. 

■'* Since every man is fond of his own face, why should you, wheo 
wp hold it, break the glass ? Etuekege. 
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A FULL AND TRUE ACCOUNT, &c. 



\\ HOEVER examines, ^-ith due circumspection, 
into the anmial i-ecords of Time,"^ ivill find it remariced, 
that war is the child of pride, and pride the daughter of 
riches : the former of which assertions may be soon grant- 
ed ; but one cannot so easily subscribe to the latter : for 
pride is nearly related to beggary and want, either by 
father or mother, and sometimes by both ; and, to speak 
naturally, it very seldom happens among men to fall out,t 
when all have enough ; invasions usually travelling from 
north to south ; that is to say, from poverty to plenty. 
Tlie most ancient and natural grounds of quarrels, are 
lust and avarice ; which, though we may allow to be 
brethren, or collateral branches of pride, are certainly 
t he issues of want. For, to speak in the phrase of writers 
upon politics, we may observe in the republic of dogs, 
which in its original seems to be an institution of the 
many, that the whole state is ever in the profoundest 
peace, after a full meal : and that civil broils arise among 
tlienu when it happens for one great bone to be seized od 
by some leading dog4 ^^^ either divides it among the 
few and then it falls to an digarchy, or keeps it to him- 

'^ Riches produce ptidtt ; pride is war's groand, tfc. Vid. Ephen, 
de Mary Clarke; opt edit.— now caUed Wing's Sheet AlDanadTf 
and printed for the Compaay of Stationers. H» 

-f This is ungrainmalicaj ; it should be ^tvery seldom happeaa 
among men, that tHey fall out,' i^. S. 

X This mode of expression is bald, and not reconcilable to graxB;, 
mar : it should be, * when it happens that one great bone is seized oir 
hy come leading dog,' ^c. S. 
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self, and then it runs up to a tyranny. The same reason- 
ing also holds place among them, in those disscntions 
we behold, upon a tui'gescency in any of their females. 
For, the right of possession lying in common (it being 
impossible to establish a property in so delicate a case) 
jealousies and suspicions do so abound, that the irhole 
commonwealth of that street, is reduced to a manifest 
state of war, of every citifen against every citizen ; till 
some one of more courage, conduct, or fortune than the 
rest, seizes and enjoys the prize : upon which naturally 
arises plenty of heart-burning, and envy, and snarling 
against the happy d(^. Again, if we look upon any of 
these republics engaged in a foreign war, either of inva- 
sion or defence, we shall find the same reasoning will 
ser\'c, as to the grounds and occasions of each ; and that 
poverty, or want, in some degree or other (whether real, 
or in opinion, which makes no alteration in the case) haa 
a great share, as well as pride, on the part of the aggres-' 
-or. 

Now, whoever will please to take this scheme, and 
cither reduce or adapt it to an intellectual state, or com- 
monwealth of learning, \n\\ soon discover the first ground 
of disagreement between the two great parties at this time 
ui arms, and may form just conclusions, upon the meritv 
of cither cause. But tlie issue or events of this war,^ are 
not so easy to conjecture at :| for, the present quarrel is 
so inflamed by the warm heads of eitliei* faction, and 
the pretensions somewhere or other so exorbitant as no^ 
to admit tlie least overtures of accommodation. This 
quarrel first began, as I have heard it afiirmed by an old 

■^ " For there U nothing more uncertain 

•* Than, in events of war, Dame Fortune." HroiBRAS. 

^ ' Are not so t-A^y to conjecture at,* i« a ttrariCQ impropriety qt 
»p4^c'c:i : the ef-utence would run much hettcr tliiis ; * But it is not fio 
—•v ♦© cc'nji;ctuN2 wLat- ^^Ml be the t'roe w CTciits cl" tiii? w^v • P> 
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iveller in the neighbourhood, about a small spot of 
ground, lying and being upon one of the two tops of the 
bill Parnassus ; the highest and largest of vhich had, it 
seems, been, time out of mind, in quiet fjossession of cer- 
tain tenants, called the ancients ; and the other nas held 
by the moderns. But these, disliking their present sta- 
tion, sent certain ambassadors to the ancients, complain-* 
ing of a great niusance : how the height of that part of 
Parnassus, quite spoiled the prospect of theirs, especially 
towards the east ;* and therefore, to avoid a war, offered 
them the choice of this alternative ; either that the an- 
cients, would please to remove themselves and their ef- 
fects, down to the lower summit, which the modems 
would graciously surrender to them, and advance inf 
their place : or else the said ancients, will give leave to 
the modems, to come widi shovels and mattocks, and 
level the said hill, as low as they shall think it conve- 
nient. To wliich the ancients made answer; how little 
they expected such a message as this, from a colony, 
whom they had admitted, out of their owji free grace, to 
so near a neighbourhood. That, as to their own seat, 
they were aborigines of it, and therefore to talk with 
them of a removal or surrender, was a lai^age they did 
not understand. That, if the height of the hill on their 
nde, shortened the jHrospect of the modems, it was a dis- 
ad vantage they could not help ; but desired them to con- 
sider, whether that injury (if it be any) were not laigely 
recompensed, by the sliade and shelter it afforded them. 
That, as to the levelling or digging down, it was either 
folly or ignorance to propose it, if they did, or did not 
know, how that side of the hill was an entire rock, which 
vould break their tools and hearts, without any damage 

* Whence we derire all learniRg. MS. PaHje-- 
t For » in,' read • into.' & 
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10 itself. That they would therefore advise the modem 
rather to raise their own side of the hill, than dream of 
pulling down that of tlie ancients: to the former of which, 
they would not only give license, but also largely contri- 
bute. All this was rejected by the moderns, with much 
indignation, who still insisted upon one of the tMo ejspc- 
dieuts ; and so this difference broke out into a long and 
obstinate wai", maintained on the one part by resolution, 
and by the courage of certain leaders and allies; but 
on the other, by the greatness of their number, upon all 
defeats affording continuJ rccmits. lu this quarrel, 
whole rivulets of ink have been exhausted, and the vim- 
Icuce of both pailies enormously augmented. Now, it 
must be here understood, tliat ink is the great missive 
weapon in all battles of tlie learned, whidi, conveyed 
tlumigh a soil of engine called a quill, infinite numbers 
of these ai(; darted at the enemy, by the valiant on each 
side, with equal skill and violence, as if it were an en- 
gagement o^ porcupines. This malignant liquor was com- 
pounded by the engineer who invented it, of two ingre- 
dients, which are, gall and copperas ; by its bitterness and 
venom to suit in some degree, as well as to fomrnt, X\i<' 
senius of the combatants. And as the Grecians after uu 
engagement, when they c^uld not agree about the vic- 
tory', were wont to set up trophies on both sides the 
beaten party being content to be at the same expense, to 
k(K'p itself in coinitenance (a laudable and ancient cus- 
tom, happily revived ol' late, in the art of war ;) so the 
learned, after a sharp and bloody dispute, do on belli 
sides hang out their trophies too, whichever conies by tlie 
worst. These trophies have largely inscribed on them 
the merits of tliecaiii^e : a full inipnrtial account of such 
a battle, and how tljt.' victoiy fell clearly to the party 
that set them up. Tliey aic kiio\«n to thf world Uiidcr 
several names; ar, (ii^pi!lc>\ ara^mcntsy rcjcifiders, Irii)' 
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iomsiderations, answers, repUes^ remarks, reflections^ «6- 
jecHons, ccnfutatians. For a very few days they are 
fixed up in all public places, eithei* by themselves or their 
representatives,* for passengers to gaze at ; whence the 
chiefest and largest are removed to certain magazines, 
they call libraries, there to i*emain in a quarter purposely 
assigned them, and thenceforth begin to be called books 
of controversy. 

In these books is wonderfully instilled and preserved 
the spirit of each warrior, while he is alive ; and after 
his death, his soul transmigrates there,f to inform them. 
This, at least^ is the more common opinion ; but I believe 
it is with libraries as with other cemeteiies; where some 
philosophers affirm, that a certain spirit, which they call 
brutum kofmnis, hovers over the monument, till the body 
is corrupted, and turns to dust, or to worms, but then 
vanishes ob dissolves ; so we may say, a restless spirit 
haunts over every book, till dust or wcnrms have seized 
upon it ; wliich to some may happen in a few days, but 
to others later : and therefore books of controversy, be- 
ing, of all otliers, haunted by the most disorderly spirits^ 
have always been confined in a separate lodge from the 
rest ; and for fear of a mutual violence against each other» 
it was thought prudent by our ancestors to bind them to 
the peace with strong iron chains. Of which invention 
the original occasion was this. When the works of 
Scotus first came out, they were carried to a certain li- 
brary, and had lodgings appointed them ; but Hiis author 
was no sooner settled, than he went to visit his master, 
Aristotle; and there both concerted together to seize 
Plato by main force, and turn him out from his ancient 

* Tiieir title^pageg. H. 

f The word •tliere' is here improperly used; it ihould be 
Mhither.' f?. - --*-~-^ ^ — — • 
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station amoDg the divines, nhere he had peaceably dwelt ^ 
near eight hundred years. The attempt succeeded, and 
the two usiu-pei-s have reigned ever since iu his stead: 
but to maintain quiet for the future, it uras deareed tliat 
all polemics, of the larger size, sliould be held fast with 
a chain. 

By this expedient, the public peace of libraries might 
certainly have hcen preserved, if a new species of con- 
troversial books had not arose"*^ of late years, instinct 
with a more malignant spirit, from the war aboveHDen- 
tioned between the Icai'ued, about the higher summit of 
Parnassus. 

When tlicsc books were fu-st admitted into the public 
librai'ics, I remember to iiave said, upon occasion, to 
several persons concerned, how I was sure they would 
create broils wliercver they came, unless a world of care 
were taken: and tlicrefore I advised, that the champions 
of each side s^hould be coupled together, or otherwise 
mixed, that, like the blending of contrary poisons, their 
malignity might be employed among themselves. And 
it seems, I was neither an il] pi*ophet, nor an ill counsel- 
lor ; for it was uotliing else but the neglect of tills caution, 
which gave occasion to the tenible fight that happened 
on Friday las>t, between tlie ancient and modem books, 
in tlie Elug^s Library'. Now, because tlie talk of this 
battle is so fresh iu every body's nioutli, and the expecta- 
tion of the town so great to be informed iu the particu- 
lars ; I, being possessed of all qualifications requisite 
in an historian, and retained by neither party, have 
resolved to comply with the urgent importunity of my 
friends, by writing down a full impartial account hereof. 

* * .l-cx/ laf-prc criy uecd here for * arrscn • ?.' 
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The guardian of the R^al Library, a persoo of great 
Talour, but chiefly renowned for his hwnanity^* had 
been a fierce champion for the modems ; and, in an en* 
gagement upon Parnassus, had vowed, with his own 
hands, to knock down two of the ancient chiefs, who 
guarded a small pass on the superior rock : but, endear 
Touring to climb up, was cruelly obstructed by his own 
unhappy weight, and tendency towai'ds his centre; a 
quality to which those of the modem party are extreme 
subject; for being light-headed, they have, in specula- 
tion, a wonderful agility, and conceive nothing too high 
for them to mount ; but, in reducing to practice, discover 
a mighty pressure about their posteriors and their heels. 
Having thus failed in his design, the disappointed cham- 
pion bore a cruel rancour to the ancients; which he re- 
solved to gratify, by showing all marks of his favour to 
the books of their adversaries, and lodging them in the 
fairest apartments; when at the same time, whatever 
bodL had the boldness to own itself for an advocate of 
the ancients, was buried alive in some obscure comer, 
and threatened, upon the least displeasure, to be turned 
out of doors. Besides, it so happened, that about this 
time there was a strange confusion of place, among all 
the books in the library ; for which, several reasons 
were assigned. Some imputed it to a great heap of 
beamed dust, which a perverse wind blew off from a 
shelf of modems, into the keeper's eyes. Others affirm* 
ed, he had a humour to pick the worms out of the school- 
men, and*swallow them fresh and fasting; whereof some 
fell upon his spleen, and some climbed up into his head, 

* The honourable Mr. Bo^Ie, in the preface to his edition of 
Phalaris, vAyt^ he wai re&ised a manuacript by the library-keeper, 
cujui (i. e. MSS.) vlUriortm copiom^ BiHwtkecaritLS ex sua summQ. 
kumottUatt fugavit. Dr. Bentley was then library-keeper : the tw« 
ancients were Phalarii and JEsop^ H, 
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station amoDg the divines, nhere he had peaceably dwelt '^ 
oear eight hundred years. The attempt succeeded, and 
the two usiu'pers have reigned ever since in his stead : 
but to maintain quiet for the futui'C, it ivas decreed tliat 
all polemics, of tlie larger size, should be held fast with 
a chain. 

By this expedient, the public peace of libraries might 
certainly have been preserved, if a new species of con- 
troversial books had not arose"^ of late years, instinct 
with a more malignant spirit, from the war above-'men- 
tioned between the learned, about the higher summit of 
Parnassus. 

When tliesc books were furst admitted into tlie public 
librai'ies, I remeniber to have said, upon occasion, to 
several persons concerned, how I was sure they would 
create broils wherever tliey came, unless a world of care 
were taken : and therefore I advised, that the champions 
of each side should be coupled together, or otherwise 
mixed, that, like the blending of contrary poisons, theur 
malignity might be employed among themselves. And 
it seems, I was neither an ill prophet, nor an ill coiuisel- 
lor ; for it was notliing else but the neglect of this caution, 
which gave occasion to the teriible fight that happened 
on Friday last, between the ancient and modem books, 
in the King's Ldbrar}*. Now, because tlic talk of this 
battle is so fresh in every body's nioutli, and the expecta- 
tion of the town so great to be informed in the particu- 
Sars ; I, being possessed of all qualifications requisite 
in an historian, and retained by neither pai-ty, have 
resolved to comply with the urgent iniportuiiity of my 
friendss by writing down a full impartial account hereof. 



*■ * .i'*C:t,' iaiin'c;cr\y uKd here for • arncn ' 
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The guardian of the Regal Library, a person of great 
ralour, but chiefly renowned for his humanity,* had 
been a fierce champion for the modems ; and, in an en- 
gagement upon Famajsus, had voned, vith his ovn 
hands, to knock down two of the ancient chiefs, who 
guarded a small pass on the superior rock : but, eudea- 
Touring to climb up, was cruelly obstructed by his own 
unhappy weight, and tendency towai-ds his centre; a 
quality to which those of the modern party are extreme 
subject ; for being light-headed, they have, in specula- 
tion, a wonderful agility, and conceive nothing too high 
for them to mount ; but, in reducing to practice, discover 
a mighty pressiu^ about their posteriors and their heels. 
Having thus failed in his dcbigu, the disappointed cham- 
pion bore a cruel rancour to the ancients; which he re- 
solved to gratify, by showing all marks of his favour to 
the books of their adversaries, and lodging them in the 
fairest apartments; when at the same time, whatever 
book had the boldness to own itself fur an advocate of 
the ancients, was buried alive in some obscure comer, 
and threatened, upon the least displeasure, to be turned 
out of doors. Besides, it so happened, that about this 
time there was a strange conhision of place, among all 
the books in the library ; for which, several reasons 
were assigned. Some imputed it to a great heap of 
beamed dust, which a perverse wind blew olT fitmi a 
shelf of modems, into the keeper's eyes. Others affirm- 
ed, he had a humour to pick the worms out of the school- 
men, and*8wallow them fresh and fasting; whereof some 
fell upon his spleen, and some climbed up into his head, 

* The Lonourable Mr. Bo^le, in the preface to his edition of 
Phalaris, nyi, he wu retiised a manuscript by the librarj-keeper, 
cujut (i. e. MSS.) vUeriorem coptcm, Bibltotktcarius (m tua iummO. 
hvmmniaU negnii. Dr.Bentley was then library-keeper: the tw« 
ancieati were Fhalarig and JEsop, H, 
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to the great perturbation of both. And lastly, others 
maintained, that by walking much in the dark about the 
library, he had quite lost the situation of it out of his 
head ; and tlierefore, in replacing his books, he was apt 
to mistake, and clap Des Cartes next to Aristotle ; poor 
Plato had got between Hobbes and the Seven Wise Mas- 
ters, and Virgil was hemmed in with Dryden on one 
side, and Withers on the otlier. 

Mean while those books, that were advocates for the 
moderns, chose out one from among them, to make a pro- 
gress tlirough the whole library, examine the number and 
strength of their party, and concert their affairs. This 
messenger performed all things very industriously, and 
brought back with lum a list of their forces in all fifty 
thousand, consisting chiefly of light-horse, heavy-armed 
foot, and mercenaries : whereof the foot were in general 
but sorrily armed, and worse clad : thcir*^ horses laige, 
but extremely out of case and heart ; however, some few, 
by trading among the ancients, had furnished themselves 
tolerably enough. 

While things were in this ferment, discord grew ex- 
tremely high ; hot words passed on both sides, and ill 
blood was plentifully bred. Here a solitary ancient, 
squeezed up among a whole shelf of modems, offered 
fairly to dispute the case, and to prove by manifest rea- 
son, that the priority was due to them, from long posses^ 
sion ; and in regard of tlicu' prudence, antiquity, and 
above all, their great merits toward the moderns. But 
these denied the premises, and seemed very much to 
wonder, how the ancients could pretend to insist upon 
their antiquity, when it was so plain (if they went to 

* There 19 an ambiguity in this expressioD from the arrangement or 
llic sentence, which might thus be removed: * whereof the foot were 
io general but sorrily armed, and wone clad: the horses of the ca- 
valry were large,' frc. S. 
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•chat) that the modems were much the more aDcIent* of 
the two. As for auy obligations they owed to the an- 
cients, they renounced them all. ^ It is true," said they, 
*^ we are informed, some few of our party hare been so 
mean as to borrow their subsistence from you ; but the rest, 
infinitely the greater number (and especially we French 
and English) were so far from stooping to so base an ex- 
ample, that there never passed, till this very hour, six 
words between us. For, our horses were of our own 
breeding, our arms of our own forging, and our clothes 
of our own cutting out and sewing." Plato was by 
chance up on the next shelf, and observing those that 
spoke to be in the ragged pliglit mentioned a while ago; 
their jades lean and foundered, their weapons of rotten 
wood, theu* armour rusty, and nothing but rags under- 
neatli ; he laughed loud, and in his pleasant way swore; 
" by he believed them." 

JN'oB', the modems had not proceeded in their late ne>< 
gotiation with secrecy enough, to escape the notice of 
the enemy. For those advocates, who had beguu the 
quarrel, by setting fu^t on foot the dispute of preceden- 
cy, talked so loud of coming to a battle, that Sir William 
Temple happened to overheai- them, and gave immediate 
intelligence to the ancients; who, thereupon, di'ew up 
their scattered troops together, resolving to act upon 
the defenave : upon which, several of the modems fled 
•ver to their party, and among the rest, Temple himself. 
This Temple, having been educated and long conversed 
among the ancients, was, of all the modems, their gieat- 
est fiavourite, and became their greatest champion. 

Things were at this crisis, when a material accident 
fell out For, upon the highest corner of a large win- 
dow, there dwelt a certsdn spider, swollen up to the first 

* Accordiog to the modern paradox . Originc! 
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magnitude by the destruction of infinite numbers of flies» 
whose spoils lay scattered before the gates of his palace, 
like human bones before the cave of some giant. The 
avenues to his castle iverc guarded ^vith turnpikes and 
palisadoes, all after the modern way of fortificatiom 
After you had passed several couils. you came to tlie 
centre, wherein you might behold the constable himself 
in his own lodgings, which had windows, fronting to each 
avenue, and ports to sally out, upon all occasions of 
prey or defence. In this mansion he had for some time 
dwelt in peace and plenty, without danger to his person, 
by swallows from above, or to his palace, by brooms from 
below : when it was the pleasure of fortune to conduct 
thither a wandering bee, to ^hose auiosity a broken 
pane in the glass had discovered itself, and in he went; 
where expatiating a while, he at last happened to alight 
upon one of the outwai-d walls of the spidcr^s citadel ; 
which, yielding to the unequal weight, sunk down to the 
very foundation. Thrice he endeavoured to force his 
passage, and thrice the centre shook- The spider witliin, 
feeling the temble convulsion, supposed at first, that na- 
ture was approaching to her final dissolution ; or else, 
that Bcehebuby* with all his legions, was come to revenge 
the death cf many thousands of his subjects, m horn liis 
enemy had slain and devoured. However, he at length 
valiantly resolved to i.^sue forth, and meet his fate. 
Mean while the bee had acquitted himself of his toils^ 
and posted securely at some distance, was employed in 
cleansing his wings, and disengaging them from the ragged 
renmauts of the cobweb. By this time ilie spider wag 
adventured out, when beholding the chasms, tlic ruins, 
2nd dilapidations of his fortress, lie was veiy near at Ills 

"^ 1'he Ucbrrw %oJi of ftim. MS. Pott. 
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^ it's end; he gtormed and swore like a madman, and 
swelled till he was ready to burst. At length, casting hif^ 
eye upon the bee, and wisely gathering causes from 
events, (for they knew each other by sight) " A plague 
split you," said he, " for a giddy son of a whore ; is it 
Tou with a vengeance, that have made this liiter here ? 
could not you look before you, and be d — n*d ? do } ou 
think I have nothing else to do (in ihc devil's nan^e^ but 
to mend and repair after your arse ?" — " Good m otHa, 
friend,"' said the bee (having now pruned himself, and 
being disposed to droll) •* I'll give you my hand and 
word to come near your kennel no more ; I was never in 
such a confounded pickle since I was born." — ** Sirrah,'' 
replied ilie spider, " if it were not for breaking an old 
custom in our family, lyver to stir abroad against an enc- 
my, I should come and loach you better mannci-s." — " I 
pray have patience,"" said tlie bee, " or you'll spend 
your substance, and for aught J see. you may stand in 
reed of it all, toward the repau' of your house." — 
** Rogue, rogue," replied the spider, *' yet, mcthinks you 
should have more respect to a person, whom all the world 
allows to be so much your bettei-s." — " By my troth," 
said the bee, " the comparison will amount to a very 
good jest ; and you will do me a favour to let me know 
the reasons, that ail the world is pleased to use, in so 
b'^peful a dilute." xVt this the spider, liaving swelled 
himself into the size and posture of a disputant, began 
his argument in the true spirit of controversy, with reso- 
lutioQ to be heartily scurrilous and angr}', to urge on his 
own reasons, without the least regard to the answers or 
objections of his opposite ; and fully predeteimined in 
his mind against all conviction. 

" Sot to disparage myself said he, '*by the compari- 
50D with such a rascaK what art tliou but a vagabond 
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Drithout lioiise ov home, xvithout stock or inheritance ? 
born to no possession of your own, but a pair of wings and 
a dione-pipe. Your livelihood is a universal plunder 
upon nature ; a freebooter over fields and gardens ; and, 
for the sake of stealing, will rob a nettle, as easily as a 
violet. Whereas I am a domestic animal, furnished 
witli a native stock within myself. This large castle 
(to show my improvements in tlie matliematics) is all 
built with my own hands, and the materials extracted 
altogether out of my own person." 

" I am glad," answered the bee, " to hear you grant, 
at least, that I am come honestly by my wings and my 
voice : for then, it seems, I am obliged to Heaven alone 
for my flights and my music ; and Providence would ne- 
ver have bestowed on me two such gifts, witliout design- 
ing tlicm for the noblest ends. I visit indeed all the 
flowers and blossoms of the field and garden ; but what- 
ever I collect thence, emlches myself, without the least 
injury to then- beauty, their smell, or their taste. Now, 
for you and your skill in architecture, and otlier mathe- 
matics, I have little to say : in that building of youn 
there might, for aught I know, have been labour and me- 
thod enough ; but by wofiil experience for us both, it is 
too plain, the materials are naught ; and I hope you will 
henceforth take waming, and consider duration and mat- 
ter, as well as metliod and art You boast indeed of 
being obliged to no other creature, but of drawing and 
spinning out all from yourself; that is to say, if we may 
judge of the liquor in the vessel, by what issues out, you 
possess a good plentiful store of dirt and poison in your 
breast ; and, though I would by no means lessen or dis- 
parage your genuine stock of either, yet, I doubt you 
are somewhat obliged for an increase of both, to a little 
forei|n;n assistance. Your inherent poilion of dirt does 
not fail of acquisitions, by sweephigs exhaled from be- 
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lovf ; Sind one insect furnisheB you vith a share of poison 
to destroy another. So that, in short, the question 
comes all to this ; ^vhetlier is the nobler being of the 
two,"^ that n'liicii, by a lazy contemplation of four inches 
round, by an overweening pride, feeding and engender- 
ing on itself, turns all into excrement and venom, pro- 
ducing nothing at alK but flybane and a cobweb : or that 
irhich, by a universal range, with long search, much stu- 
dy, true judgment, and distinction of things, brings home 
honey and wax." 

This dispute was managed with such eagerness, cla- 
mour, and warmth, that the two pailies of books, in arms 
below, stood silent awhile, waiting in suspense what 
would be tiie issue; whicli was not long undetermined : 
for the bee, grown impatient at so much loss of time, fled 
I straight away to a bed of roses, without looking for a re- 
^ ply : and left the spider, like an orator collected in him- 
I self, and just prepared to burst out. 

It happened upon this emergency, that iEsop broke 
■ silence first. He had been of late most barbarously 
' I treated by a strange effect of tlie Regent's httmanity^ 
■ 1 who t had torn oil' his title-page, sorely defaced one 
balf of his leaves, and chained him fast among a shelf 
of modems; where soon discovering how high the quar- 
rel was likely to proceed, he tried all his ails, and turn- 
ed himself to a thousand forms. At length in the bor- 
rowed sliape of an ass, the Regent mistook him for a 
modem; by which means he Iiad time and opportunity 
to escape to the ancients, just when Xhv. s)>idr-r and the 
bee were entering into then' contest; to wliich he gave 
, hii attention with a world of pleasure ; and w he n it was 
ended, swore in tlic loudest key, '' that in all his life he 

• It might to be—* which h the nob'er being of Ihc tw«/ &c. S. 
f Beatley, who drulcd the antitinity of ^sop. ^fcc note, p 
23n. K. 
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had never known two cases so parallel, and adapt '^ to 
each other, as that in the window, and this upon the 
shelves. The disputants," said he, ^ have admirablj 
managed the dispute between them, have taken in the 
full strength of all that is to be said on both sides, and 
exhausted the substance of every argument /^ro and coit. 
It is but to adjust tlie reasonings of both to the present 
quarrel, then to compai-e and apply tlie labours and fniits 
of each, as the bee has learnedly deduced them; and 
we shall find the conclusion fall plain and close upon 
the moderns and us. For, pray, gentlemen, was ever 
any thing so modern as tlie spider iu his air, his turns, 
and his pai'adoxes ? He argues in the behalf of you his 
brethren, and liimself, with many boastings of his native 
stock, and ^eat genius; that he spins and spits wholly 
i'rom himself, and scorns to own any obligation or assist- 
ance from without. Then he displays to you his great 
skill in architcctiuc, and improvement in the mathema- 
tics. To all tliis, the bee, as an advocate retained by 
lis the ancients, thinks fit to answer; that if one may 
judge of tlu' great g(.>nius or inventions of the modems, by 
what they have produced, you will hardly have counte- 
nanr<: to bear you out, in boasting of either. Ei-ect your 
i^clienics with as much method and skill as you please ; yet 
4f the materials be nothing but dirt, spun out of your own 
entrails (the guts of modem brains) the edifice will con- 
clude at last iu a cobweb; the duration of which, like 
that of othei* spiders' webs, may be imputed to their bein^ 
foigotten, or neglected, or hid in a comer. For, any thing 
els<^ of genuine that the modems may pretend to^ I can- 
not recollect ; unless it be a large vein of wrangling and 
satire, much of a nature and substance with the spid€r*8 

'* TluTft U no nich word in English as adapts used iidiccUvcIyi it 
ijiiould be tlic particiulc, * sda^.tcd.* ^i. 
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yoiaoD; which, however they pretend to spit nr holly out 
of themselves, is improved by the same arts, by feeding 
upoa the insects and vennin of the age. As for us the 
andents, we are content, Mith the bee, to pretend to no- 
thing of our own, beyond oiur wings and our voice : that 
is to say, our flights and our lao^a^e. For the i-est, 
whatever we have got, has been by infiuite labour and 
search, and ranging through every corner of nature ; the 
difiDErrence is, that instead of dirt and poison, we have ra- 
dier chosen to fill oui* hives witli honey and wax ; thus 
furnishing mankind with the two noblest of things, which 
are sweetness and light.'' 

It is wonderful to conceive the tumult arisen among 
the books, upon the close of this long descant of JEsop : 
both parties took the hint, and heightened their animosi- 
ties so on a sudden, tliat they resolved it should come to 
a battle. Immediately the two main bodies withdrew, 
under their several ensigns, to the farther parts of the li- 
hrary, and there entered into cabals, and consults upon 
the present emergency. The moderns were in veiy 
warm debates upon the choice of tlieir leaders ; and no- 
thing less than the fear impending h-om their enemies, 
could have kept tlieni from mutinies, upon this occasion. 
The difference was greatest among the horse, where eve- 
ry private trooper pretended to the chief command, from 
TasBO and Milton, to Dr}'den and Withers. The light- 
horse were commanded by Cowley and Despreaux.* 
There came the bowmen under their valiant leaders, 
Des Cartes, Gassendi, and Hobbes; whose strength was 
such, that they could slioot their an-ows beyond the at- 
mosphere, never to fall down again, but tiurn like that of 
Evander into meteors, or like the cannon-ball into stars. 
Paracelsus brought a squadron of stink-pot-flingers, from 

* More commonly known by the oune of Boileau. H. 
VOL. III. K 
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the snowy mountains of Rhfetia. There came a tmI 
body of dragoons, of difterent nations^ under the leading 
of Harvey,* their great aga : part armed with rathesi 
the weapons of death ; part with lances and long kiiiYesi 
all steeped in poison ; part^hot bullets of a most malig- 
nant nature, and used white powder, which iD&llibly 
killed without report There came several bodies of 
heavy-armed foot, all mercenaries, under the ensigns itf 
Guicciardini, Davila, Polydore Virgil, Buchanan, Ma- 
riana, Camden, and others. The engineers were com- 
manded by Regiomontanus, and Wilkins. The rest 
was a confused multitude, led by Scotus, Aquinas, and 
Bellarmine; of mighty bulk and stature, but without 
either arras, courage, or discipline. In the last place, 
came infinite swarms of calancs^i a disorderly rout led 
by L'Estraoge; rogues and raggamuffins, that follow 
the camp for nothing but the plunder : all without coatsl 
to cover them. 

The army of the ancients was much fewer in number; 
Homer led the horse, and Pindar the light-horse ; Euclid 
was chief engineer ; Plato and Aristotle commanded the 
bowmen; Herodotus and Livy the foot; Hippocrates 
the dragoons; the allies, led by Vossius and Temple, 
brought up the rear. 

All things violently tending to a decinve battle, Fame, 
who much frequented, and had a large apartment for^ 

• Doctor Harvey, who discovered the circulation of the blood, B 
4iicoTery much inristed on by the advocates for the modems, and 
excepted against, as false, by Sir William Temple. H. 

f By calling this disorderly ront calones, the author points both hit 
satire and contempt against all sorts of mercenary scribblers, who 
write as they are commanded by the leaders and patrons of sedition, 
faction, comipticMi, and every evil work ; they are styled caltmct, be- 
cause they are the meanest and most despicable of all writers; m 
the calones, whether belonging to the army, or private families, were 
the meanf>st of aU slaves or lervants whatsoever. H. 

i These are pamphleti which are not bound or covered. H. 
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Bcrlj^anigiied her in the Regal Library, fled up straigfit 
to Joplter, to whom she deHvered a faithful aooouut of 
aD tlmt passed betweeu the two parties below; for, 
among the gods, she always tells truth. Jove, in 
great concern, convokes a council in the milky way. 
The senate assembled, he declares the occasion of con- 
vening them ; a bloody battle just impendent between 
two mij^ty armies of ancient and modern creaturei^ 
called books, wherein the celestial interest was but too 
deeply concerned. Momus, the patron of the modems^ 
made an excellent speech in their favour, which was an- 
swered by Pallas, the protectress of tlie ancients. The 
assembly was divided in their afTcctions ; when Jupiter 
commanded the book of fate to be laid before him. Ira* 
mediately were brought by Meicury three large vo- 
lumes in folio, containing memoirs of all things past, 
present, and to come. The clasps were of silver double 
gilt; the covers of celestial turkey-leather ; and the pa* 
per such as here on earth might pass almost for vellum. 
Jupiter, having silently read the decree, would commu- 
nicate the import to none, but presently shut up the 
book. 

lYithout the doors of this assembly, there attended a 
vast number of light, nimble gods, menial servants to 
Jupiter : these are his ministering instruments in aU af- 
fairs below. They travel in a caravan, more or less to- 
gether, and are fastened to each other, like a link of gal- 
ley-slaves, by a light chain, which passes from them to 
Jupiter^s great toe : and yet, in receiving or delivering 
a message, they may never approach above the lowest 
step of his throne, where he and they whispor to each 
other, through a large hollow trunk. These deities are 
called by mortal men, accidents, or events; but the gods 
call them second causes. Jupiter having' delivered his 
mesBtge to a certain number of these divinitiea^ th^ 



•j^* 
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flew immediately down to the pinnacle of the regal li-' 
braiy, and consulting a few minutes, entered unseen, and 
disposed the parties according to their orders. 

Mean while Momus, fearing the worst, and calling to 
mind an ancient prophecy, which bore no very good fiaice 
to his children the modems, bent his flight to the region 
of a malignant deity, called Criticism. She dweh on 
the top of a snowy mountain in JN'ova Zembla; there 
Momus found her extended in her den, uptm the spoib 
of numberless volumes, half devoured. At her right- 
hand sat Ignorance, her father and husband, blind with 
age ; at her left, Piide, her mother, dressing her up in 
the scraps of paper herself had torn. There was Opi- 
nion, her sister, light of foot, hood-winked, and head- 
strong, yet giddy, and perpetually turning. About her 
played her cliildren, Noise and Impudence, Dulness and 
Vanity, Positiveness, Pedantry, and IH-manners. The 
goddess herself had claws like a cat; her head, and 
eai-s, and voice, resembled those of an ass ^ her teeth 
fallen out before, her eyes turned inward, as if she look- 
ed only upon herself; her diet was the overflowing of 
her own gall ; her spleen was so Is^gc, as to stand pro- 
miaent, like a dug of the first rate, nor wanted excres- 
cences in form of teats, at which a crew of ugly mon- 
sters were greedily sucking ; and, what is wonderful to 
conceive, the bulk of spleen increased faster than the 
sucking could diminish it ^ Goddess,^' said Momu% 
*^ can you sit idly here, while our devout worshippen» 
the modems, are this minute entering into a cmel battle; 
and perhaps now lying under the swords of their ene- 
mies ; who then hereafter will ever sacrifice, or build al- 
tars to our divinities ? Haste therefore to the British 
jble, and, if possible, prevent tlieir destruction; while I 
make factions among the gods, and gain them over to our 
party." 
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hawing thus deUvcied himself^ staid not f<»r an 
bat left the goddesB to her own resentiiient Up 
dhe raae sd a rage, and, as it is the form upon such occa- 
aioBi, ^fstn > soliloqnj. )^It is I,** said she, ** who give 
-wisdoai to infants and kUots; by roe, children grow inser 
than thehrpuents; by me, beaux become politicians, and 
achool4i07B jndges of philosophy ; by me, sophisters de- 
bate, and cooclnde upon the depths of knowledge ; and 
coffee-house wits, instinct by me, can correct an author's 
style;, and display his minutest errors, without under- 
standing a syllable of his matter, or his language ; by me 
strqdingiB qiend their judgment, as they do their estate, 
before it comes into their hands. It is I, who have depo- 
sed wit and knowledge from their empire over poetry, and 
advanoed myself in thdr stead. And shall a few up- 
start ancients dare to oppose me£ but come my aged pa- 
Rflt, and you my children dear, and thou my beauteous 
■ster; let us ascend my chariot, and haste to assist our 
devout modems, who are now sacrificing to us a heca- 
tomb, as I percieve by that grateful smell, which from 
theooe reaches my nostrils.'' 

The goddess, and her train, having mounted the cha- 
riot, which was drawn by tame geese, flew over infinite 
legions, diedding her influence in due places, till at length 
Ae anrived at her beloved island of Britain : but in hover- 
ing over its metropolis, what blessings did she not let iaD, 
upon her seminaries of Gresham and Covent-Gardeu ?^ 
And now, she reached the fatal plain of St. James's li- 
brary, at what time the two armies were upon the point 
to engage; where, entering with aU her caravan un- 
seen, and landing upcm a case of shelves, now desert, but 
once inhabited by a colony of virtuosos, she staid awhile 
to observe the posture i^ both amries. 

* See the notes, p. 68. H. 
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But here the tender cares of a mother bq^ to fiD ber 
thoughts, and move in her breast : for, at the head of a 
troop of modem bowmen she cast her eyes upon her ion 
Wotton ; to whom the Fates had assigned a very short 
thread. Wotton, a young hero^ whom an unknown fih 
ther, of mortal race, begot by stolen embraces with tUi 
goddess. He was the darling of his mother above all her 
children, and she resolved to go and comfcnt him. But 
fii'st, according to the good old custom of deities, she cast 
about to change her shape, for fear the diviidty of her 
countenance might dazzle his mortal sight, and overchaige 
the rest of his senses. She, therefore, gathered up her per- 
son into an octavo compass : her body grew white and 
arid, and split in pieces with dryness ; the thick turned 
into paste-board, and the thin into paper; upon which her 
parents and children artfully strewed a black juice, or 
decoction of gall and soot, in form of letters : her head, 
and voice, and spleen, kept their primitive form ; and 
that, which before was a cover of skin, did still con* 
tioue so. In this guise she marched on towards the mo** 
dems, undistinguishable in shape and dress from the di- 
vine Bentley, Wotton's dearest fi-iend. "Brave Wot- 
ton," said the goddess, " why do our troops stand idle 
here, to spend their present vigour, and opportunity of 
the day ? Away, let us haste to the generals, and advise 
(o give the onset immediately." Having spoke thus, 
she took the ugliest of her monsters, full glutted from her 
spleen, and.flung it invisibly into his mouth, which, fly* 
ing straight up into his head, squeezed out his eye-balls, 
gave him a distorted look, and half overturned his brain. 
Then she privately ordered two of her beloved children, 
Dulness and Ill-manners, closely to attend his person in 
all encounters. Having thus accoutred him she vauisli- 
ed in a- mist, and the hero perceived it^was the goddess 
his mother. 
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"he destiued hour of fate being now arrived, thefigbt 
in; whereof before I dare adventure to make a par- 
lar deicription, I must, after the example of other au- 
8, petition for a hundred tongues, and mouths, and 
is, and pens; ifhich would all be too little, to per- 
1 80 immense a work. Say goddess, that [nresidest 
r History, who it was that first advanced in the field 
attle. Paracelsus, at the head of his dragoons, ob- 
ing Galen in the adverse wing, darted his javelin 
I a mighty force, which the brave ancient received 
1 his shield, the point breaking in the second fold. 

* ♦ * * Hie pauca 

* * * • * destmL 
J bore the wounded aga\ on their shields to his 
iot * ♦ # » # 

^ # • « » • 

ml « « • * « * 

mlla. ♦ ♦ ♦ • ♦ * 

« * * » • * 

hen Aristotle, observing Bacon advance with a fii- 
% mien, drew his bow to the head, and let fly his ar- 
which missed the valiant modem, and went whiz- 
over his head; but Des Cartes it hit; the steel 
t quickly found a defect in his headpiece ; it pierc- 
le leather and the paste-board, and went in at his 
>eye. The Unrture of the pain whirled the valiant 
nan round, till death, like a star of superior influ- 
, drew him into his own vortex. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

ns hiatus ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

nMS. * * » * ♦ 

* when Homer appeared at the head of the 

k)ctor Harvey. It was not thought proper to name his antago^ 
Hit only to intimate, that he was wounded ; otiier modemt 
)ared by the hiatui that follows, probablx. for similar rea 
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cavalry, mouDted on a furious horse, with difficulty mau- 
aged by the rider himself^ but which no other mortal 
dui-st approach ; he rode among the enemy's ranks, and 
bore down all before him. Say, goddess, whom he slev 
first, and whom he slew last. First, Grondibert* ad- 
vanced against him, clad in heavy armour, and mounted 
Ob a staid sober gelding, not so famed for his speed, as 
his docility in kneeling, whenever his rider would moont 
or alight He made a vow to Pallas, " that he would 
never leave the field, till he had spoiled Homer of Us 
armour." Madman, who had never once seen the weu^ 
er, nor understood his strength! Him Homer ovei»- 
threw horse and man to the ground, there to be tram- 
pled and choked in the dirt Then, with a long spear, 
he slew Denham, a stout modem, who from his fether^tf 
side derived his lineage from Apollo, but his mother 
was of mortal race. He fell, and bit the earth. The 
celestial part Apollo took, and made it a star; but the 
terrestrial lay wallowing upon the ground. Then 
Homer slew Sam Wesley,;): with a kick of his borae's 
heel ; he took Fcrrault by mighty force out of his sad- 
dle, then hurled him at Fontenelle, with the same blow 
dashing out both their brains. 

On the left wing of the horse, Virgil appeared in 
shining armour, completely fitted to his body : he was 
mounted on a dapple-grey steed, the slowness of whose 
pace was an elTect of the highest mettle and vigour. 
He cast his eye on the adverse wing, with a desire to 
find an]object worthy of his valour, when behold upon a 

• Sir Williiim Davenant MS, PaU. 

f Sir John Deoham^s poems are rerj unequal, extremely good, 
and very indiflferent ; bo that hiB detractors said, he was not the 
real nnlhor of Cooper's Hill. See " The Session of the Poets,** in 
Dryd«'n'8 Mi!<cellanic8. H. 

\ Sam Wesley, with contempt. MS, Pofs^ 
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gddiDg of a momtrouB nze, appeared a foe, iflsa- 
«n among the thickest of the enemy's squadrons; 
118 qpeed was less than his noise ; for his horse, old 
Ban, spent the dregs of his strength in a high trot, 
ly though it made slov advances, yet caused a loud 
Dg of his armour, terrible to hear. The two jcava- 
had now approached within the throw of a lance, 

the stranger desired a parley, and lifting up the 
of bis- helmet, a face hardly appeared from within, 
[i, after a pause, was known foi* that of the renowned 
en. The brave ancient suddenly started, as one 
«ed with surprise and disappointment together: 
le helmet was nine times too large for the head, 
I appeared situate far in the binder part, even like 
idy in a lobster, or like a mouse under a canopy of 
or like a shrivelled beau, from within the pent- 
; of a modem periwig : and the voice was suited 
3 visage, sounding weak and remote. Dr^den, in 
jg iiarangue, soothed up the good ancient, called 
father ; and, by a large deduction of genealogies^ 

it plainly appear, that they were nearly related. 
I he humbly proposed an exchange of armour, as a 
g mark of hospitality between tliem. Yirgil con- 
d (for the goddess Diffidence came unseen, and cast 
it before his eyes) though his was of gold* and cost 
idred beeves, the other's but of rusty iron. However, 
flittering armour became the modem yet worse 
his own. Then they agreed to exchange horses; 
irhen it came to the trial, Dryden was afraid, and 

ly unable to mount. * * * ♦ 

♦ * « • • 

• * * * AUer hiatus 

■ * * * * * tiiMS. 

***** 
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Lucan appeflred upon a fierjr hone of adndribk 
shape, but head-strong, bearhig the rider where he Ikl 
over the field; he made a mighty slaughter ammig the 
enemy's horse ; which destruction to sti^, Blackmore, a 
famous modern (but one of the mercenaries) stremioualy 
opposed himself and darted his javelin with a ftrong 
hand, which, falling short of its mark, struck deep in the 
earth. Then Lucan threw a lauce; but iBsculapiufl 
came unseen, and turned off the point " Brave mo- 
dem," said Lucan, " I perceive some God protects you,* 
for never did my arm so deceive me before : but what 
mortal can contend with a God ? therefore, let us %ht u£ 
longer, but present gifts to each other." Lucan then be^ 
stowed the modern a pair of spurs, and Blackmore gave 
Lucan a bridle. * * * ♦ « 

Paucade- #***♦# 
9ittnt. * « * • ♦ » 

Creech : but the goddess Dulness took a cloud, fonned 
into the shape of Horace, armed and mounted, and pla- 
ced in a flying posture before him. Glad was the cavaliei 
to begin a ccmibat with a flying foe, and pursued the 
image, threatening loud ; till at last it led him to the 
peaceful bower of his father Ogleby, by whom he w«» 
disarmed, and assigned to his repose. 

Then Pindar slew ^ and ^ and Oldham, and 

^ and Afraf the Amazon, light of foot; never ad- 
vancing in a direct line, but wheeling with incredible 
agility and force, he made a terrible slaughter among the 
enemy's light horse. Him when Cowley observed, his 
generous heart burnt within him, and he advanced 
against the fierce ancient, ioutating his address, his pace, 

^ His skin as a physician atoned for hit dulneis as a poet. H. 
t Mrs. Afra Bekn, aothor of many plays, novels,, and poettt. H» 
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and career, as well as the Tigour of his horse, and 
ovn sidll would allow. WheD the two cavaliers had a 
pnached with|n the length of three javelios, first Cow^ 
kj threw a lance, which missed Pindar, and passing into 
the etiemy's ranks, fell ineffectual to the giound. Then 
Pindar darted a javelin so large and weighty, that scarce 
a dozen cavaliers^ as cavaliers are in our degenerate 
digrs, could raise it from the ground : yet he threw it with 
ease, and it went by au unerriog hand, singing through 
the air; nor could the modem have avoided pi-esent 
death, if he had not luckily opposed the shield, that had 
been given him by Venus.* And now, both heroes drew 
their s^vords, but the modern was so aghast and disordered 
that he knew not where he was ; his shield dropped from 
his hands; thrice he fled, and thrice he could not escape ; 
at last he turned, and lifting up his hand in the posting of 
a suppliant : " Godlike Pindar,'* said he, " spare my life, 
and possess my horse wiUi these arms, beside the ransom, 
which my friends will give, when they hear I am alive, 
and your prisoner." " Dog," said Pindar, " let yoiu' 
ransom stay with your friends ; but your carcass shall be 
left for the fowls of the air, and tlie beasts of the field." 
With that, he raised his sword, and witli a mighty stroke 
deft the wretched nMMlern in tvpain, the sword pinsuing 
the blow ; and one half lay panting on the ground to be 
trod in pieces by the hoi^ses' feet ; tlie other half was borne 
by the frighted steed through the field. This Venust 

* His poem called The Mistress. 11. 

t I do not approve the author^s judgment in this, for I think Cow- 
ley's Pindarics are much preferable to his Mistress. It may however 
be considered, that Cowley's Pindarics were but copies, of which 
Pindar was the original ; before Pindar, therefore, his Pindarics 
Blight faU ; and his Mistress be preserved as properly his own. H.— 
It may be observed, in defence of Dr. Ha wkcs worth's judgment con- 
cerning Cowley, that it agrees with that of Mr. Dryden, who Kiyt, 
^ Kl may be pardoned for so bold a truth, Mr. Cowley hai copied 

K 3 
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took, washed it seven times ia ambroda, then struck U 
thiice with a sprig of amaranth ; upon which, the leatha 
grew round and soft, and the leaves turned into feathen, 
and being gilded before, continued gilded still : so it be- 
came a dove, and she harnessed it to her chariot. 

* ^ * * * Hiatus vaide de- 

* ^ * ^ ^ JUndusiuMS. 



THE EPISODE OF EENTLET AND WOTTON.* 

Day being far spent, and the numerous forces of the 
moderns half inclining to a retreat, there issued fmrth 
from a squadron of their heavy armed foot, a captain, 
whose name was Bcutley, the most deformed of all the 
moderns; tall, but without shape or comeliness; large, 
but witliout strength or proportion. His armour wa» 
patclied up of a thousand incoherent pieces; and the 
sound of it, as he marched, was loud and dry,llike that 
made by the fall of a sheet of lead, which an Etesian 
windf blows suddenly down, from the roof of some stee- 
ple. His helmet was of old rusty iron, but the vizor 
was Inrass ; which, tainted by his breath, corrupted into 
copperas, nor wanted gall from the same fountain; eo^ 
that, whenever provoked by anger or labour, an atra- 
mentous quality of most malignant nature was seen to 
distil from liis lips. In his right hand he grasped a llaiL 

him (Pindar) to a fault; so great a one, in ray opinion, that it throws 
1h8 Mistress infinitely below his Pindariques, and hi* latter comi>o«i- 
tions, which are undoubtedly the best of his Poeni^, and th'.' most cor- 
rect." Preface to Juvenal, Dryden's Works, vol. III. p. U>2. N, 

* As the account of the Battle of the Books, is an allegorical repre- 
sentation of Sir William Templets esaay,^ in which tiie ancirnbt are 
op|K>8ed to the moderns, the account of Bcniley and Wotton is called 
an episode, and their intrusion rcpresentc-d as an under action. U. 

t BentlcT againtt Boyle. MS. PaU. 
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and (thU he might never be unprovided of an oileiiuve 
veipon) a vessel full of ordure in his left* Thus com- 
pletelj armed, he advanced with a slow and heavy pace 
iriiere the modem chiefs were holding a consult upon the 
«un of tfaingB; who, as he came onwards, laughed to be- 
hold his crooked leg, and hump shoulder, which his boot 
and armour vainlj endeavouring to hide, were forced to 
comply with, and expose, ^^he generals made use of him 
for his talent of railing; which, kept within government* 
proved frequently of great service to their cause, but at 
other times did more mischief than good ; for at the least 
touch of offence, and often without any at all, he would, 
like a wounded elephant, convert it against his leaders* 
Such at this juncture was the disposition of Bentley, 
grieved to see the enemy prevail, and dissatisfied with 
every body's conduct but his own. He humbly gave the 
modem generals to understand, '^ that he conceived, with 
jSreat submission, they were all a pack of rogues, and 
fools, and sons of whores, and d n'd cowards, and con- 
founded loggerheads, and illiterate whelps, and nonsensi- 
cal scoundrels; that if himself had been constituted gene- 
ral, those presumptuous dog8,f the ancients, would long 
before this have been beaten out of tlie field. You," 
said he, ^ sit here idle ; but when I, or any other valiant 
modem, kill an enemy, you are sure to seize the spoil. 
But I will not marcb one foot against the foe, till you all 
swear to me, that whomever I take or kill, his arms I 
sfaall quietly possess.'^ Bcntley having spoken tlms, 
Scaliger bestowing him a sour look : ^ Miscreant prater," 
said he, ^ eloquent only in thine own eyes, thou railest 
without wit, or tmth^ or discretion.. The malignity of 
thy temper perverteth nature, thy learning makes tliee 

• The i>erj»on here spoken of, is fainons for letting fly at every body" 
wkhoutdintioction, and using mean and foul scurriliUeft. Wotton. 
f See Homer de Therslte. Original. 
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more barbarous, thj study ai humanity more 'inhuman^ 
thy converse among poets more groveling, miiy, and dulL 
All arts of civilizing others, render thee rude and un- 
tractable ; courts have taught thee ill manners^ and po- 
lite conversation has finished thee a pedant. Besides, a 
greater coward burdeneth not the army. But never de- 
spond ; I pass my word, whatever spoil thou takest, 
shall certainly be thy own; though, I hope, tliat vile car- 
cass will fii"st become a prey to kites and worms." 

BcDtlcy durst not reply ; but, half choked with spleen 
and rage, withdrew in full resolution of performing some 
great achievement. With him, for his aid and compfr 
nion, he took his beloved Wottou; resolving, by policy 
or surprise, to attempt some neglected quarter of the an- 
cients' army. They began their march ovei- carcaasesof 
their slaughtered friends ; then to the right of their own 
forces ; then wheeled nortliward, till they came to Aldro- 
vandus's tomb, which they passed on the side of the de- 
clining sun. And now they arrived with fear toward the 
enemy's out-guards; looking about, if haply they might 
spy the quarters of the wounded, or some straggling 
sleepers, unarmed, and remote from the rest As when 
two mongrel curs, whom native greediness and domestic 
want provoke and join in partnership, though fearful, 
nightly to invade the folrls of some rich grazier ; they, 
with tails depressed, and lolling tongues, creep soft and 
slow : mean while the conscious moon, now in her zenith, 
on then' guilty heads darts pcrpendiculai* rays ; nor dare 
tliey bark, though much provoked at her i-efulgent visage, 
'whether seen in puddle by i-eflcction, or in sphere direct; 
hut one surveys the region round, wliile the other scouts 
the plain, if haply to discover, at distance from the fock, 
some carctiss half devoured, the refuse of gorged wolves 
or ominous ravens. So marched this love^.y loving pair 
of friends, nor with less fear and circum^^^ectian; when 
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9A iIm**"^^ they miglit perceive two shining tuits of ai^ 
manr haopof^ upon an oak, and the owners not far off in a 
infaund sleep. The two friends drew lots, and the pur- 
ndng of thia adventure fell to Bentlej ; on he went, and 
in hia van. Confusion and Amaze; while Horror and 
Af&ig^t brought up the rear. As he came near, behold 
two heroes of the ancients^ army, Phalaris and ^Esop, lay C 
fost asleep:- Bentley would fain have despatched them 
both, and, stealing dose, aimed his flail at Phaiaris'a 
breast But then the goddess Afinght interposing^ 
caught the modem in her icy arms, and dragged him from 
the danger she foresaw ; both the dormant heroes hap> 
pened to turn at the same instant, though soundly sleep- 
ing, and busy in a dream. For Phalaris* was just that 
minute dreaming how a most vile poetaster had lampoon- 
ed him, and how he had got him roaring in hb bull. 
And .£sop dreamed, that, as he and the ancient chiefs 
were lying on the ground, a wild ass broke loose, ran 
about trampling, and kicking, and dunging in their faces. 
Bentley, leaving tlie two heroes asleep, seized on both 
tfadr armours, and withdrew in quest of his dariing 
Wot ton. 

He in the mean time had wandered long in search 
if some enterprise, till at length he arrived at a small 
rivulet, that issued from a fountain hard by, called, in 
the language of mortal men. Helicon. Here he stopped, 
and parched with thirst, resolved to allay it in tliis lim- 
pid stream. Tlirice with profane hands he essa3'ed to 
raise the water to his lips, and thrice it slipped all through 
his fingers. Then he stooped prone on his breast, but, 
ere his mouth had kissed tlie liquid crystal, Apollo came, 
and m the channel held his shield betwixt the modem 



* Hut ifl according to Homer, w|h» tells tbe dresum of tiioee wIk^ 
wmkUkdifetkeirileep. H. c 
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and the fouDtain, so that he drew up nothing but mad. ^ 
For, although no fountain on earth can compare- iHA 
the clearness of Helicon, jet there lies at bottom a thid: 
sediment of slime and mud: for so Apollo begged of Ju- 
piter, as a punishment to those, irho durst attempt to 
taste it with unhallowed lips, and for a lesBon to all, not 
to draw too deep, or far from the spring.- 

At the fountain-head Wotton discerned' two heroes r 
the one he could not distinguish, but the other was sood 
known for Temple, general of the allies to the ancients. 
His back was turned ; and he was employed in drink- 
ing large draughts in his helmet from the fountain, where 
he had withdrawn himself to rest from the toils of the 
war. Wotton observing him, with quaking knees and 
trembling hands spoke thus to himself: ^ O, that I could 
kill tills destroyer of our army ; what renown should I 
purchase among the chiefs ! but to issue out against him, 
mac against man, shield against shield, and lance agaidst 
lance,* what modem of us dare ! for he fights like a 
God, and Pallas or Apollo are ever at his elbow. But, 
O, mother! if what fame reports be true, that I am the. 
son of so great a goddess, grant me to hit Temple with 
this lance, that the stroke may send him to HeD, and 
that I may return in safety and triumph, laden with his 
spoils.^' The first part of this prayer, the gods granted 
at the intercession of his mother, and of Momus; but the 
rest, by a perverse wind sent fi-om fate, was scattered in 
the air. Then Wotton grasped his lance, and brandish- 
ing it thrice over his head, darted it with all his might, 
the goddess his mother, at the same time, adding strength 
to his arm. Away the lance went whizzing, and reached 
even to the belt of the averted ancient, upon whidi light- 

* Sec Homer. Original. 
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I7 graziiig, it fell to the ground. Temple neither felt 
the weapon touch him, nor heard it fall ; and Wotton 
mij^t have escaped to his arm^, with the honour of ha> - 
iog remitted his lance against so great a leader, unre> 
venged; but Apollo, enraged that a javelin, flung by 
the aflsistance of so foul a goddess, should pollute his 

fountain, put mi the shape of ^ and sMj came to 

young Boyle, who then accompanied Temple : he point- 
ed first to the lance, then to the distant modem that flung 
it, and commanded the young hero to take immediate 
revenge, ^^yle, clad in a suit of armour which had 
been given him by all the gods,^ immediately advan- 
ced against the trembling foe, who now fled l)efore him. 
As a young lion in the Libyan plains, or Araby desert, 
sent by his aged sire to hunt for prej^or heahh, of 
exercise : he scours along, wishing to meet some tiger 
finom the mountains, or a furious boar ; if chance a wild 
ass, with brajings importune, affironts his ear, the gene- 
rous beast, thou^ loathing to distain his claws with 
blood so vile, yet much provoked at the offensive noise, 
which echo, foolish nymph, like her ill-judging sex, 
rqpeats much louder and with more delight than Phi- 
lomela's song; he vindicates the honour of the forest, 
and hunts the noisy long-ear'd animal. <So Wotton 
fled, so Boyle pursued. But Wotton, heavy-armed, 
and slow of foot, began to slack his course ; when his 
lover Bentky appeared, returning laden with the spoils 
of the two deeping ancients. Boyle observed him well, 
and soon discovering the helmet and shield of Pha- 
kris, his friend, both which he had lately nith his 
own hands new pcdished and gilt ; rage sparkled in his 

* Boyle was awigted in this dispute by Dean Aldrich, Dr. Atterbu- 
17, afterwards Inahop of Rochester, and other perrons at Oxford, 
cdehrated for their genius and their learning, then called the 
Chriit-Cbnrch'wits. H. 
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tjesy and leaving his pursuit after Wotton, he furimiiljr 
rushed on against this new approacher. Fain wqbU 
he be revenged on both ; but both now fled diflfereaft 
ways *J and, as a woman in a little house, that gets • 
painiid livelihood by spinning ; f if chance her geese 
foe scattered o'er the common, she courses round the 
plain from side to side, compelling here and there the 
stragglers to the flock ; they cackle loud, and flutter 
o'er the champaign. ^ So Boyle pursued, so fled this pair 
of friends : finding at length their flight was vain, they 
'bravely joined and drew themselves in phalanx. First 
Bentley threw a spear with all his force, hoping to pierce 
the enemy's breast : but Pallas came unseen, and in the 
air took off the point, and clapped on one of lead, which 
' after a dead bang against the enemy's shield, fell blunted 
to the ground. Then Boyle, observing well his time, 
took up a lance of wondrous length and sharpness ; and 
as this pair of friends compacted stood close side to side, 
he wheeled him to the right, and with unusual force, 
darted the weapon. Bentley saw his fate approach, and 
flanking down bis arms close to his ribs, hoping to savo 
■ Ids body ; in went the point, passing through arm and 
side, nor stopped, or spent its force, till it had also plerc- 
ed the valiant Wotton, who going to sustain hb dying 
friend, shared his fate. As when a skilful cook has 
trussed a bi*ace of woodcocks, he, with iron skewer, 
pierces the tender sides of both, their legs and wings 
close pinioned to the ribs : so was this pair of friends 
transfixed, till down they fell, joined in their lives, join- 
ed in their deaths; so closely joined, that Charon would 
nistake them both for one, and waft them over Styx for 

f This is also after the maimer of Homer : the woman*! getting 
j^inful livelihood by spinniog, hai nothing to do with the limilitude) 
n*r would be ezcuiaUe withoot well an authority. U. 
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balf hii fare. Farewell, beloved, loving pair; few equah 
have jou left bebind : aod happy and immortal shafl 
foa be, if all mj wit and eloquence can make you. 
And, now » # * * * 

# # * # ■■* # sV 

« * * # # 

"^ * * * DeswaaOevtC. 
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THE 

BOOKSELLER'S ADVERTISEMENT. 



The folloinng discoane''^ came into my hands perf< 
and entii*e : but there being seyeral things in It, whi 
the present age would not yery veil bear, I kept it by i 
some years, resolving it should never see the light . 
length, by the advice and assistance of a judicious frien 
I retrenched those parts that might give most offen 
and have now ventured to publish* the remainder. Co 
eerning the author I am wholly ignorant ; neither can 
conjecture, whether it be the same with that of the ti 
foregoing pieces, the ori^nal having been sent me at 
different time, and in a different hand. TheleanM 
reader will better detennine, to whose judgment I entir 
ly submit it. 

* This diflcourte is not altogether equal to the fonner, the be 
parts of it being cmiitted ; whether the bookseller^s account be tro 
that he durst not print the rest, I know not ; nor, indeed, is it eai 
to determine, whether he may be relied on, in any thing he sajrs 
this, or the former treatises, only as to the time they were writ ic 
which, however, appears more froB the diicosrfcf theaielrei, tkt 
h\A rehition. U. 
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A DISCOURSE, &c. 

(IT T. H. Esquire,* at Ms Chambers mike Acadeny of 
the Beaux Esprits in Nero England. 



It 18 DOW a good while, since I have had in my head 
MneUnng, not onlj verj material, but absolutely neces- 
117 to mj health, that the world should be informed in : 
>r, to teU you a secret, I am able to contain it no longer. 
[oweyer, I have been perplexed for some time to resolve, 
rhat would be the most proper form to send it abroad in. 
^0 which end, I have been three days coursing through 
Westminster-hall, and St Paul's Church-yard, and Fleet- 
treet, to peruse titles; and I do not find any, which 
lolds so general a vogue, as that of ''A Letter to a 
Mend.'' Nothing is more common than to meet with 
ODg epistles, addressed to persons and places, where, at 
Int thinking, one would be apt to imagine it not alto- 
;edier so necessary, or convenient : such as, a neighbour 
it next door, a mortal enemy, a perfect stranger, or a 
)erBon of quality in the clouds ; and these upon subjects^ 
n appearance, the least proper for conveyance by the 
XMt ; as long schemes in philosophy ; dark and wonder- 
ul mysteries of state ; laborious dissertations in criticism 
tod philosophy; advice to parliaments, and the like. 

19'ow, Sir, to proceed after the method in present 
rear : for, let me say what I will to the contrary, I am 

^ Supposed to be Colonel Hunteri mentioted in the Apologf kit 
iie Tale of a Tab. H. 
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afraid you will publish this letter, as sood as ever it 
comes to ymur hand. I desire you will be nry witiieaits 
the world, hew careless and sudden a scribble it has beeat 
that it was but yesterday, when you and I be|;an 
dentally to fall into discourse on this matter ; Unit I 
not very well when we parted ; that the post is in sodi 
haste, I have had no manner of time to digest it into 
order, or correct the style ; and if any other modem ex- 
cuses for haste and negligence, shaU occur to yoa in 
reading, I beg you to insert them, faithfiilly promisioi; 
they shall be thankfully acknowledged. 

Pray, Sir, in your next letter to the Iroquois virtuosi, 
do me the favour to present my humble service to that 
illustrious body, and assure them, I shaU send an account 
of those phenomena, as soon as we can determine them 
at Greshani. 

I have not had a line from the literati of T<^iiiaiii- 
bou, these three last ordinaries. 

And now. Sir, having despatched what I had to say of 
form, or of business, let me entreat you will suffer me to 
proceed upon my subject ; and to pardon me, if I make 
no farther use of the epistolaiy style, till I come to con- 
clude. 
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SECTION I. 

It 18 receded of Mahomet, that npon a visit he was 
^ing to pay in Paradise, he had an <^er of several ve> 
bides to conduct him upwards; as fiery chariots, winged 
facnrses, and celestial sedans ; but he refused them all, and 
would be bone to Heaven upon nothing but his ass. 
Now, this inclination of Mahomet, as singular as it seemsj 
has been since taken up by a great ifimber of devout Chris- 
tians, and doubtless with very good reason. For, since 
that Arabian is known to have borrowed a moiety of his 
rdigious system from the Christian faith, it is but just 
he should pay reprisals, to such as would challenge them ; 
wherein the good pe<^le of England, to do them all 
ri^t, have not been backward. For, though there is 
not any other nation in the world, so plentifully provided 
with carriages for that journey, either as to safety or 
ease; yet there are abundance of us, who will not be 
satisfied with any other machine, beside this of Maho> 
met 

For my own part, I must confess to bear^ a veiy sin 
gular req>ect to this animal, by whom I take human nar 
ture to be most admirably held forth, in all its qualities, 
as well as operations : and, therefore, whatever in my 
small reading occurs, concerning this our fellow-creature, 
I do never fail to set it down by way of common-place ; 
and when I have occasion to write upon human reason, 
politics, eloquence, or knowledge, I lay my memorandums 
before me, and insert them with a wonderfid facility of 
applicati(H]s. However, among all the qualifications ac- 

* This if a very singDlar mode of ezpresson, it should be, * I must 
Confess that I bear,* kc, S. 

VOI/ III. L 
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cribed to this distinguished brute, by ancient or modci 
authors, I cannot remember this talent of bearing h 
rider to Heaven, has been recorded for a part of li 
character, except in the two examples mentioned alrei 
i\j ; therefore, I conceive the methods of tliis art to l 
a point of useful knowledge in very few hands^ an 
which the learned world would gladly be better infonne 
in : this is what I have undertaken to perform in the fo 
lowing discourse. For, towards the operation ahead 
mentioned, many peculiar properties are required, hot 
in the rider, and the ass; which I shall endeavour -to lu 
in as clear a light as I can. 

But, because I am resolved, Yyy all means, to avoi 
giving offence to any party whatever, I will leav 
off discoursing so closely to the letter, as I have hithert 
done, and go on for the future by way of allcgoiy 
though in such a manner, that the judicious reader ma; 
without much straining, make his applications, as often i 
he shall think fit. Therefore, if you please, from lieno 
forward instead of the term, ass, we shall make use < 
gifted, or enlightened teacher ; and tlie word, rider, n 
will exdiange for that of fanatic auditor}', or any oth( 
denomination of the like import. Having settled tb 
weighty point, the great subject of inquiry before us, I 
to examine by what methods, thb teacher arrives at h 
gifts, or spirit, or light ; and by what intercourse betwet 
him and his assembly, it is cultivated and supported. 

In all my writings, I have had constant regard to tli 
great end, not to suit and apply them to particular occ 
sions and circumstances of time, of place, or of persoi 
but to calculate tliem for universal nature, and maiikiu 
in general. And of such catliolic use I esteem thb pr 
sent disquisition ;* for I do not remember any other teo 

* Tliit lenience is dciectirc, for want of the wordi ' to br,' a t U 
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per of tody, cr qiifttitj of miod, wtoreia ail oatioDs and 
Iges of the vorid have eo unanimoMBly a^jeed, as that 
of a faoalic strain, or tincture <rf enthusiasm; »hich, im- 
pEOved by certain persons or societies of men, and by 
them practised upon the rest, has been able to produce 
RYohitioosof the greatest figure in histoiy ; as nill soon 
fppear to those, vho know any thing of Arabia, Persia, 
India, or China, of Morocco and Peru. Farther, it has 
possessed as great a power, in the kingdom of know- 
ledge ; where it is hard to assigu one art or science, 
which has not annexed to it some fanatic bi-anch : such 
are, the philosopher's stone; the grand elixir ff the 
planetary worlds^ the squaring of the circle; the sum- 
maim bomtm ; Utopian commonwealths ; with some others 
of less or subordinate note : which all serve for nothing 
else, but to employ mr amuse thb grain of enthu^asm, 
dealt into eveiy composition. 

But, if this plant has found a root in the fields of em- 
|ttre and of knowledge, it has fixed deeper, and spread 
yet farther, upon holy groimd. Wherein, though it has 
passed under the general name of enthusiasm, and per- 
haps arisen from the same original, yet has it produced 
certun branches of a very different nature, however 
often mistaken for each other. The word, in its univer- 
sal acceptatloo, may be defined, a lifting up of the soul, 
or its faculties^ above matter. This description will hold 
good in general; but I am only to understand it as ap- 
plied to relipon ; wherein there are three general ways 
of ejaculatii^ the soul, or transporting it beyond the 
qihere of matter. The first is the immediate act of God 
and is called prophecy or in^iration. The second is 



endof it: as thai, 'and of Mich catboUc uae I esteem thii pmeat 
disquiriticm to be.* S. 
f Some writeft hoU them for tiK nae, otherMOt OngimA 
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the immediate act of the Devil, and is termed posBesBioD. 
The thud is the product of natural causes, the effect of 
strou;? imagination, spleen, violent anger, fear, grief, pain, 
and tlie like. These three have been abundantly treated 
on by aiitliors, and therefore shall not employ my inqui- 
ry. But, the fourtli method of religious enthusiasm, or 
launching out of the soul, as it is purely an ei&ct of arti- 
fice, and mechanic operation, has been sparingly handled, 
ur not at all, by any writer ; because, though it is an art 
of great antiquity, yet having been confined to few per- 
sons, it long wanted those advancements and refinements, 
wliich it afterwards met with, since it is gi'own so epi- 
ilemic, and fallen into so many cultivating hands. 

It is therefore upon this jnechanical operation of the 
spirit that I mean to treat, as it is at present performed 
by our British workmen. I shall deliver to the reader 
tlie result of many judicious observatioiui upon the mat- 
tor ; tracing, as neai* as I can, tlie whole course and me- 
thod of this trade, producing pai-allel instances, and re- 
lating certain discoveries, that have luckily fallen in my 
wav. 

I have said, tliat there is one branch of religious en- 
thusiasm, which is piurcly an elTect of nature ; whereas, 
the part I mean to handle, is wholly an eflfect of arf« 
which, however, is inclined to work upon certain natures 
and constitutions, more than others. Besides, there is 
many an operation, which, in its original, was purely an 
artifice, but through a long succession of ages, has grown 
to be natural. Hippocrates tells us, that among our an- 
cestors, the Scythians, there was a nation called fjong- 
heatLs,* which at Grst begauf by a custom among mid- 

* Macrocephali. Ori^nal. 

+ Whieli sit first begRn, &c. a«, *wiiicb,* rcforR hrre to the iror4, 
ii:\t:on.^ in the prpcodiog part of the scutcDce, thitf dors not make 
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wiyeiMidnBweiiofinnuMiny,ipdtqttCCMg|Midhrac^ 
up thelwadyof infriitB; byr whidi meani^ natmre, riiut 
out at one ptaaget was fiaieed to seek another, and ind- 
log room above, shot upwards id the fiomi of a sngar- 
loaf; and beiii|^ diverted that waj for some generationa. 
atlaat CmbmI k outof herself, needing no asBbtanee from 
the nuae's hand. Thb was the original of the Scythian 
liong-heads^ and thus did custom, from being a second 
nature, proceed to be a first To all which, there is 
jMMnetlung very analogous among us of this nation, who 
are the undoubted posterity of that refined people. For, 
in the age of our fathers, there arose a generation of men 
in this island, called Round-htads ;* whose race is now 
ipread over three kingdoms; yet, in its beginning, 
was merely an operation of art, produced by a pair of 
sdsBors, a squeeze of the face, and a black cap. These 
heads, thus fcnrmed into a perfect sphere' in all assem- 
Uiea, were most exposed to the view of the female 
sort, which did influence their conceptions so efTectu- 
aUy, that nature at last took the hint, and did it of 
herself; so that a Round-head, has been ever since as 
familiar a sight among us, as a Long-head among the 
Scythians. 

weaaf: it AoAi be thus— * there was a nation called Loog-liead?, 
wbich BUM fBikit^ffitefrom a cnstam among midwives,* &c. S. 

* Tke fiunti(»SB llie time of Cbarks I. igaotantljr apidying the 
text, * Ye blow tliwl it is a shame for men to have kmg hair,* cut 
their^B yery'fl&ort It is said, that the queen once seeing Pym, a ce- 
lebrated patriot, tiins crcqqpedf inquired who that round-headed man 
was: and that from this incident the distinction became general, and 
the party were called Bound-heads. H.— Mr. Grai^per has given a 
diflerent account of its origin. ** The Bamardiston family is remark- 
able lor having given rise to the name of Roundhead, as appears 
from the following note taken from Rapines History : the London ap- 
prenticei wore the hair of their head cut round ; and the queen oh- 
«ervinf|OBtof a window, Samuel Bamardiston among them, cried 
oiit, 8ce whftt m handwme Boondhead is there ! and the name cane 
from thowe, sad wm pabKdy used by Captain Hide.** N. 
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UiK>n these examples, and othen easjr to prodiMSB^ 1 
desire the curious reader to distinguish, fintr betwMniB 
effect grown from art into nature, and one that is natml 
from its beginning ; secondly, between an effect whoOy 
natural, and one which has only a natural foundatioi^ 
but where the superstructure is entirely artifidaL For, 
the first, and the last of these, I understand to come 
within the districts of my subject And having obtain- 
ed these allowances, they will serve to remove any ol> 
jections that may be raised hereafter against what t shall 
advance. 

The practitioners of this famous art proceed, in gene* 
ral, upon the following fundamental : that the coiruptioo 
of the senses is the generation of the spirit; because the 
senses in men are so many avenues to the fort of reaaoo, 
which, in tliis operation, is wholly blocked up. All en- 
deavours must be therefoi-e used, either to divert, bwA 
up, stupify, fluster, and amuse the senses, or else, to joslk 
them out of tlieir stations; and while they are either 
absent, or otherwise employed, or engaged in m dvil 
war against each other, the spirit enters and perfomiB to 
part. 

Now, the usual metliods of managing the senses, tipoB 
such conjunctures, are, what I shall be very particular in 
delivering,' as far as it is lawful for me to do ; but havii^ 
had the honour to be initiated into the mysteries of eveiy 
society, I desure to be excused from divulging any rites, 
wherein the profane must have no part 

But here, before I can proceed farther, a very danger- 
ous objection must, if possible, be removed. For, it is 
poratively denied by certain critics, that the spirit can, 
by any means, be introduced into an assembly of mo- 
dern saints; the dispai'ity being so great, in many mate- 
rial circumstances, between tlie primitive way ot inspi- 
ratioD, and that which is practised in (lie .present agr. 
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Tlni tbej pretend to prore, firom the seoond chapter of 
the 'Acta, where, eorapariDfr hoth, it appears, ^ Firat, 
thai the Apostles were gathered together friAaMmccard^ 
tM cne]^aee;*^ by which ia meant a umvetsal agreement 
in opinion and form of worship; a harmony, saj th^* 
so far from bein^ found between any two conv^aticleB 
among us, that it is in vain to expect it between any two 
heads in the same. Secondly, the spirit instructed the 
Apostles, in " the gift of speaking several languages i a 
knowledge so remote from our dealers in- this art» thai 
they neither understand propriety of words or phraaea 
in their own. Lastly," say these objectors, ^ the mo- 
dem artists do utteriy exclude all approachea of the spi- 
rit, and bar up its ancient way of entering, by covering 
themselves so close, and so industriously a-top. For, 
they will needs have it as a point clearly gained, that 
the cloven tongues never sat upon the A^postles' headef, 
while their hats were on." 

Kow, the force of these objections seems to consist in 
the different acceptation of the word sphii ; which,* if 
U be understood for a supernatural assistance, apjvoacfa- 
ing from trithout, the objectors have reason, and their 
assertions may be allowed; but the spirit we treat of 
liere, proceeding entirely from within, the argument of 
these advenariea is wholly eluded. And upon the same 
account, our mtidemantilcers And It an expedient of ab- 
solute necesdty to cover their heads as close as they 
can, in order to prevent perspiration ; than which nothing 
is observed to be a greater spender of mechanic light, 
as we may perhfl4p6frurther show in a convenient place. 

To proceed therefore upon the phenomenon of spi- 
ritual media^ilsm, it is here to be noted, that in forming 

* TIms is wbollT^ ongrainmatical; the nominative * which* has no 
verb in the ieoteqee' allenrard to which it refers, and may be omit- 
;red without frfjofibe to tile Knee. f*. 
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aad working up the spirit, the assembly has a considera- 
ble share, as well as the preacher. The method of thb 
arcanum is as follows : they violently strain their eye- 
balls inward, half closing the lids ; then, as they sit, they 
are in a perpetual motion of seesaw, making long huntf 
at proper periods ; and continuing the sound at equal 
height, choosing their time in those intermissionB, while 
the preacher is at ebb. Neither is this practice, in any 
part of it, so singular and improbable, as not to be traced 
in distant regions, from reading and observation. Fctr, 
fii-st, the Jauguis,* or enlightened saints of India, see all 
their visions by help of an acquh'cd straining and pres- 
sure of the eyes. Secondly, the art of seesaw on a beaiQ, 
and swinging by session upon a cord, in order to raise ar- 
tificial ecstasies, has been derived to us from our Scy thianf 
ancestors, wiiere it is practised at this day among the 
women. Lastly, the whole proceeding, as I have here 
related it, is performed by the natives of Ireland, with a 
considerable improvement; and it is granted, that this 
noble nation has, of all othei-s, admitted fewer corrup- 
tions, and degenerated least from the purity of the old 
Tartars. Now, it is usual for a knot of Irish men and 
women to abstract themselves from matter, bind up aU 
their senses, grow visionary and spiritual, by influence of 
a short pipe of tobacco, handed round the company; 
each preserving the suiuKc iu his luoutli, till it comes 
again to his turn to take in fresh : at the same time, there 
is a concert of a continued gentle hum, repeated and re- 
newed by instinct, as occasion requires ; and they move 
their bodies up and down, to a degree, that sometimes 
their heads and points lie parallel to the horizon. Mean 
while, you may observe their eyea turned up, in the pos- 

* Bernicr, Mem. de Mogol. Original. 
t Guagnioi Hist. Sarmat. OriginttL 
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lire of one iiho eodeavoun to keep himself awake; by 
irhkb, and many other symptoms among them, it mani- 
iMf appears, that the reasoning faculties are all sus- 
pended and superseded, that imagination has usurped the 
leat, scattering a thousand deliriums over the brain. Re- 
turning from this digression, I ^hall describe the methods 
by which the spirit approaches. The eyes being disposed 
according to art, at first you can see nothing; but, after 
a shcHt pause, a small glimmering light begins to appear, 
and dance before you. Then, by frequently moving 
your body up and down, you perceive the vapours to as- 
cend very fast, till you are perfectly dosed and flustered^ 
like one who drinks too much in a morning. Mean 
while the preacher is also at work ; he begins a loud 
kum, which pierces you quite through ; this is immedi- 
ately returned by the audience, and you find yourseU' 
prompted to imitate them by a mere spontaneous impulse, 
iHthout knowing what you do. The ifUerstitia are du- 
ly filled up by the preacher, to prevent too long a pause, 
under which, the spirit would soon faint, and grow lan- 
guid. 

This is all I am allowed to discover, about the progress 
of the spixk with relation to that psurt, which is borne by 
the assembly; but in the methods of the preacher, to 
which I now proceed, I shall be more large and pardcu ■ 
lar. 



SECT. II. 

Tou will read it very gravely remarked, in the boAs 

ttf those lUnstiious and right eloquent penmen, the mo- 

dosi tESveOen^ that the iundamental difference, m point 

ofrdBgioii, between the wild Indians and us, lies m ihh . 

L 2 
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that -we iroTBhip God, and the7 wonhip the deviL But, 
there are certain critics, who will by no meant admil of 
tliis distinction ; rather believing, that all natiam wliatao- 
ever adore the true God, because they seem to intend 
their devotions to some invisible power, of greateat good- 
ness and ability to help them ; which, perfaapa, will lake 
in the biightest attributes ascribed to the divini^. 
Others again inform us, that those idolaters adore two 
principles ; the principle of good, and that of evil ; which^ 
indeed, I am apt to look upon as the most universal no- 
tion that mankind, by the mere light of nature, ever en- 
tertained of thingtf invisible. How this idea has beea 
managed by the lodiaus, and us, and with what advan- 
tage to the understandings of either, maj well deserve to 
be examined. To me, the diflference appears little more 
than this, that tliey are put oftener upon their knees by 
their fears, and we, by our desires ; that the former set 
them a praying, and us a cursing. What I applaud them 
for, is, their discretion in limiting their devotioDi and 
their deities to their several districts, nor ever mifieriog 
the liturgy of the white God to cross or to interfere with 
that of the black. Not so with us, who^ pretending by 
the lines and measures of our reason, to e3EteiMl the domi- 
nion of one invisible power, and contract that of the 
other, have discovered a gross ignorance in the aaCarea 
of good and evil, and most horribly confounded the £ron- 
tiers of both. After men have lifted up the tlu-one of 
their diviiuty to the ccdum en^pfproBum^ adorned with all 
such qualities and accomplishments) as themselves seem 
most to vahie and possess : after they have sunk their 
pdnciple of evil to the lowest centre, bound him with 
chains, loaded him with curses, furnished him with viler 
dispositionB than any rake-hdl of the town, accoutred 
hira with tail, and horus^ and bnge clawBi and sauctr 
?Tef ; I laueh aloud to see these retsonen, at the laiae 
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tiney^ciigt^ed in wise dispute about certaia walks and 
pinrHfa, whether they are in the verge of God, or the 
Devil ; aerioualjdebatii^, whether such and such influ- 
CDcea, oeme into men's ndnds from above or below; 
iriietfaer certain passions ancf affections are guided by 
the evil spirit or the good : 



Cum fas aiqye nrfas 4xiguoJbu 
Diacermmtamdi?* Hor. 

Thus do men establish a fellowship oi Christ with Be- 
lial, and such is the analogy they make between doven 
tongues and cloven feet. Of the like nature is the dis- 
quisition before us : it has continued these hundred years 
an even debate, whether the deportment and the cant of 
our English enthusiastic preachers, were possesnon, or in- 
qnration ; and a world of argument has been drained on 
either side, perhaps to little purpose. For, I think it is 
in life, as in tragedy, where it is held a conviction of great 
defect, both in (urder and invention, to interpose the as- 
sistance of {N%tematural power, without an absolute and 
last necesdty.f However, it is a sketch of human 
vanity, for every individual to imagine, the whole uoir 
verse 18 interested in his meanest concern. Ifhehasgol- 
cleanly over a kennel, some angel unseen descended oii 
purpose, to help him by the hand ; if he has knocked 
his head agsdnst a post, it was the dev% for his sins, let 
loose from hell on purpose to buffiet him. Who^.that 
sees a little paltry mortal, droning, and <keaniing^ and dri- 
velling to a multitude, can th)id[ it agreeable to commcm 
good sense, that either Heaven or HeD, should be put 

* Insatiate of U^pior, when flow their faU TeiiiB, 

No dis&ictioo oS ^ce, or of virtue remains. " Fkaxcii , 

': N«clkMistenit,aigidigBiiBviadiceiiodH. 

Uwiderit. Pm.deArtirMici. iC9. Pf^f. 

1; 3 
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to tlie trouble of iufluence or inspeetioD, mpon nrl^^t be 
is about ? therefore, I am resolved inmiediatelj to weed 
this error out of mankind, by making it deary that this 
mystery of vending spiritual ^fts is nothing but a trader 
acquired by as much instruction, and mastered by equal 
practice and applicati(m, as others are. This irill best 
appear, by describing and deducting the whole process of 
the operation, as variously, as it hath iUlen under my 
knowledge or experience. 

Here the whole scheme * * * * * 

of spiritual mechamsm was * * *^ * * 

deduced and explained^ with ***** 

an appearance ql great read" * * * * * 

inv and observation ; but it * # * * 

wa^^ thought neither safe nor **«*'* 

convenient to print iU ***** 

* # ■ # * * # * * * 

Here it may not be amiss to add a few wcNrds, upon the 
laudable practice of wearing quilted caps ; wliieh is not a 
matter of mere custom, humoiv, or fashion, as some 
would pretend, but an institution of great sagacity and 
use : these, when moistened with sweat, stop all perspira* 
lion ; and, by reverberating tiie heat, prevent the spirit 
from evaporating any way but at the moutli; even as a skil- 
ful house-wife, that covers her still with a wet clout, for the 
same reason, and finds the same effect. For, it b the 
opinion of choice mrftiost, that the brain is only a crowd of 
little animals, but with teeth and claws extremely sharp, 
Hiid therefore cling together in the contexture we behold, 
dike the picture of Hobbes's Leviathan, or like bees in per- 
pendicular swarm upon a tree, or like a carrion corrupted 
into vermin, still preserving the shape and figure of the 
mother animal : tliat all invention is formed by the mor- 
Kiireof two or more of these animals, upon certain capil- 
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ary ncrvf^ which proceed firom thence, whereof three 
)raiidieB flpread iirto the toDgae, and two into the right 
iiand» They htM ako, thit these animals are of a con- 
ititution ejnU c a ft lj r cold; that their food is the air we at- 
tract, their exorement phlegm ; and that what we yulgar* 
I7 called iheumi, and colds, and distillations, is nothing 
dsebut an epidemical looseness, to which that little com- 
monwealth is very sabject, from the climate it lies under. 
Farther, that nothing less than a violent heat, can disen- 
tangle these creatiures from their hamated station of life, 
or give them vigour and humour, to imprint the marks of 
dieir little teeth. That, if the morsure be hexagonal, it 
produces poetry ; the circular, gives eloquence : if the 
bite hath been conical, the person, whose nerve is so 
affected, shall be disposed to write upon politics; and 
so of the rest 

I shall now discourse briefly, by what kind of practises 
the voice is best governed, toward the composition and 
improvanent of the spirit; for, without a competent 
skill in tuning and toning each wwd, and syllable, and 
letter, to their due cadence, the whole operation is in- 
complete, misses entirely of its effocton the hearers, and 
puts the workman himself to continual pains for new sup- 
plies^ without success. For, it is to be understood, that 
in the language oi the spirit, cant and droning supply 
the place of sense and reascn, in the language of men : 
because, in spiritual liarangues, the di^Kteition of the 
w(Hnds according to the art of grammar 'has not tlie least 
use, but the dull and influence wholly lie in the choice 
and cadence d'the syllables ; even as a discreet composer, 
who, in setting a song, changes the words and order so 
often, that he is forced to make it nonsense before he can 
make it nuaic. For this reason it has been held by 
some that the art ^yf canting is ever in greatest per- 
fection, when joanaged by ignorance ; which is thought 
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to be enigmatkallj meant by Plutarch, when ^ tdb w^ 
that the beat musical instruments were made frpo the 
bones of an ass. And the profounder critics vpoo Ail 
passage, are of opinion, the word in its genuine significa- 
tion, means no other than a jaw-bone ; though some n« 
ther think it to have been the os saerum ; but in sonlcea 
case I shall not take upon me to decide; the curious 
are at liberty to pick firom it whatever they please* 

The first ingredient toward the art of canting, is, a 
competent share of inward light ; that is to say, a lai^ 
memory, plentifully fraught with theological polysylla- 
bles, and mysterious tests from holy writ, applied and 
digested, by those methods and mechanical (^>eratioDS, 
already related: the bearers of this light, resembUog 
lanterns^ compact of leaves from old Geneva Bibles; 
wliich invention, Sir Humphrey Edwin,t during hif 
mayoralty, of happy memory, highly approved and ad- 
vanced ; affirming the Scriptui-e to be now fulfilled 
where it says, thy wwd is a lantern to my feet, and s 
light to my paths. 

Now, the art of canting, consists in skiUiilly adapting 
the voice, to whatever words the spirit delivers, that 
each may strike the ears of the audience, with its most 
significant cadence. The force or eneigy of this elo- 
quence is not to be found, as annrng ancient oraton, in 
the disposition of words to a sentence, or the turning of 
long periods ; but, agreeable^ to the roodera refinements 
in muac, is taken up wholly in dwelling and dilating 
upon syllables and letters. Thus, it is fiequent for a 
mngle vowel, to draw sighs firom a multitude ; and lor a 
whole assembly of saints, to sob to the music of one aoli- 

* *TU the dark lantem of the ipirit, 

Hliich none see b^, but thoM who bear^ Hcbiba a». 

t See before, p. 181. 
X ApeeaUe, fcr agreeablr. 8. 
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taj fifoUL B«t diese aie trifles; when even flonads 
inaitkiilate^ are observed to produce as forcible effects. 
A naiter workman shall Uow his nose so powerfully, 210 
to pierce the hearts of Ids people, who were disposed to 
leceiTe the exdemeots of Lis brain, with the same revc- 
renoe as the issue of it Hawking, spitting, and belch- 
ing, the defects of other men's rhethoric, are the flowers, 
and figures, and oroameuts oi his. For, the spirit being ' 
the same in all, it is of no import, through what vehicle 
it is conveyed. 

It is a point of too much difficulty, to draw the princi- 
ples of this famous art, within the compass of certain ade- 
quate rules. However^ perhaps I may one day oblige 
the world with my critical essay upon the art of canting ; 
philosophically, ph3rBically, and musically considered. 

But, among all koprovemcnts of the spirit, wherein 
the voice has borne a part, there is none to be compared 
with that of ccmveyiug the sound through the nose, which, 
under (he denomination of smifflmg^^ has passed with so 
great applanse in (he world. The originals of thb 
iDstitutioD are very dark: but having been initiated 
into the mystery of it, and leave being given me to pub- 
loh it to the world, I shall deliver as direct a relation as 
lean. 

This aity like many other famous inventions, owed its 
hirth, OTy at least, improvement and perfection, to an ef- 
fect of ehaoce^ but was established upon s<^d reasons, 
, and has flourished in this island ever ance, with great 
lustre. All agree, thtft it first appeared upon the decay 
and discouragement el bagpipes, which having long suf- 
fered oader the mortal hatred of the brethren, tottered 

* The aofiog of Jiien, wko hare lost their noiee by lewd courses, 
is laidio lutFC ghren rise to that tone, which our dHBenters did toQ 
■mch afioct ^- Wotton. 
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for a time, and at last fell with monarchy. The story is 
thus related. 

As yet snuffling was not ; when the following adven- 
ture happened to a Banbury saint Upon a certain day, 
while he was far engaged among the tabernacles oi the 
wicked, he felt the outward man put into odd com- 
motions, and strangely pricked forward by the in- 
ward ; an efTect very usual among the modern inspiredi 
For, some think, that the spirit is apt to feed on the flesh, 
like hungry wines upon raw beef. Others rather be- 
lieve there is a perpetual game at leap-frog between 
both ; and sometimes tlie flesh is uppermost, and some- 
times the spirit ; adding, that the former, wliile it is in the 
state of a rider, wears huge Rippon spurs : and when it 
comes to the turn of being bearer, is wonderfully headr 
strong and hai-d-mouthed. Howeyer, it came about, the 
saint felt his vessel full extended in every part (a very 
natural eflcct of strong inspiration ;) and the place and 
time falling out so unluckily, that he could not have the 
convenience of evacuating upwards, by repetition, pray* 
er, or lecture ; he was forced to open an inferior vent. 
In short, he wrestled witli the flesh so long, that he at 
length subdued it, coming off witli honourable wounds, aU 
before. The surgeon had now cui-ed the parts primari- 
ly aflected ; but the disease, driven from its post, flew 
into his head ; and, as a skilful general, valiantly attack* 
ed in his trenches, and beaten from the field, by fljing 
marches withdraws to the capital cit}^ breaking down 
the bridges to prevent pursuit ; so tlie disease, repeUed 
from its fii-st station, fled before the rod of Hermes, to 
tlie upper region, there fortiiying itself; but, finding the 
foe making attacks at the nose, broke down the bridge^ 
and retired to tlie head-quarters. Now, the naturalists 
obser\'e, that there is in human noses an idiosyiicracy, by 
virtue of which, the more the passage is obstructed. 
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the more our speech delights to go through, as the music 
of m flifeolet is made by the stops. By this method, the 
tuning of the nose becomes perfectly to resemble the snuf- 
He of a bag-pipe, and is fouod to be equally attractive 
of British ears; uhereof the saiut had sudden experi- 
CDce, by practising his new faculty, with wonderful suc- 
cess, iu the operation of the spirit : for, in a short time. 
BO <k)ctrine passed for sound and oilhodox, unless it were 
delivered through the nose. Straight, every pastor co- 
pied after this original ; and those who could not other- 
wise arrive to a perfection, spirited by a noble zeal, 
made use of the same experiment to acquire it; so thai 
I think, it may be truly afCrmed, the saints owe their 
empire, to the sauflfling of one animal, as Darius did his 
to the neighing of another; and both stratagems were 
performed by the same art ; for we read how the Per- 
sian beast acquired his faculty, by covering a mare the 
day before.f 

I should now have done, if I were not convinced, that 
whatever I have yet advanced upon this subject is liable 
to great exception. For, allowing all I have said to be 
true, it may still be justly objected, that there is, in the 
commonwealth of artificial enthusiasm, some real foun- 
dation for art to work upon, in the temper and com- 
plexion of individuals, which other mortals seem to 
want Observe but the gesture, the motion, and the 
countenance, of some choice professors, tliough in their 
most familiar actions, you will find them of a different 
race from the rest of human creatures. Remark your 
conuoonest pretender to a light within, how dark, and 
(tirty, and gloomy he is without : as lanterns, which 
the more light tliey bear in their bodies, cast out so much 
the more soot, and smoke, and fuliginous matter, to ad- 

* Herodotus. 
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here to the sides. Listca but to their ordinaiy talk, and 
look OD the mouth that delivers it; you will iaagiDe 
you are hearii^ some aucieut oracle, and your under- 
standing will be equally informed. Upon these, and the 
like reasons, certain objectors pretend to put it beyond 
all doubt, that there must be a sort of preternatural spi- 
rit, possessing the heads of tlie modem saints ; and some 
wUl have it to be the heat of zeal, working upou the 
dregs of ignorance, as other spirits are produced from 
lees, by the force of fire. Some again thiuk, that when 
our earthly tabernacles are disordered and desolate, aha- 
ken and out of repair, the spirit delights to dwell within 
them ; as houses aie said to be haunted, when they arc 
Ibrsaken and gone to decay. 

To set this matter in as fair a light as possible, I dial! 
here very briefly deduce the history of fanaticism, from 
the most eai-ly ages, to the present. And if we are aUe 
to fix upon any one material or fundamental pant, 
wherein the chief professors have universally agreed, I 
think we may reasonably lay hold on that, and aadgn it 
for the great ^ed or principle of the spirit* 

The roost early traces we meet wiili of fanaticB in an- 
cient story, are among the Egyptians, who inadtnted 
those rites, known In Greece by the names of Orgiay Pa- 
negyres^ and IHanysia ; whether introduced there by 
Orpheus, or Melampus, we shall not dispute at present, 
Bor in all likelihood at any time for the future.'^ These 
feasts were celebrated to the honour of Osiris, when 
the Grecians called Dionysius, and is the same with 
Bacchus : which has betrayed some superficial readen 
to imagine, that the whole business was nothing more 
than a set of roaring, scouring companions, ovcrcliaiged 
with wine ; but this is a scandalous mistake, foisted oo 

^ Piodonu Si^ulB^ I. i. Plut. de hide et Osiride. 
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the mirid by ft tort of modern authon, who hare too H* 
tMd n^ luodentanding; and, because antiquity ia to be 
tneed bftdnratdsy do therefore, like Jews, begin their 
hcMfa aA the wrong end, as if learning were a sort of 
coDJuriDg* These are the men who pretend to under' 
sUmd a book by scoutiog through the index ; as if a tra- 
Teller should go about to describe a palace, when he had 
seen nothing but the privy ; or like certain fortune-tellen 
in northern America, who have a way of reading a 
nan's destiny, by peeping into his breech. For, at the 
tune €i instituting these mysteries, there was not one 
▼loe in all Egypt,* the natives drinking nothing but 
ale ; which liquor seems to have been far more ancient 
than wine, and has the honour of owing its invention 
and progress, not only to the Egyptian Osiris,! but to 
the Grecian Bacchus ; who, in their famous expedition, 
carried the receipt of it along with them, and gave it to 
the nations they visited or subdued. Besides, Bacchus 
himaelf was very seld(Hn or, never drunk : for, it is 
recorded of him, that he was the first inventer of 
theintoe 4 which he wore continually on bis head (as the 
Wboie company of bacchanals did) to prevent vapours 
and the head-ach after hard drinking. And for this 
reason, say some, the scarlet whore, when she makes the 
kii^ of the earth drunk with her cup of abomination, 
is always sober herself, though she never balks the glass 
In her turn, being, it seems, kept upon her legs, by the 
Tirtae of her triple mitre. Now, these feasts were in- 
stituted, in imitation of the famous expedition Osiris 
made through the world, and of the company that at- 
■ tended him, whereof the bacchanalian ceremonies were 



• Herod. l.|i. f Diodorui Sicokit, I i.etiii. 

i Id. I. IT. 
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so many types and symbols. From which account * it 
is manifest, that the fanatic rites of these bacchanab 
cannot be imputed to intoxications by wine, but miut 
needs have had a deeper foundation. "What this was^ 
we may gather large hints, from certain circumstances in 
the course of their mysteries. For, in the first place, 
there was, in their processions, an entire mixture and 
confusion of sexes ; they affected to ramble about hills 
and deserts : their garlands were of ivy and vine, em- 
blems of cleaving and clinging ; or of fir, the parent of 
turpentine. It is added, that tliey imitated satyrs, weie 
attended by goats, and rode upon asses, all companions 
of great skill and practice in alfairs of gallantry. They 
bore for their ensigns certain curious figures, perched 
upon long poles, made into the shape and sizse of the 
virga genitalis, with its appurtenances; whicli were so 
many shadows and emblems of the whole mystery, as 
well as trophies set up by the female conquerors. Last- 
ly, in a certain town of Attica, tlie whole solemnity, 
stripped of all its types,f was performed in pura naturae 
Ubusj the votaries not flying in coviea, but sorted into 
couples. The same may be fai'ther conjectured from 
the death of Orpheus, oue of the iiislitutuns uf ihese 
mysteries, who was torn in pieces by women, because he 
refused to comnmnicate his orgies to them ;\ which 
othei-s explained, by telling us, he had castrated himself 
upon gi'ief for the loss of his wife. 

Omittuig many otliei-s of less note, the next fanatics 
we meet with of any eminence, w ere the numerous secti^ 
of heretics, appearing in the five first centuries of the 
Christian era, from Simon Magus and his followers, to 
those of Eutyches. I have collected their systems from 

* See tlie particulars io Diodorus SIculus, 1. i. ct iii. ' 

t Dionysia Brauroiiia. 

i Vid. Photiua in £xcerpti8 e Conone. 
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infinite read fig, aod, comparing them nFith those of their 
flOGcenon^ in the fieveral ages since, I find there are cer- 
tnn bciiiiids set even to the irregiilaritj of human 
thon^it, and those a great deal narrower than is com-, 
monly apprehended. For, as they all frequently inter- 
fere, even in their wildest ravings; so there is one funda- 
mental pinnt, wherein they are sure to meet, as lines in 
a centre, and that is, tlie community of women. Great 
were their solicitudes in this matter, and they never 
^ed of certain articles in their schemes of worship, on 
purpose to establish it. 

The last fanatics of note, were those which started up 
In Germany, a little af^er the reformation of Luther ; 
springing, as mushrooms do at the end of a harvest : such 
were John of Leyden, David George, Adam Neuster, 
and many others ; whose visions and revelations always 
terminated in leading about half a dozen sisters apiece, 
and making that practice a fundamental part of their 
system. For, human life is a continual navigation, and, 
if we expect our vessels to pass with safety through the 
wavea and tempests of this fluctuating world, it is neces- 
sary to make a good provision of the flesh, as seamen lay 
in store of beef for a long voyage. 

Now, from this brief survey of some principal sects 
among the fanatics in all ages, (having omitted the Ma- 
hometans and others, who might also help to confirm the 
argument I am about) to which I might add several 
among ourselves, such as the family of love, sweet singers 
of Israel, and the like ; and from reflecting upon that 
fundamental point in their doctrines about women, 
wherein they have so unanimously agi'ced ; I am apt to 
imagine, that the seed or principle, Mhich has ever put 
• men upon visions in things invisible, is of a corporeal na- 
tui-e ; fcNT, the profounder chymists inform us, that the 
strongest spirits may be extracted from human flesh. 
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iv^jr splri ti urithout any carnal regards at alL" But 
[ luKve weu to think, the sex has certain diaracteris- 
in, bj wfaidi they form a truer judgment of human abi- 
itliei and perHnrmings, than we ourselves can possibly do 
gff eacli othor. Let that be as it will, thus much is cer- 
tain, that, however spiritual intrigues begin, they general- 
l|r condade like all others ; they may branch upward to- 
ward Heaven, but the root is in the earth. Too iatense 
a contemi^aticMi, is not the business of flesh and blood ; it 
must, by the necessary course of things, in a little time 
let go its hold, and fall iiito matter. Lovers for the sake 
of celestial converse, are but another sort of platonics^ 
wlio pretend to see stars and Heaven in ladies' eyes, and 
to look or think no lower ; but the same pit is provided 
far both ; and they seem a perfect moral to tlie story of 
that philo0q[>her, who^ while his thoughts and eyes were 
fixed upon the constellatioos, found himself seduced by 
ins lower parts into a ditch. 

I had somewhat more to say upon this part of the sub- 
ject ; but the post is just going, which forces me in great 
haste to condade, « Sir, 

Yours, &c, 

Pra^ hum this Letter as sorni 
as it comes to your hands. 
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Besides, the spinal marrow being Dothing ehe but ft cq 
tinuation of the brain, must needs create ft very fr 
commanication, between the superior faculties, ftnd tho 
below : and thus, the thorn in the flesh, serves for a sp 
to the spirit. I think, it is agreed among pli)rsiciftns, th 
nothing affects the head so'much as a tentiginous humou 
repelled and elated to the upper region, found by dai 
practice to run frequently up into madness. A vei 
eminent member of the faculty assured me, that when tl 
quakers first appeared, he seldom was without some i 

male patients among them for the^ror persons 

a visionary devotion, either men or women, are, in the 
complexion, of all others the most amorous : for, zeal 
frequently kindled from the same spark with other fire 
and, from inflaming brotherly love, will proceed to rai 
that of a gallant. If we inspect into the usual process 
modem courtship, we shall find it to consist in a devoi 
turn of the eyes, called ogling; an artificial form of caij 
ing and whining by rote, every interval, for want of otli< 
matter, made up with a shrug, or a hum ; a sigh or 
groan; the stjle compact of insignificant words, incoh 
rences, and repetition. These I take to be the most a 
eomplished rules of address to a mistress ; and where ai 
these performed with more dexterity, than by tlie saints 
Nay, to bring this argument yet closer, I have been L 
formed by certain sanguine bretliren of the first clas 
that in the height and oigasmus of their spiritual excrcis 
it has been frequent with them ***#**. immi 
diately after which, they found the spirit to relax and fis 
of a sudden with the nerves, and they were forced 1 
hasten a conclusion. This may be fartlicr strengtlicnci 
by observing, with wonder, how unaccountably all f 
males are attracted by visionary or enthusiastic preacl 
crs, though ever so contemptible in their outward mien 
which is usually supposed to be done upon condderatioi 
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furdj- s|iiritual, without any carnal regards at all.-' But 
I have reaacm to think, the sex has certain diaracteris- 
tks, faj wfakh they form a truer judgment of human abi- 
fities and performinga, than we ourselves can possibly do 
of each otliar. Let that be as it will, thus much is cer- 
tain, thai, however spiritual intrigues begin, they general- 
ly eondade like all others ; they may branch upward to- 
ward Heaven, but the root is in the earth. Too intense 
a contemi^aticMi, is not the business of flesh and blood ; it 
must, by the necessary course of things, in a little time 
let go its hold, and fall into matter. Lovers for the sake 
of celestial converse, are but another sort of platonics^ 
who pretend to see stars and Heaven in ladies' eyes, and 
to look or think no lower ; but the same pit is provided 
for both ; and they seem a perfect moral to the story of 
that philosopher, who^ while his thoughts and eyes were 
fixed upon the constellations, found himself seduced by 
his lower parts into a ditch. 

I had somewhat more to say upon this part of the sub- 
ject ; but the post is just going, which forces me in great 
haste to eondade, « Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

Pray him this Letter as soon 
as it crnnes to yovr hands. 
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TO 

SlR» 

Being so great a lover of antiquities, it was leasooa- 
ble to suppose you would be very much obliged irith 
any thing that uras new. I have been of late oflfended 
with many writers of essays and moral diBCOuraes^ for 
running into stale topics and threadbare quotatloDii and 
not handling their subject fully and dosely : all whkh 
errors I have carefully avoided in the fonowing esMy, 
which I have proposed as a pattern for young writoi to 
imitate. The thoughts and observations being entirely 
new, the quotations untouched by others, the subject of 
mighty importance, and treated with much ordei; and 
perspicuity; it has cost me a great deal of time; and 1 
desire you will accept and consider it as the utmost ef* 
fort of my genius. 
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TRITICAL ESSAY 

UPON THE 

FACULTIES OF THE MIND. 



Philosophers say, that man is a mkrocosm, or little 
Id, resembliug in miniature every part of the great : 
, io mj opinion, the body natural may be compared 
[le body politic : and if this be so, how can the epi- 
{an's opinion be true, that the univafse was formed 
a fortuitous concourse of atoms : which I will no 
e believe, than that the accidental jumbling of the 
;rs of the alphabet, could faU by chance into a most 
nious and learned treatise of philosophy. Bisum 
Otis amici?* This false opinion must needs create 
ly more : it is like an entnr in the first concoction, 
ch cannot be corrected in the second ; the foundation 
eak, and whatever superstructure you raise upon it, 
t of necesaty fall to the ground. Thus men are 
from one error to another, iintil with Ixion they em- 
re a cloud instead of Juno; or tike the dog in the 
e, lose the substance in gaping at the shadow. For 
1 opinions cannot cohere ; but tike the iron and clay 
be toes of Nebuchadnezzar's image, must separate 
break in pieces. I have read in a certain author, 
Alexander wept because he had no more worlds to 
(uer ; which he needed not have done, if die fortui- 
concourse of atoms could create one ; but this is 9Si 

* Horace. 
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opinion, fitter, for that many-headed beast the vulgar, to 
entertain, than for so wise a man as Epicurus ; the cor- 
rupt part of his sect only borrowed his name, as the 
monkey did the cat's claw to draw the chesnut out of 
the fire. 

However, the first step to the cure, is to know the 
disease ; and though truth may be difficult to find, be- 
cause, as the philosopher observes, she lives in the bot- 
tom of a well, yet we need not, like blind men, grope in 
open daylight. I hope I may be allowed, among so 
many far more learned men, to offer my mite, since a 
stander-by may sometimes perhaps see more of the game 
than he that plays it. But I do not think a philosopher 
obliged to account for every phenomenon in nature, or 
drown himself with Aristotle, for not being able to solve 
the ebbing and flowing of the tide, in tliat fatal sentence 
he passed upon himself, Quia te non capio^ tu capiea me. 
Wherein he was at once the judge and the criminal, the 
accuser and executioner. Socrates, on the other hand, 
who said he knew nothing, was pronounced by tlie (nra- 
cle to be the wisest man in the world. 

But to return from this digression : I tliink it as clear 
as any demonstration of Euclid, that IN'ature does no- 
thing in vain ; if we were able to dive into her secret 
recesses, we should find that ttie smallest blade of grass, 
or most contemptible weed, has its particular use : but 
slie IS chieflj admirable in her minutest compositions, 
the least and most contemptible insect most discovere the 
art of nature, if I may so call it, tliough nature, which 
<lclights in variety, will always triumph over art : and 
as tlie poet observes, 

" Natnram expeUas fared licet usque reairret.^' ' 

♦ Horace. 
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But the Tvioiis opimooi of phikMophen bmwe scat' 
tered tliropgh the worid as mmny plagaes of the odnd as 
Paodon's box did those oi the body; onlj with this 
difference, that they have not left hope at the bottom. 
And if truth be not fled with Astrea, she is certainty as 
hidden as the source of Nile» and can be found onlj in 
Utopia. Not that I would reflect on those wise sages, 
which would be « soil of ingratitude ; and he that calk 
a man ungrateful, sums up all the evil that a man can be 
guilty ot 

Ingratum si diztris^ omnia diets. 

But, what I blame the philosophers for (thou^ some 
mmy think it a paradox) is chiefly their pride ; nothing 
less than an ipse ducit, and you must pin your futh on 
their sleeire. And though I^ogencs lired in a tub, there 
■i^t be, for aught I know, as much pride under his 
n^ as in the fine-qmn gannents of the divine 
Hato. It is reported of this Diogenes, that when Alex- 
ander came to see him, and promised to give him what- 
ever he would ask, the cynic only aiKwered, *^ Take 
not finon me what thou canst not give me, but stand from 
betweoi me and the light;'' which was almost as extra- 
v^iant as the j^iilosopher that flung his money into the 
sea, with this remarkable saying 

How different was this man from the usurer, who be- 
iojg told his son would spend all he had got, replied, 
^ He cannot take more pleasure in ^lending than I did 
in gettii^ it" These men could see the faults of each 
othor, but not their own ; those they flung into the bag 
bdiind ; n/on tidtnms id matUicx quod m ttrgo est 1 
may periiaps be censured for my free (pinions by those 
carping Momuses whom autlKHns worship, as the Indians 
do the devil, for fear. They will endeavour to give my 
gyitatlon as many wounds as the man in the »lmffl%p 
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but I value it not; and peifaapB, like flies, ihey ttatj 
buzz so often about the candle, till they bum theiriviny^ 
They must pardon me, if I venture to fi;ive them thb 
advice, not lo rail at what thej cannot underBtaad : i^ 
does but discover that self-tormenting passion of envy, 
than which the greatest tyrant never invented a more 
rmel torment : 

Invidia 9icuU mm invenere T^oimt 
Tormentum nu^us — ^ 

I must be so bold to tell my critics and witlingSi that 
they can no more judge of this, than a man that is bom 
blind can have any true idea of colours. I have always 
observed, that your empty vessels sound loudest : I value 
their laslies as little as the sea did those of Xerxes, when 
he whipped it. The utmost favour a man can expect 
from them is, that which Polyphemus promised Ulysse^ 
that he would devour him the last : they think to subdue 
a writer, as Csesar did his enemy, with a verdj mdi, via, 
I confess I value the opinion of the judicious few, a 

Rymer, a Dennis, or a W ^k ; but for the rest, to 

give my judgment at once, I think the long diqnite 
among the philosophers about a vacimm, may be deter* 
mined in the aifirmative, that it is to be found in a cri- 
tic's head. They are at best but the drones of the leam- 
fd world, who devour the honey, and will not work them- 
selves; and a writer need no more regard them, than the 
moon does the barking of a little senseless cur. For, in 
spite of their terrible roaring, you may, with half an eye, 
discover the ass under the lion's skin. 

But to return to our discourse : Demosthenes being 
asked what was the first part of an orator, replied, ac- 
tion ; what was the second, action ; what wb<« the tlrird, 

♦ Juvenal. 
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mT; and 85 00, mf n^Mym. Tlib inij be true in 
My; bttt coDtemplatioii, in other thiii§i^ exeeedsac- 
And therefore a wise man is never les alooe than 
a he 18 alone: Nunquam minus sdus; quam edm 
r. 

nd Aicbimedes, tlie fiunons mathematician, vrss so 
it npon his problems, that he never minded the sol- 
i who came to kill him. Therefore, not to detract 
I the just praise which belongs to orators, they ought 
onsider that nature, which gave us two eyes to see, 
two ears to hear, has ^ven us but one tongue to 
k ; wherein however scnne do so abound, that the 
losi, who have been so hmg in search for the perpe- 
motion, may infallibly find it there, 
ime men admire republics, because orators flourish 
s most, and are the greatest enemies of tynxmj; but 
opinion is,- that one tyrant is better than a hundred, 
des, these orators inflame the people, whose anger is 
y but a short fit of madness, 

Ira furor brevis est.*. 

fter whicli, laws are like cobwebs, whidi may catcii 
1 flies, but let wasps and hcnrnets break through. But 
*atory the greatest art is to hide art, Jrtis est cdare 
n. 

ut this must be the work of time, we must lay iiold 
Jl opportunities, and let slip no occasioa; else we 
: be forced to weave Penelope's web, unravel in the 
t what we ^un in the day. And there&H:e I have 
rved, that time is painted with a lock before, and 
behind, sigmfying thereby, that we must take time 
f e say) by the forelock, f<Hr when it is once past, 
3 is no recalling it. 

* Horace. 
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The miDd of man is at first (if jaa wiU pardoo 
expression) like a tahula rasOj or like waz^ which, wide 
it is soft, is capable of any impression, till time has hu- 
^ened it And at length death, that grim tjrrant, itopi 
us in the midst of our career. The greatest conqueron 
have at last been conquered by death, whidb speret 
Booe, from the sceptre to the spade : Mars wnmbuscomr 
munis. 

All rivers go to the sea, but none return from it. Xerxei 
wept when he beheld his army, to coudder that in less 
than a hundred years they would be all dead. Anacreoo 
was choked with a grapestone ; and violent joy kills n 
well as violent grief. There is nothing in this worid 
constant but inconstancy ; yet Plato thought, that if vh^ 
tue would appear to the world in her own native dreaSi 
all men would be enamoured with her. But now, since 
interest governs the world, and men neglect the golden 
mean, Jupiter himself if he came to the earth, would be 
despised, unless it were, as he did to Danae, in a golden 
shower : for men now-a-days worship the rising sun, and! 
not the setting : 

Donee eris feUx multos mtmerahis andcos. 

Thus have I, in obedience to your commands, ven- 
tured to expose myself to censure, in this critical age. 
Whether I have done right to my subject, must be left 
to the judgment of my learned reader: however, I can- 
not but hope, that my attempting of it may be encou- 
ragement for some able pen, to perform it with more 
success. 
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In the Posthumous Works of the author of Hudibras, 17J9, vd. 1. 
p. 404, wc find a satirical imitation of Mr. Boyle's style, under te 
title of " An Occasional Reflection on Dr. Carleton's feeling a Dog's 
Pulse at Grepham College, by R. B. Esq. to Lyndamore ;*' a periorm- 
ance in which there appeared so striking a resemblance to the pre- 
sent one of our author, as to induce the Editor of thow volomei to 
imagine the Dean must have either seen or heard of this piece bf 
his witty predecessor. But, as few writers are ao little liable to the 
charge of plagiarism as the Dean, it may not be improper to set 
down what the above-mentioned Editor has olfered upon the sob. 
ject : ** It is a great pity but Mr. Boyle's merit, which it most be 
owned was very great, both in his learned and moral capacity, had 
pleaded his excuse for any little defects in his manner of writing ; 
but, as my Lord Orrery observes, the sword of Wit, like the scythe 
of Time, cuts down friend and foe, and attacks every object that ac- 
cidentally li«8 in its way. However, in justice to the wit oi our sati- 
rist, we must acknowledge that he has hit upon the weak side o£ 
Boyle*s character as an Author, since his greatest admirers most con- 
fess that his style is rather too copious, diffusive, and circumstantial, 
and that his reasoning and reflections are sometimes too puerile and 
trifling. Whoever will take the pains to examine his writinp witk 
this view, will find that Butler has very archly imitated him, both 
In tlie flimsy long-winded turn of the sentences, and in the too 
t>ompous manner of moralizing upon every occasion that offers. 

'* It is something very singular that Dean Swift should have af- 
icmpted the same thing, in the very same manner too, in his ' Medi' 
tation upon a Broomstick.* Butler and Swift were indeed geniuves 
pretty much of the same turn, and might possibly be led by that into 
the same vein of thinking and writing; but I think it more proba- 
ble tliat Swift took the hint from having either seen or heard of this 
performance of our Author's. What led me into this eonjectureis 
ihe certain information I have received that these manuscripts were 
('ommunicated to Bishop Attcrbuiy, whose well-known intimacy 
with Swift would give him opportunities of mentioning the nature 
and subjects of them.'' So far Mr. Thyer. For the further infor- 
mation of his reader, it is to be regretted that he did not mention the 
time when these manuscripts were communicated to the Bishop. 
Mr. Deane Swift, p. 131, says the Meditation, &c. was written in 
the jv'AT 1703 ; and it is very certain that the Dean's acquaintance 
with the Bishop did not commence till a much tatsir periods 5H 
j^^crnal fn SkUc^ Jan. «*, V.IO, 1 1. iV. 
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This angle stick, which joa now befa<dd ii^lorioiisly 
1 jiif; In dimt neglected corner, I once knew in a flourish- 
ing gtile in a fiiteat; it was fiill of sap, fiill of leaves, and 
foil of boughs: hut now, in vain does the bus)r art of man 
ivetend to vie with nature, by tying that withered bun- 
dle of twigs to its sapless trunk; it is now, at best, but 
the reverse of what it was, a tree turned upside down, 
the branches on the earth, and the root in the air*; it is 
BOW handled by every dirty wench, condemned to do 
her drudgery, and by a capricious kind of fate, destined 
to make other things clean, and be nasty itself: at length, 
worn to the stumps in the service of the maids, it is ei- 
ther thrown out of doors, or condemned to the last use, of 
Irindliiig a fire. When I beheld this, I si^ied, and said 
within myself %osdg mm is a IBroomjsttck! nature sent 
him into the world strong and lusty, in a thriving con- 
dition, wearing his ovrn hair on his head, the proper 
branches of this reasoning vegetable, until the axe of in- 
temperance has Iqpped off his green boughs, and left 
him a withered trunk : he then flies to art, and puts on 
a periwig, valuing himself upon an unnatural bundle of 
hairs (all covered with powder) that never grew on his 
head ; but now, should this oiu* broomstick pretend to 
enter the scene, proud of those birchen spoils it never 
bore, and all covered with dust, though the sweepings of 
the finest lady's chamber, we should be apt to ridicnle 
and despise its vanity. ParUal judges that we are of our 
own excellencies, and other men's defaults ! 

But a broomstick, perhaps you will say, is an emblem 
of a tree standing on its head ; and pray what is man. 
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but a topsyturvy creature, his animal fiunilties perpet- 
ually mounted on his rational, his head where Us heeb 
should be, grovelling on the earth ! and yet, with all hb 
faults, he sets up to be a universal refoimer and correc- 
tor of abuses, a remover of grievances, rakes into every 
slut's corner of nature, bringing hidden conrupticm to the 
light, and raises a mighty dust where there was none 
before ; sharing deeply all the while in the veij same 
pollutions he pretends to sweep away : his last days are 
spent in slavery to women, and generally the least de- 
serving ; till worn out to the stumps, like his brother 
besom, he is either kicked out of doors, or made use of 
to kindle flames for others to warm themselves bj. 
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SOME 

THOUGHTS ON FREETHINKING. 

[\fRXTTK5 IN XaCLANO, BUT LIFT VNFINISBBD.] 



I8COUR8ING one day with a prelate of the king- 
of Ireland, who is a person of excellent wit and learn- 
he offered a notion applicable to the subject we were 
upon, which I took to be altogether new and right. 
Aid, that the difference betwixt a madman and one 
18 wits, in what related to speech, consisted in this ; 
the former spoke out whatever came into his mind, 
just in the confused manner as his imagination pre- 
Dd the ideas : the latter only expressed such thoughts 
IS judgment directed him to choose, leaving the rest 
ie away in liis memory ; and that, if the wisest man 
id, at any time, utter his thoughts in the crude indigest- 
lanner as they come into his head, he would be look- 
ipou as raving mad. And, indeed, when we consider . 
thoughts, as they are the seeds of words and actions, 
^nnot but agree that they ought to be kept under tl^ 
test regulation ; and that in the great multiplicity of 
s which one's mind is apt to form, there is nothing 
3 difficult than to select those which are most proper 
Jie conduct of life. So that I cannot imagine what 
eant by the mighty zeal in some people for asserting 
freedom of thinking ; because, if such thinkers keep 
r thoughts within their own breasts, they can be of no 
lequence, farther than to themselves. If they pub- 
thera to the world they ought to be answerable for 
effects tlieir thoughts produce upon others. There 
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are thousands in this kingdom, ivho, in their thouf^ts, 
prefer a republic, or absolute power of a prince, before a 
limited monarchy ; yet, if any of these should pubtiih 
their opinions, and go about, by writing or discourse, to 
persuade the people to innovations in government, they 
would be liable to the severest punishments the law can 
inflict ; and therefore they are usually so wise as to keep 
their sentiments to themselves. But, with respect to reli- 
gion, the matter is quite otherwise : and the public, at 
least here in England, seems to be of opinion with Tibe- 
rius, that Dearum injurias dOs euros. They leave it to 
God Almighty to vindicate the injuries done to himself 
who is no doubt sufficiently able, by perpetual miracles, 
to revenge the affronts of impious men. And, it should 
seem, that is what princes expect fix>m him, though I can- 
not readily conceive the grounds they go upon ; nor why, 
since they ai-e God's vicegerents, they do not think 
themselves, at least, equally obliged to preserve their 
master's honoiur as tlieir own ; since this is what they ex- 
pect from those they depute, and since they never (ail to 
represent the disobedience of tlieu' subjects, as offences 
against God. It is true, the visible reason of this neglect 
is obvious enough : tlie consequence of atheistical opi- 
nions, published to the world, are not so immediate, or so 
sensible, as doctrines of rebellion and sedition, spread in 
a proper season. . However, I cannot but think tlie same 
consequences ai-e aa natural and probable from the former, 
though more remote : and whether these have not been 
In view among our great planters of infidelity in England* 
I shall hereafter examine. 
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DEDICATION* 

TO THS TWO FIRST TOLUXE8 OP 

SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE'S LETTEBS. 

IFMkiitkedin 1700; mm^fterSir BlUiMm's dumtc] 

To BSs most Sacred Majesty, ^ViIliam the Third, 
Elng of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, Sx. 
These Letters of Sir William Temple having been left 
to my care, they are moet humbly presented to yoar 
Majesty , by 

Your Majesty's 

]^Iost dutiful 

and obedient Subject, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 



PREFACE. 

The collection of the foHowing letters is owing to the 
£Bgence of Mr. Thomas Downton, who was one of the 
secretaries during the whole time wherein they bear 
date ; and it has succeeded very fortunately for the pub- 
Ik, that there is contained in them an accoiuit of all the 
chief transactions and negotiations which passed in 
Christendom during the seven years wherdn they are 
dated ; as the war from Holland, which began in 1665 ; 
die treaty between his majesty and the bishop of S 



* Neither this Dedkatioo, nor tenderaea for the man whom OBee 
ie had loaded vith coofidence and fondness, revived in King William 
the renmabranee of hi« promise. Swift a while attended the coort. 
Vnt MOD Ibond hi* solicitation? hopelea. Johxsos^ 
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ster, with the issue of it ; the French invasioD of Flan- 
ders in the year 1667; the peace concluded between 
Spain and Portugal by the king's mediation ; the treaty 
at Breda ; the triple alliance ; the peace at Aix-la-€ha- 
pelle, in the first part ; and in the second part, the nego- 
tiations in Holland in consequence of those alliances, 
with the steps and degrees by which they came to decay; 
the journey and death of Madam ; the seizure of Lor- 
rain, arid his excellency's recalling ; with the first un- 
kindness between England and Holland, upon the 
yatcht's transporting his lady and family ; and the be- 
ginning of the second Dutch war in 1672. With these 
are intermixed several letteis, familiar and pleasant 

I found the book among Sir William Temple's paperHy 
with many others, wherewith I had the oppcnrtunity of 
being long couvei-sant, having passed several years in his 
family. 

I pretend no other part than the care that Mr. Down- 
ton's book should be correctly transcribed, and the letters 
placed in tlie order they were writ. I have also made 
some literal amendments, especially in the Latin, FVendiy 
and Spanish ; these I took care sliould be translated and 
printed in another column, for the use of such readers as 
may be unacquainted with the originals. Whatever fault 
there may be in the ti'anslation, I doubt I must answer 
for the greater part, and must leave the rest to those 
friends who were pleased to assist me. I speak only of 
the French and Latin ; for tlie few Spanish translations I 
believe need no apology. 

It is generally believed that this author has advanced 
our English tongue to as great a perfection as it can well 
bear ; and yet how great a master he was of it, as I think 
never appeared so much as it will in the following letters, 
wherein the style appears so very dilfrrcnt, according to 
the diflferoncc of tlie persons to whom tliey were address- 
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fed; either men of bus^iieflB or idle, of pleasure or* se- 
rionE^ of great or of lees parts or abilities, in their several 
BtattoDs; so that one maj discover the characters of 
most of those persous he writes to, from the st}ie of his 
letters. 

At the eud of each volume, is added a collection, 
copied by the same hand, of several letters to this am- 
bassador, from the chief persons employed either at home 
or abroad, in these transactions, and during sis years 
course of his negotiations ; among which are many from 
the pensionary John de Witt, and all the writings of 
this kind that I know o( wliich remain of that minister, 
so renowned in his time. 

It has been justly complained of as a defect among 
Di^ that the English tongue has produced no letters of 
Kxy value; to supply which it has been the vein of late 
years, to translate several out of other languages, though 
I tinnk with little success ; yet, among many advanta- 
ges! irhich might recommend this sort of writing, it is 
certain that nothing is so capable of giving a true ac- 
coont of stories, as letters are ; which describe actions 
while they are breathing, whereas all other relations are 
of actions past and dead ; so as it has been observed, 
tint the e|H8tles of Cicero to Atticus give a better ac- 
count of those times, than is to be found in any other 
writer. 

In the following letters the reader wiU every where 
discover the fcHce and ^irit of this authcHr; but that 
vluch will most value them to the public, both at home 
and abroad, is, first, that the matters contained in them 



* lUs mode of phraseology is imgrammatical ; it should be — " ei- 
ther to men of business, or ike idle ; to the serious, or men of plea- 
8. 
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were the ground and foundation whereon all the mn 
and invasions, as well as all the negotiations and treatia I 
of peace in Christendom, have since been raised. And 
next, that they are written by a person who had so great 
a share in all those transactions and negotiatioDs. 

By residing in his family, I know the author has had 
frequent instances from several great persons, both at 
home and abroad, to publish some Memoirs of those af- 
fairs and transactions, which are the subject of the fol- 
lowing papers ; sind particularly of the treaties of the 
triple alliance, and those of Aix-la-Chapelle ; but hu 
usual answer was, that whatever memoirs he had written 
of those times and negotiations M'ere buiTit ; howerei; 
that perhaps after his death some papers might come ont 
wherein there would be some account of theno. Bj 
which, as he has often told me, he meant these letters. 

I had begun to fit them for the press during the an- 
thor^s life, but never could prevail for leave to publish 
them : tliough he was pleased to be at the pains of re- 
viewing, and to give me his directions for digesting them 
in order. It has since pleased God to take tliis great 
and good person to himself; and lie having done me the 
honour to leave and recommend to me the care of hii 
ivritings, I thought I could not at present do a greater 
service to my countiy, or to the author's memory, than 
by making these papers public. 

By way of introduction, I need only take notice, that 
after the peace of the Pyrenees, and his majesty's hap- 
py restoration in 1 6G0, there was a general peace in 
Christendom (except only the remainder of a war be- 
tween Spain and Portugal) until tlie year 1 605 ; when 
tliat between England and Holland began, which produ- 
ced a treaty between his majesty and the bishop of Miin- 
«ter. And this commences the following letters. 
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PBEFACE 

TO THE THIRD PART 

OF 

SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE'S 

MISCELLAJ^EA, 1701 * 

THE two foUowing Essays, "" Of Popular Discou- 
cuts," and " Of Health and Long Life," were written 
nany years before the author's death. They were re- 
naod and corrected by himself; and were designed to 
are been part of a Third Miscellanea, to w hich some 
ithers were to have been added, if the latter part of his 
Sfe had been attended with any sufficient degree of 
bealth. 

For the third paper, relating to the controversy about 
''Aadent and Moden^ Learning,'' I cannot well inform 
die reader upon what occasion it was writ, having been 
It that time in another kingdom ; but it appears never to 
bave been finished by the author .f 

• Our author was at that time M. A. and prebendary of St. Pat- 
rick's, Dublin. N. 

t It seems very improbable that Dr. Swift should be altogether 
ignoraut o( the famous dispute about ** Ancient and Modem Learn- 
ng.*^ If he had not made this public declaration, he would highly, 
ind with justice, have resented the being taxed by any other with 
xiog igncH^nt of a passage which made so great a noise in tiie coat- 
Boowealth of learning. At this time, however, the doctor (being 
generally suspected of being the author of *'The Tale of a Tub,^' 
irfaich came abroad some time before, and which he did not think it 
to own) might fancy that, by his disclaiming the knowledge of the 
9ecaa(Ni on which Sir William wrote the above Elssay, he diould 
ireaken the suspicion of his having written " The Tale of a Tub,'* 
vkich last is a subsidiary defence of Sir William Tenple. D. 9. 
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The two next papers contain tlie heads of two EasaTi 
intended to have been written upon the ^' Different Con- 
ditions of Life and Fortune," and upon ^ Convent- 
tion." I have directed they should be printed amoug 
the rest, because I believe there are few who will not 
be content to see even the first draught of any thiif 
from this author's hand. 

At the end I have added a few translations from Yir 
gil, Horace, and TibuUus, or rather imitations, done bj 
the author above Uiirty years ago ; whereof the first was 
printed, among other eclogues of Virgil, io the year 
1679, but without any mention of the author. They 
were indeed not intended to have been m^de public^ tiD 
I was informed of several copies that were got abraii 
and those very imperfect and corrupt Therefiore the 
reader finds them here, only to prevent him ham fiodlHg 
them in other places very faulty, and perfaaps acooopi- 
nied with many spurious additions. 

JO]^ATHAIT SWIFT, j 

1 
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was followed by his retiremeDt from all public biu 
are the last he ever intended for the press ; having 
selected by himself from great numbers yet lying s 
his papers. 

If I could have been prevailed with by the rh 
6f booksellers, or any other little r^ards, I might c 
instead of retrenching, have made very considerable 
tions : and by that means have perhaps taken the i 
course to prevent the interloping of others. But, i 
press must needs be loaded, I would rather it shoal 
be by my means. And therefore I may hope to 1 
lowed one word in the style of a publisher (an offic 
ble to much censure without the least pretensions U 
rit or to praise) that if I have not been much deoi 
in others and myself, the reader will hardly find od 
te^in this collection unworthy of the author, or i 
does not contain something either of entertainment 
use. 
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PBEFACB 

TO 
TH£THIBD PART 

OP 

SIR WILUAM TEMPLE'S MEMOIRS; 

PBOK THX FEACK, CONCLVDID 1670, TO THX TIX9 

OF THE author's BXTIRXMEMT FROM 

FUBUC BUSIIIBSS. 

(Pint poUiihed in 1708.) 

^StUkquidem plams amiis obUt, pUnus Jumorilms, 
Wf €lMiii pws recuaamt.'* 

Plin. Epist. ii 1. 



It was perfectly in compliance to some persons for 
idioee opinion I have great deference,"^ that I so long 
intliheld the publication of the following papers. They 
leemed to think, that the freedom of some passages is 
these memoirs might give offence to several who were 
itill alive ; and whose part in those affairs which are 
here related, could not be transmitted to posterity with 
my advantage to their reputation. But whether this 

* One of tiiete waa undoubtedly the La47 Oi£R>rd, Sir William's 
iister; who took this publication so ill at Dr. Swift's hands, that she 
pablished an advertisement against it — In the prefi&ce to the neond 
put of Sir William's Letters (printed in 1708) it appears tiMMe 
vere the last papers ^cHylcuid about whidi Dr. Swift had Sir Wil- 
liam's particular ccmunands^ it is therefiore not to be wondered^ that 
Ud7 Giffbrd should dislike this third part being published without 
her consent This lady died in 1722, at the age of 84. She was 
c^ppMiga to Sir Willtan in all hti fisreigQ embaaaei. N. 
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objection be in itself of much weight, nrnj perha|it be 
disputed; at least it should have little with me, whoaa 
under no restraint in that particular; since I am not of 
an age to remember those transactions, nor had any !&• 
quaintance with those persons whose counsels or pn- 
ceedings are condemned, and who are aU of them now 
dead. 

But, as this author is very free in exposing the weaL- 
ness and corruptions of ill minister£< 'lo he is as readj to 
commend the abilities and virtue of others, as may be 
observed from several passages of these memoirB; pa^ 
iicularly, of the late Earl of Sunderland, with whom the 
author continued in the most intimate friendship to bii 
death ; and who was father of that most learned and ei* 
cellent lord now secretary of state : as likewise, of the 
present Earl of Rochester ; and the Earl of Godolphin, 
now lord treasurer, represented by this impartial author 
as a person at that time deservedly intrusted with so 
great a part in the prime ministry ; an office he noiw ex- 
ecutes again with such universal applause, ao much ta 
the queen's honour and his own, and to the advantage of 
liis country, as well as of the whole confederacy. 

There are two objections I have sometimes heard to 
have been offered against those memoirs that were print- 
ed in the author's life-time, and which these now pul^ 
lished may perhaps be equally liable to. First, as to 
the matter; that the author speaks too much of himself: 
next, as to the style ; that he affects the use of French 
words, as well as some turns of expression peculiar to 
that language. 

I believe those who make the former criUcism do not 
well consider the nature of memmrs : it is to the French 
(if I mistake not) we chiefly owe that manner of writing; 
and Sir Willim Temple is not only the first, but I think 
the only Englishman (at least of any consequence) who 
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resolution never to meddle a^ain with public aliain.'' 
As to the objection against the style of the former Me- 
moirs, that it abounds in French words and turns of ex* 
pression; it is to be considered, that at the treaty of Nimc- 
^uen, all business, either by writing or discourse, paned 
in tlic French tongue ; and the author having lived so 
many years abroad, in that and former embassies, where 
all business, as well as conversation, ran in that language, 
it was hardly possible for him to wiite upon public affiirs 
witliout sometinctiu*e of it in his style, though in his other 
writings tliere be littie or nothing of it to be observed ; 
and as he has often assui*ed m^^, it was a tiling he never 
afTectcid ; so, upon the objections made to his former Me- 
moirs, he blotted out some French words in these, and 
placed English in their stcacl tliough perhaps not so sig- 
nificant. 

There is one thing proper to inform the reader why 
these Memoirs are called the Third Part, there having 
never been published but one part before, whero, io the 
beginning, the autlior mentions a foi-mer part, and in the 
conclusion promises a third. The subject of the first 
part was chiefly the triple alliance, during the negotiation 
of which my Loi'd Arlington was secretary of state and 
chief minister. Sir William Temple often assured me, 
he had bivnt those Memoirs ; and for tliat reason was 
content his letters, during his embassies at The Hague 
and Aix-la-Chapelle, sliould be printed after hia death, ia 
some manner to supply that loss. 

What it was that moved Sir W^illiam Temple to bura 
tliosc first Memoirs, may perhaps be conjectured from 
seme passages in the second part, formerly printed : Io 
one place, the autlior lias these words, ^ My Lord Ar- 
lington, who made so great a figure in tlie former part of 
these Memoirs, was now grown out of all crcdit,^^ Sx. 
In othir parts, he tells us, ** That lord was of the miois- 
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\gf which hn^ the tri{rfe 1eai«i:ue ; advised the Dutch 
war and French altiance; and, in short, was the bottom 
of all those ruinous measures which the court of England 
was then taking;'' so that, as I have been told from a 
good handy and as it seems very probable, he could not 
tinnk that lord a permn fit to be celebrated for his part 
in forwarding that famous league while he was secivtaiy 
of state, who had made such counterpaces to destroy it 
At the end I have subjoined an Appendix, containing, 
beside one or two other particulars, a speech of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple's in the house of commons ; and an answer 
of the king*s to an address of that house relating to the 
bill of exclu&ion ; both which are mentioned in these me- 
moirs. 

I have only farther to inform the reader, that although 
these papers were corrected by the author, yet he had 
once intended to insert some additions in several {^aces, 
as appeared by certain hints (nr memorandums in tl)e 
margin; but whetlier they were omitted out of forgetfiil- 
nesi^ neglect, or want of health, I cannot determine ; one 
passage relating to Sir William Jones he was pleased to 
tell me, and I have added it in the Af^ndix.* The 
resti know nothing!^; but the thread of the story is en- 
tire without them. 

* Sr WiUiam Jooes was repated one of the best speakers in the 
Hoose, and iras very zealous in his endeavours for promoting the 
hill of exdosion [id 1679]. He was a person of great piety and vir- 
tne ; and, having taken an affection to Sir William Temple, was 
sorry to see him employed in the delivery of so unacceptable a mes< 
sage to the House. The 8ub^tance <tf what he said to the aiith<« up- 
on it wa5, that, ** for himself, he was old and infirm, and expected t» 
die soon : hot you,** said he, ^ will, in all probability, live to see the 
whole* kingdom lament tiie consequences oi this mesage jrou kave 
itow bro'.ight us from the king." Switr, Appendix to Teu^e'< M«- 
moin, 8ve. vol. II. p. ^. N. 
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SENTIMENTS 

OV A 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAtf, 

"WITH BESPECt TO * 

RELIGION AND GOVERNMEN!t. 

WBITTEN IN THE TEAB 1708. 



Dr. Swift wrote this tresctisc in the quality of a moderator between 
t-ie two parties that then divided the nation, because he could not 
^osiribly think so well or ill of either party, as they would endeavour 
to persuade the world of each other, and of themselref. For in- 
Uance, he did "not charge it upon the body of the whigf or the tOr 
rieSf that their several principles led them to introduce presbytery, 
and tlie religion of the church of Rome^ or a commonwealth and ar- 
bitrary power/* As for himself^ he saya, ** I believe I am no bigot 
la religion j and I am sure I am none in government. I eoovcne ia 
lull freedom with many considerable men of both parties $ and if not 
in equal number, it is purely accidental and personal, ai happeoiiig 
to be near the court, and to have made acquaintance tiiere more UH 
«ler one ministry than another/* — Tbii appean to be an npoUigJ for 
the tories, and a Justification of them againit the misrcpreMiitatiani 
of the whig?, who were then in the ministry, and used every artilee 
to perpetuate their power. Mr. Barley, afterwardf Lord Oif(ird» 
had, by the influ^ce of the Duke of Marlborough and lord-treator- 
er Godolphin, been lately removed from his post of principal leere- 
tary of state; and Mr. St. John, afterwards Lord BoliQgbnAe, re- 
aligned iiis place of secretary at war, and Sir Simon Harconrt thai of 
attorney general. H. 

This tract is written with great <*oo|nc8ii, moderation, OMe» aid 
perspicuity. Johmo>\ 
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Whosyeb has examined the conduct and proceedingB. 
of both parties, for some years past, whether in or out of 
pofwer, cannot well conceive it possible to go far toward 
the eztremet of either> without offering some violence to 
Vk Integrity or understanding. A wise and a good man 
majr, indeed, be sometimes induced to comply with a 
nawheXy whose opinion he generally approves, though it 
be perhaps against his own. But this liberty should 
be made use of upon very few occasions, and those ci 
small impOTtance, and then only with a view of bringiug 
over faoB own side, another time, to something of greater 
and more puUic moment But to sacrifice the innocen- 
cy of a firiend, the good of our country, or our own con- 
science, to the humour, or passion, or interest ef a party, 
plaonly diows, that either our heads or our hearts are not 
as they should be : yet this very practice is the funda- 
dmeiital law of each faction among us, as may be obvi- 
oos to any, who will impartially, and without engage- 
ment, be at the pains to examine their actions, which 
however is not so easy a task : for it seems a principle 
in hnman nature, to incline one way more than another, 
even in matters where we are wholly unconcerned. 
And it is a common observation, that in reading a history 
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of facts done a thousand years ago, or standing by u 
play, among those who are perfecjt strangers to us, vt 
are apt to find oui* hopes and wishes engaged on a sud- 
den in favour of one side more than another. -No woA- 
der then that we are all so ready to interest ourselves to 
the course of public alFau^, wliere the most inconddcrabte 
have some real share, and by the wonderful importauci 
which every man is of to himself, a very great imaginss 
i.y one. * 

And, indeed, when the two parties that divide th^. 
whole commonwealth, come once to a ruptui'e, without 
any hopes left of forming a third, with better principle^ 
to balance the others, it seems every inan's duty to 
choose one of the two sides, though he cannot entirely 
approve of either; and all pretences to neutrality are 
/lastly exploded by both, being too stale and obvious, on- 
ly inteudiug the safety and ease of a few individual^ 
while the public is embroiled. This was the opinio! 
and practice of the latter Cato,"^ whom I esteem to have 
Ijeou the wisest and best of all the Romans. But before 
things proceed to open violence, the truest service a 
private man may hope to do his country, is^ by unbi- 
assing his mind as much as possible, and then endeavour- 
ing to moderate between the rival powers ; which must 
needs be owned a fair proceeding with the world, because 
it is, of all others, the least consbtent with the common 
design of making a fortune, by the merits of an opinion. 

I have gone as far as I am able in qualifying myself 
to be such a moderator : I believe I am no bigot in reli- 
gion, and I am siue I am none in government. I con- 
verse in full freedom with many considerable men of 
both parties; and if not in equal number, it is purely 
accidental and personal, as happening to be near the 

* One of the sextumvirate io Gulliver, Part III. chap. vli. }ff. 
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court, and to have made acquaintance there, more un- 
der one ministrf than another. Then, I am not under 
the necessity of declarii^ myself by the prospect of an 
employment. And lastly, if all this be not sufficient, I 
industriously conceal my name, which wholly exempts 
me from any hopes and fears in delivering my opinion. 
In consequence of this free use of my reason, I cannot 
possibly think so well or so ill of either party, as they 
would endeavour to persuade the world of each other, 
and of themselves. For instance ; I do not charge it 
upon the body of the whigs ot the tories, that their 
several principles led them to introduce presbytery, 
and the religion of the church of Rome ; or a common- 
wealth, and arbitrary power. For why should any^ 
party be accused of a principle, which they solemnly 
disown and protest against ? But, to this they have a 
mutual answer ready : they both assure us, that their 
adversaries are not to be believed ; that they disown their 
principles out of fear, which arc manifest enough, when 
we examine their practices. To prove this, they will 
{HToduce instances, on one side, either of avowed pres- 
byterians, or persons of libertine and atheistical tenets; 
and on the other, of professed papists, or such as arc 
(^penly in the interest of tlie abdicated family. Now, it 
is very natural for all subordinate sects and denomina- 
tions in a state, to side with some general party, and to 
chooie that, which they find to agree with themselves in 
some general principle. Thus, at the restoration, the 
presbyterians, anabaptists, independents, and other sects 
did all, with very good reason, unite and solder up their 
several schemes, to join against the church ; who, with- 
out regard to their distinctions, treated them all as 
equal adversaries. Thus, our present dissenters do ve- 
ry naturally close in with the whigs, who profess mode- 
ration, declare they aUior afl thoughts of persecutioo,^ 

n2 
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and think it hard that those, \rho diier eolj in m fev 
ceremonies and s^ieculatioDs, should be denied the privi- 
lege and profit of serving their country, in the faijfaesl 
employments of state. Thus, the atheists, libertineii 
despisers of religion and revelation in general, that is 
to say, all those who usually pass under the name of 
freethinkers, do properly join with the same body; be- 
cause they likewise preach up moderation, and are not 
so oyer nice to distinguish between an unlimited liberty 
of conscience and an unlimited freedom of opinion. 
Then, on the other side, the professed firmness of the 
tories for episcopacy, as an apostolical institution ; their 
avei*sion to those sects, who lie under the reproach of 
Iiaving once destroyed their constitution, and who^ they 
unajipiie, by too indiscreet a zeal for refiormation, have 
defaced the primitive model of the church ; next, their 
veneration for monarchical government in the comnoa 
course of succession, and their hatred to republicaa 
schemes : these, I say, are principles which not only the 
tionjuring zealots profess, but even papists themaelvei 
fall readily in with. And every extreme here mentioo- 
ed, flings a general scandal upon the whole body it |ir0- 
teuds to adhere to. 

But surely no man whatsoeyer ought, in justice or 
^ood manners, to be charged with principles he actual- 
ly disowns, unless his practices do openly and without 
the least room for doubt, contradict his profession; not 
upon small surmises, or because he has the misfortune to 
have ill men sometimes agree with him in a few general 
sentiments. However, though the extremes of whig and 
tory seem, with little justice, to have drawn religion into 
their controversies, wherein they have onall concern^ 
yet they both have borrowed one leading principle firom 
the abuse of it ; which is, to have built their several sys* 
^rms of political faith, not upon inqiuries aAer truth, but 
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vpoQ opporitkn to eadi other, npoo iojoiious appella- 
tioUk chttgkig their adyersaries irith hovrid opiidons 
aiid«then reproaching them for the want of charity; H 
ataOer falsa. 

Id order to reoiove these prejudices, I have thought 
BolUDg could be more effectual, than to describe the 
aentimentB of a Church of Ens^laod man, with respect to 
r^^oa and govemment. This I shall endeaTour to do 
in such a manner, as may not be liable to the least ob- 
jection firom either party, and which I am confident would 
be assented to by great numbers in both, if they were 
■ot misled to those mutual misrepresentations, by such 
■otives, as they would be ashamed to own. 

I shall begin with religion. 

And here, though it makes an odd sound, yet it is ne- 
cesnrf to say, that whoever professes himself a member 
of the Church of England, ought to believe a God, and 
bis provideDce, together with revealed religion, and the 
divinity of Christ. For beside those many thousands 
who (to speak in the phrase of divines) do practically 
deny all tins by the immcnrality of their lives^ there is 
no smaU number, who in their conversation and writings 
directly, or by consequence, endeavour to overthrow it ; 
yet all these place themselves in the list of the national 
church, though at the same time (as it is highly reason- 
able) they are great sticklers for liberty of conscience. 

To enter upon particulars ; a Church of England 
man has a true veneration for the scheme established 
among us of ecclesiastic goveriiment ; and though he 
will not determine whether episcopacy be of divine r^t^ 
he is sure it is most agreeable to primitive institutioo, 
fittest of all others for preserving order and purity, and 
under its [nesent regulations best cakidaled for our dvil 
state: he diould therefore think the abclishraent of that 
(nder amoi^ us, would prove a mighty scandal and cor* 

N 3 
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ruption to our faith, and manifestly dangerous to our 
monarchy ; nay, he would defend it by arms againit 
all the powers on earth, except our own Icgislatuce ; in 
which case he would submit, as to a general calamity, 
a dearth, or a pestilence. 

As to rites and ceremonies, and forms of prayer; he 
allows there might be some useful alterations, and more, 
whic)] in the prospect of uniting christians might be very 
supportable, as things declared in their own nature indif- 
fereut ; to* which he therefore would readily comply, if 
the clergy, or (though this be not so fair a method) if the 
legislature should direct : yet, at die same time, he cao- 
uot altogether blame the former, for their unwiliii^^nesB 
to consent to any alteration ; which, beside the trouble, 
and perhaps disgrace, would certainly never produce the 
good elTects intended by it. The only condition, that 
could make it prudent and just for tlie clergy to comply 
in altering the ceremonial, or any other indifferent part, 
would be a firm resolution in the legislature to interpose, 
by some sti'ict and effectual laws, to prevent the rising 
and spreading of new sects, how plausible soever, for 
the future ; else there must never be an end : and it 
would be to act like a man, who shoidd pull down and 
change tlie ornaments of his house, in compliance to eve- 
ry one who was disposed to find fault as he passed by ; 
which, beside the perpetual trouble and expense, wouki 
very much damage, and perhaps in time destroy the 
building. Sects in a state seem only tolerated with 
any reason, because tliey are already spread ; and be- 
cause it would not be agreeable withf so mild a govern- 
ment, or so pure a i-cligion as ours, to use violent me- 
thods against gi*eat numbers of mistakeu people, while 

' To comply* to/ U not EnglMi j it i^ho'ild be to romp^y with. S. 
t It should \ie agreeable * to,' not a^reeHblc * wltli j* thonsli wc 
fdv aigree nith. S.. 
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they do not manifestly endniger tbe oonttitutioD of ei- 
ther. Bat the greatest advocates for general liberty of 
coDsdenoe will allow that thej ou^t to be checked in 
their beginnings, if they will allow them to be an eril at 
iD ; or which is the same thing, if they will only grant, 
it were better for the peace of the state, that there should 
be none. But while the clergy consider the natural tem- 
per of mankind in general, or of our own country in par | 
ticolar, what assurances can they have, that any com-' 
pliaiices they shall make, will remove the evil of dissen- 
tioo, while the liberty still continues of professing what- 
ever new opinion we please ? Or how can it be imagined, 
that the body of dissenting teachers, who must be all 
undone by such a revolution, will not cast about for 
lome new objections to withhold their flocks, and draw 
in fresh proselytes, by some farther innovations or refine- 
ments. 

Up<m these reasons, he is for tolerating such different 
forms in religious worsliip as are already admitted, but 
by no means for leaving it in the power of those who are 
tolerated, to advance tlieir own models, upon the ruin of 
what is already established ; which it is natural for all 
sects to desire, and which they cannot be justified by any 
consistent principles if they do not endeavour ; and yeti 
which they cannot succeed in, without the utmost danger 
to the public peace. 

To prevent these inconveniences, he thinks it highly 
just, that all rewards of trust, profit, or dignity, which 
the state leaves in the disposal of the administration, 
should be given only to those, whose principles direct 
them to preserve tlie constitution in all its parts. lu the 
late afTair of occasional conformity, the general argu- 
ment of those who were against it, was, not to deny it an 
evil in itself, but that the remedy proposed was violent, 
untimely, and improper ; which is the bishop of Sails- 
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bury's''^ opinion in the speech he made and puUidied 
against the bill : but however just their fean or co^ 
plaints might have been upon that score, he thinks it a 
little too gross and precipitate to employ their irriters al- 
ready in arguments for repealing the sacramental test, 
upon no wiser maxim, than that no man should, on the 
account of conscience, be deprived of the liberty of serv- 
ing his country ; a topic which may be equally applied 
to admit papists, atheists, mahometans, heathens^ and 
jews. If the chiuxh wants members of its own to em- 
ploy in the service of the public, or be so unhaj^pily con- 
u-ivcd, as to exclude from its communion such persons^ 
who are likeliest to have gi-eat abilities, it is time it should 
be altered, and reduced into some more perfect, or at 
least more popular form ; but in the mean while, it is not 
altogether improbable, that when those, who dislike the 
constitution, are so very zealous in their offers fcv the 
i;ervice of tlieir country, they are not wholly unmindful 
of their party, or of themselves. 

The Dutch, whose practice is so often quoted to prove 
and celebrate the great advantages of a general libettj 
of conscience, have yet a national religion professed faj 
all who bear office among tliem : but why should they 
be a precedent for us either in religion or government? 
our countr}' differs from theirs, as well in situation, soil, 
and productions of nature, as in the genius and codv 
plexion of inhabitants. They are a commonwealth 
founded on a sudden, by a desperate attempt iu a de^ 
perate condition, not formed or digested into a regular 
system by mature thought and reason, but huddled up 
under the pressure of sudden exigencies; calculatc<l 
for no long duration, and hitlicrto subsisting by accident, 
ia the mid<t of contending powers, who cannot yet agree 

^ Dr. Gilbert Buroet. H. 
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abottfc liiaiii^ it among tbem. -These difficulties do in- 
deed preserve them from way great comiptioiis, which 
their cnzy constitution would extremely subject them 
to in a long peace. That confluence of people, in a 
persecuting age, to a place of refuge nearest at hand* 
put them upon the necessitj- of trade, to which thej 
wisely gave all ease and encouragement: and if we 
could think fit to imitate them in this last particular, 
there would need no more to inyite foreigners among 
Ds; who seem to think no farther than how to secure 
their property and conscience, witliout projecting any 
share in th^t government which gives them protection, 
«r calling it persecution, if it be denied them. But, I 
spesik it for the honour of our administration, although 
our sects are not so numerous as those in Holland, which 
I presume is not our fault, and I hope is not our misfor- 
tttue, we must excel them, and all Christendom besides, 
in our indulgence to tender consciences. "^ One single 
compliance with the national form of receiving the sa« 
crament, is all we require to qualify any sectary among 
OS fer the greatest employments in the state, after which 
he Is at liberty to rejoin his own assemblies for the rest 
of his life. Besides, I will suppose any of tlie numerous 
sects in Holland to have so far prevailed, as to have 
raised a civil war, destroyed thebr government and reli- 
j^ioD, and put their administrators to death ; after which» 
I will suppose the pec^le to have recovere^i all again» 
snd to have settled on their old foundation. Then I 
would put a query, whether that sect, which was the un- 
happy instrument of all this confusion, could reasonaMy 
QKpect to be intrusted for the future with the greatest 

* When this wsi ▼ritten, there was no law against occasioDal eoii>> 
foraity. Hi 
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employmentfl^ or indeed to be hardly tolerated anioii| 
them ? 

To go on with the sentiments of a Church of Eng- 
land man : he does not see tiow that mighty passioa for 
the chui'cli, which some men pretend, can well consbt 
with those indignities, and that contempt, they bestow on 
the persons of tlie clergy. It is a strange mark whereby 
to distiuguish high church men, that they are such who 
imagine the clergy can never be too' low. He thinks 
Uic maxim these gentlemen are so fond o( that they arc 
for an humble clerg}^ is a very good one : and so is he, 
and for an humble laity too, since humility is a virtue, 
tliat perhaps equally befits, and adorns, every station of 
life. 

But then, if tlie scribblers on the other side freely 
speidc the sentiments of tlicir party, a divine of the 
Chui-ch of England cannot look for much better quarter 
thence. You shall observe nothing more frequent in 
their weekly papers, than a way of affecting to confound 
the tei-ms of clergy and higli church, of applying both 
indifferently, and then loading the latter with all the 
calunmy they can invent They will tell you, they ho- 
nour a clergyman ; but talk at the same time, as if there 
were not three in tlie kingdom who could fall in with 
their defjuition. After the like manner they insult the 
universities, as poisoned fountains, and comipteri of 
youth. 

Now, it seems clear to me, that the whigs m|ght easily 
have procured, and maintained a majority among the 
clergy, and perhaps in the universities, if they had not 
too mucli encouraged or connived at tliis intemperance 
of speech and virulence of pen, in the worst and ipost 
prostltnte of tlieur party ; among whom there has been, 
for some years past, such a perpetual clamour against 
t)i(: ambition, the implacable temper, ond the covetuus- 
ness of tlic priesthood ; such a cant of high cliurch, and 
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persecution, and being priestridden, so many reproaches 
about narrow principles, or terms of communion ; then 
such scandalous reflections on the universities, for infect- 
ing the youth of the nation with arfoitraiy and jacobitc 
principles, that it was natural for tliose, who had the care 
of religion and education, to apprehend some general 
design of altering the constitution of both. And all this 
was the more extraordinary, because it could not easily 
be forgot, that whatever opposition was made to the 
usurpations of Kiiif; James, proceeded altogether from 
the churcli of England, ami chiefly from the clergy, and 
one of the uuiversities. For, if it were of any use to 
recal matters of fact, what is more notorious, than that 
prince's applying himself fii-st to the church of England ? 
and upon their refusal to fall in with his measures, mak- 
ing the like advances to the dissenters of all kinds, who 
readily and almost univei*sally complied with him, af- 
fecting, in their numerous addresses and pamphlets, the 
ityle of our brethren the Roman catliolics ; whose inte- 
rests they put on the same foot with their own : and some 
ai Cromweirs officers took posts in tlie army raised 
against the prince of Orange. These proceedings of 
theirs they can only extenuate, by urging the provoca- 
- tions they had met from the church in King Charles's 
reign ; which, though perhaps excusable upon tlie score 
of human infirmity, are not, by any means, a plea of me- 
rit equal to the constancy and sufferings of the bishops 
and clergy, or of tlie heads and fellows of Magdalen 
coflege, that furnislied the piince of Orange's declara- 
tion with such powerful arguments^ to justify and pro- 
mote the revolution. 

Therefore, a Church of England man abhors the hu- 
mour of the age, in delighting to fling scandals upon the 
clergy in general ; which, beside the disgrace to tlie re- 
formation, and to religion itself, cast an ignonuny upon 
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tlie kingdom that it does fiot deserve. We have no bH 
ter materials to compound th« {Nriesthood of, than th 
mass of mankind, which, coiTupted as it is, those nil 
receive orders must have some vices to leave bchini 
them when they enter into the church ; and if a few d 
still adhere, it is no wonder, but rather a great one^ thi 
they are no worse. Therefore he cannot diink ambitioi 
or love of power, more justly laid to their charge, tha 
to other men^s ; because tliat would be to make religio 
itself, or at least the best constitution of church-goven 
roent, answerable for the errors and depravity of huma 
nature. 

Within these last two hundi'ed years, all sorts of ten 
poral power have been ^vrested from the clergy, an 
much of their ecclesiastic, the reason or justice of whic 
proceeding I shall not examine; but that the remedif 
were a little too violent, with respect to their posse 
sions, the legislature has lately confessed by the rerni 
sion of their first fruits. Neither do the common libe 
lers deny this, who, in their invectives, ouly tax tt 
church with an insatiable desire of power and wealt 
(equally common to all bodies of men, as well as iudiv 
duals) but tliaiik God, that the laws have deprived thei 
of both. However, it is worth observing the justice < 
parties ; the sects among us are apt to complain, an 
think it hard usage to be reproached now after fift 
yeai's, for overturning the state, for the murder of 
king, and the indignity of a usurpation ; yet these vei 
men, and their partisans, are continually reproaching tl 
clergy, and laying to their charge, the pride, the avi 
rice, the luxury, the ignorance, and superstition of p 
pish times, for a thousand years past. 

Jle thinks it a scandal to government, that such a 
unlimited liberty sliould be allowed, of publishing bool 
it^aiiist those doctrines in religion, whereiu all christiai 
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Mfe agreed ; much more, to connive at such tracts as 
^|ect all lerelation, and, by their consequences, often 
kmj the very being of a God. Surely it is not a sufEl- 
fcnt atonement for the writers, that they profess much 
ijfalty to the present government, and sprinkle up and 
knrn some ailments in favour of the dissenters ; that 
hey dispute, as strenuously as they can, for libcdy of 
MDScience, and inveigh largely against all ecclesiastics 
inder the name oi high church ; and, in short, under the 
ibdier of some popular principles in politics and reli- 
(Mm, undermine the foundations of all piety and virtue. 
As he does not reckon every schism of that damnable 
iiture which some would represent, so he is very far 
km closing with the new opinion of those who would 
Dike it no crime at all ; and argue at a wild rate, that 
(vod Almighty is delighted with the variety of faith and 
tcnhip, as he is with the varieties of nature. To such 
ihsurdities are men carried by the affectation of free* 
Jdnking, and removing the pi'ejudices of education; 
mder which head, tliey have for some time begun to list 
aorality and religion. It is certain that befcxe tlie re- 
idlkmin 1642, though the niunber of puritans (as tliey 
reve then called) were as great as it is with us, and 
hough they affected to follow pastors of that denomina* 
ion, yet those pastors had episcopal ordination, possessed 
)ceferments in the church, and were sometimes promoted 
iHshoprics themselves. But a breach in the general 
onn of worship was, in those days, reckoned so danger- 
Ntt and siaiul in itself^ and so offensive to Roman catho* 
1C8 at home and abroad, that it was too unpopular to be 
ittempted; neither, I believe, was the expedient then 
bund out, of maintaining separate pastors out of private 

mrses. 

When a schism is once spread in a nation, there grows 
It length a dispute, which are the schismatics. Without 
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entering on the aifiuments used hj both sides unoi 
to fix the guilt oa each other, it is certain, that i 
sense of the law, the sdiism lies on that side, which < 
ses itself to the religion of the state. I leave it amoo 
divines to dilate upon the danger of schism, as a i 
ual evil ; but I would consider it only as a temporal 
And I think it clear, that any great separation froi 
established worship, though to a new one that is 
pure and perfect, may be an occasion of endangeriii 
public peace ; because it will compose a body alws 
reserve, prepared to follow any discontented head 
on the plausible pretexts of advancing true religioE 
opposing error, superstition, or idolatry. For this n 
Plato lays it down as a maxim, that men ought to w< 
the gods according to the laws of the country ; ac 
introduces Socrates, in his last discourse, utterly di 
ing the crime laid to his charge, of teaching new d 
ties or methods of worship. Thus, the poor Hu| 
of France were engaged in a civil war, by the spc 
pretences of some, who, under the guise of religion, 
ficed so many thousand lives to their own ambitio 
revenge. Thus, was the whole body of puritans in 
land drawn to be instruments, or abettors of all m 
of viilany, by the artifices of a few men, whose dc 
from the first, were levelled to destroy the coostii 
botli of religion and government* And thus, e\ 
Holland itself^ wliere it is pretended that the van* 
sects live so amicably together, and in such perfect i 
euce to the magistrate, it is notorious how a turl 
party, joining with the arminians, did, in the mem< 
our fathers, attempt to destroy the liberty of that i 
lie. So that upon the whole, where sects are tol< 
in a state, it is fit tliey should enjoy a full liberty o 

* See Lord Clarendon^s History. Oriiinab. 
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mkaoce, and eveij other privik^ of freeborn subjects. 

tp which no power is amiesed. Apd to preserve their 
; ■bedicncc upon all emeigeiides, a goYemmeDt cannot. 
Iljhre them too much ease, nor trust them with too littlet 



The deigy are usually charged with a persecuting 
gpfait, whidi they are said to discover by an implacable 
hatred to all dissenters : and this appears to be more un- 
leasonaUe, because they suffer less in their interests by 
a toleration, than any of the conforming laity : for while 
the church remains in its present form, no dissenter can 
powwhly have any share in its dignities, revenues, or 
ptiwer; whereas, by once receiving the sacrament, he is 
Rndered capable of the highest emplo}'ments in the state. 
And It is very possible, that a narrow education, toge- 
ther with a mixtwe of human infirmity, may help to beget 
anong some of the clergy in possession, such an aversion 
and contempt for all innovators, as physicians are apt to 
hive lor empirics, or lawyers for pettifoggers, or mer- 
dmita for pedlars ; but since the number of sectaries 
dses not ooDcem the clergy, either in point of interest <Mr 
ooncience (it being an evil not in their power to reme- 
d]r) it 18 m<Hre fair and reasonable to suppose, their dis* 
Kke proceeds from the dangers they apprehend to the 
of the commonwealth, in the ruin whereof they 
expect to be the first and greatest sufferers. 

To conclude this section, it must be observed, that 
"tee Is a very good word, which has of late suffered 
■Bch by both parties, I mean moderation ; which, the 
cne dde very justly disowns, and the other, as unjustly 
pretends to. Beside what passes every day in conver- 
ntion, any man who reads the papei-s published by Mr, 
Leslie,* and others of his stamp, must needs conclude, 

* Dr. Ctiarles Lcmio, a famous Nonjuring Divine, s.'Miond aon of 
J Ad Lrylir, M-«ho:.i orClogher. Al the reyolution, he wi» chancellor 
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that if thiB author could make the nation see his ai 
saries, under the colours he paints them in, we haT 
thing e]se to do, but rise as one man, and destroy 
wretches from the face of the earth. On the other 
how shall we excuse the advocates for modcral 
among whom, I could appeal to a hundred papers oi 
versal approbation, by the cause thej were writ 
which lay such principles to tlie whole body of tfa 
Ties, as, il* they were tnie, and believed, our next bus 
should in prudence be, to erect gibbets in every pi 
and liang them out of the way. But I suppose it is 
turned, the common people understand raillery, c 
least rhetoric, and will not take hyperboles in too li 
a sense ; which howevei-, in some junctinres, might p 
a desperate experiment. And this b moderation ii 
modern sense of the word, to wliich, speaking impai 
ly, the bigots of both parties are equally entitled* 

•f the cathedral of Connor ; and left tliat and liis other ecdena 
preferments, to follow Kin^ Jameses fortunes, and after hin dea 
•on^e, and made several visits to the courts of St Ocrmain and ] 
Due ; which, witli his writings, having rendered him ohnosii 
the government, in the year 17L^ he found himself under a ncc 
of leaving the kingdom, and retiring to tlie prctender*B court ; ' 
he was allowed to ofBciatc in a private chapel, after the man 
tlie Ouirrh of England. He went witli the chevalier into Ital) 
about a year before his death returned to England ; where, h 
prepared for the press a collection of his Theolo;:ical works (of • 
a large imprcMon was printrd, in two vohimcs, folio, 1721) he 
into the North of Ireland, his native country ; and died, loon 
}ii« arrival, April 13, ITJZ. He di fended the hisliop of Exeter ai 
Mr. Hoadly, in " The host Answer that ever was miMle,** ftc 
wai author of '* The Rehcartah,'* and many oibcr political tract 
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SECT. 11. 

THE SENTIMENTS OF A CHURCH OF ENGLAND KAN, 
WITH RESPECT TO GOVERNMENT. 

We look upoD it as a very just reproach, though wc 
aomot agree where to fix it, that there sliould be so much 
nolence and hatred in religious matters, among men who 
ifpnee io all fundamentals, and only difler in some cere* 
BODies, or, at most, mere speculative points. Yet, is 
not this frequently the case between contending parties 
in a state ? for instance ; do not the generality of whigs 
md torics among us, profess to agree in the same funda- 
mentak, their loyalty to the queen, their abjuration of the 
pretender, tlie settlement of Uie crown in tlie protestant 
line, and a revolution principle ? their affection to the 
church establisheil, with toleration of dissenters ? nay, 
sometimes they go farther, and pass over into each other's 
principles ; the whigs become great asserters of the pre- 
rogative, and the tones of the people's liberty ; these, cry- 
ing down almost the whole set of bishops, and those, de- 
fending them ; so that the differences fairly stated, would 
be much of a sort with Uiose in religion among us, and 
amount to little more than who should take place, or go 
in and out first, or kiss the queen^s hand ; and what are 
these but a few court ceremonies ? or who should be ia 
the ministry : and what is that to the body of the nation^ 
but a mere speculative point ? yet I think it must be al- 
lowed, that no religious sects ever carried their mutual 
arersioiB to greater heights, than our state-parties have 
done ; who, the more to inflame tlieir passions, have mix- 
ed religious and civil animosities together; borrowing 
one of their appellations frofn the church, with the addi- 
tion of high and low, how little soever their disputes relate 
to the term, as it is generally understood. 
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I now proceed to deliver the sentiments of a Chun 
England man, with respect to government. 

He does not think the chui'ch of England so narr< 
calculated, that it cannot fall in >vith any regular sp 
of government nor docs he think any one regular sp< 
of government more acceptable to God than anol 
The three generally received in the schools, have a 
them their several perfections, and are subject to 1 
several depravations. However, few states are ni 
by any defect in their institution, but generally by 
eomiptionofmannei*s; against which, the best institu 
is no longer a security, and without which, a very ill 
may subsist and flourish ; whereof there are two pregi 
instances now in Europe. The first is, the aristoa 
of Venice, which, founded upon the wisest maxims, 
digested by a gi'cat length of time, has in our age, ad 
ted so many abuses through the degeneracy of the no! 
that the period of its duration seems to approach. ' 
other is, the united republics of the states-general, wl 
a vein of temperance, industiy, pai-simouy, and a pu 
spu'it, running through the whole body of the people, 
preserved an infant commonwealth, of an untimely b 
and sickly constitution, for above a hundred yc 
through so many dangers and difTicultics as a much n 
healthy one could never have struggled against, witli 
those advantages. 

Where security of pei-son and property are preser 
by laws which none but the whole can repeal, there 
great ends of government are provided for, whether 
administration be in tlie hands of one, or uf ma 
Where any one person, or body of men, who do not 
present the whole, seize into their hands the power in 
last resort, there is properly no longer a govcrnnn 
but what Aristotle and his followci-s call the abuse i 
romiptiou of one. This distinction excludes aibilr 
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power, in irhatever numbers ; irhich, notvithstanding all 
that Hobbes, FOmer, and others have said to its advan- 
tage, I look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself) 
M much as a savage is in a happier state ot life, than at 
dave at the oar. 

It is reckoned ill-manners, as well as unreasonable^ . 
lor men to quarrel upon difference in opinion ; because 
that b usually supposed to be a thing, which no man can 
help in himself; but this I do not conceive to be a univer- 
al inlallible maxim, except in those cases, where the 
questioD is pretty equally disputed among the learned 
and the wise : where it is otherwise, a man of tolerable 
leaaooy some experience, and willing to be instructed, 
waj apprehend he is got into a wrong opinion, though 
the whole course of his mind and inclination would per^ 
■mde him to believe it true ; he may be convinced that 
he 18 in an error, though he does not see where it lies, by 
the bad effects of it in the common conduct of his life, and 
by observing those persons, for whose wisdom and good- 
Bess he has the greatest deference, to be of a contrary 
sentiment According to Hobbes's comparison of rear^ 
jQoiiig with casting up accounts, whoever finds a mistake ' 
in the sum total, must allow himself out, though, after 
iqieated trials, he may not see in which article he has 
lUBreckoned. I will instance in one opinion, which I 
lodiL wpaa every man obliged in conscience to quit, or in 
prudence to conceal ; I mean, that whoever aigues in 
defence of absolute power in a single person, though he 
cffers the old plausible plea, that it is his opinion, which 
he cannot hdp, unless he be convinced, ought in all free 
states to be treated as the common enemy of mankind. 
Yet this is laid as a heavy charge upon the dergy of the 
two reigns before the revolution, who, under the terms 
of passive obedience and nonresigtance, are said to have 
preached up the unlimited power of the prince, becaun^ 

VOL HI. o 
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ihej found it a doctrine that pleased the court, and mad 
way for their prefennent. And I believe there mn^ 1; 
truth enough in this accusation, to convince U8^ that hi 
man frailty will too often interpose itself^ among penoi 
of the holiest function. However, it may be offered \ 
excuse for the clergy, tliat in the best societies thei 
are some ill members, wliicli a corrupted court and mini 
tiy will industriously find out, and introduce. Bt 
sides, it is manifest, tliat the greater number of those, wb 
held and preached this doctrine, were misguided b 
equivocal terms, and by perfect ignorance in the princ 
pies of government, which tliey had not made any pai 
of their study. The question originally put, and, as 
remember to have heard it disputed in public school 
was this, whether under any pretence whatsoever it ma 
be lawful to resist the supreme magistrate ; which wi 
held in the negative ; and this is certainly the right op 
uion. But many of the clcrg}^ and other learned mei 
deceived by dubious expression, mistook the object t 
which passive obedience was due. By the miprei 
magistrate, is properly understood the legidative powe 
which in all governments must be absolute and unlimi 
cd. But tlic word magistrate, seeming to denote a A 
gle person, and to express the axecutivc power, it can 
to pass, that the obedience due to tlie legislature, wa 
for want of knowing or considering this easy distinctio 
misapplied to the admuiistration. Neither is it any woi 
dor tliat the clergy, orT)t1ier well-meaning people, shou! 
fall into this error, which deceived Hobbes himself i 
far, as to be the foundation of all the political nil tak< 
in his books ; where he perpetually confounds the e: 
ccutive with the legislative power, though all wcll-inst 
tuted states have ever placed them in dilTerciit bauds, i 
may be obvious to those who know any taiug of Athen 
Sparta, Thebes, and othi.i* republics of Greece, as we 
ad the greater ones of Carthage and Rome. 
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Bendes, it is to be cousidercd, that when these doc- 
btines began to be preached among us, the kingdom had 
not quite worn out the memory of that iiorrid rebellion, 
under the consequences of which it had groaned almost 
twenty years. And a weak prince, in conjunction with 
I succeseion of most prostitute ministers, began again to 
diqpose the people to new attempts, which it was, uo 
doubt, the clergy's duty to endeavour to prevent; though 
some of thfm, for want of knowledge in temporal af- 
&ir8, and others, perhaps from a worse principle, proceed- 
ed upon a topic, that, strictly followed, would enslave 
aD mankind. 

Among otlier tlieological arguments made use of in 
those times in praise of monarchy, and justification of 
Absolute obedience to a prince, there seemed to be one 
of a singular nature ; it was urged, that Heavcii was go- 
verned by a monarch, who had none to control his power, 
but was absolutely obeyed : then it followed, that earth- 
ly |p>vemments were the more perfect, tlie nearer they' 
imitated the government in Heaven. All which I look 
upon as the strongest argument against despotic power, 
that ever was offered ; since no reason can possibly be 
assigned, why it is best for the world, that God Almighty 
has such a power, which does not directly prove, that no 
mortal man sliould ever have the like. 

But thouo^h a Church of England man thinks every 
species of government equally lawful, he does not think 
them equally expedient; or for every country indifTer- 
eotly. There may be something in the climate, natu- 
rally dispofdng men toward one sort of obedience ; as it 
is manifest all over Asia, where we never read of any 
commonwealth, except some small ones on the western 
coasts, establbhed by the Greeks. There may be a 
great deal in the situation of a countr}% and in the pre- 
sent genius of the people. It has been obser\'ed9 that 
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the temperate climates usually run into modeivte g»- 
Ternments, and the extremes, into despotic power* It k 
a remark of Hobbes, that the youth of England are 
corrupted in their principles of government, by reading 
the authors of Greece and Rome, who writ under com- 
monwealths. But it might have been more fedrly offered 
for the honour of liberty, that while the rest of the 
known world was overrun with the arbitrary govern- 
ment of single persons, arts and sciences took their rise^ 
and flourished, only in those few small territories, where 
tlie people were free. And though learning may conti- 
nue after liberty is lost, as it did in Rome for a while, 
upon the foundations laid under the commonwealth, and 
the particular patronage of some emperors, yet it hardly 
ever began under a tyranny in any nation: because 
slavery is of all things the greatest clog and obstacle to 
speculation. And indeed, arbitrary power is but the 
first natural step from anarchy or the savage life ; the ad- 
justing of power and freedom being an effect and coose^ 
quencc of maturer thinking : and this is no where to du- 
ly regulated, as in a limited monarchy : because I be- 
lieve it may pass for a maxim in state, that the 
t ration cannot be placed in too few hands, nor the 
lature in too many. Now, in this material point, the 
constitution of the English government far exceeds all 
others at this time on the earth ; to which the present 
establishment of the church does so happily agree, that 
I tliink, whoever is an enemy to either, must of necesBity 
be so to both. 

He tliinks, as our monarcliy is constituted, an beiedi- 
tAT}* n^hi is much to be preferred before election. Be- 
cause the government here, especially by some late 
amondments, is so regularly disposed in all its parts, that 
it almost executes itself. And therefore, upon the death 
of a prince among us, the administration goes on without 
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aik]r nd> OT intemptioiL For the same reaaona, we have 
leai to lippiefaend from the weakneaa or liiry of our mo- 
Dardn, who have such wke councila to guide the first, 
and laws to restrain the other. And therefore this here* 
ditarj right should be kept so sacred, as never to break 
the succession, unless where the preserving of it nuqr 
endanger the constitution ; which is not from any intrin- 
sic merit, or unalienable right in a particular family, but 
to avoid the consequences tliat usually attend the ambi- 
tioD of competitors, to which elective kingdoms are ex- 
posed; and which is the only obstacle to hinder them 
from arriving at the greatest perfection that government 
can possibly reach. Hence appears the absurdity of 
that distinction, between a king de fo/do^ and mied^ 
jure^ with respect to us. For every limited monarch is 
a king de jwre^ because he governs by the consent of the 
whole, which is authority sufficient to abolish all prece- 
dent right. If a king come in by conquest, he is no 
longer a limited monarch ; if he afterward consent to li- 
mitations, he becomes immediately kiog de jure^ for the 
same reason. 

The great advocates for succession, who affirm it 
ought not to be violated upon any regard or considera^ 
tion whatsoever, do insist much upon one argument, that 
seems to carry little weight They would have it, that 
a crown is a prince's birth-right, and ought at least to 
be as well secured to 1dm and his posteiity, as the inhe- 
ritance of any private man ; in short, that he has the 
same title to his kingdom, which every individual has to 
his property : now the consequence of this doctrine 
must be, that as a man may find several ways to wast^, 
mispend, or abuse his patrimony, without being answera- 
ble to the laws: so a king may in like manner do what 
he will with his own ; that is, he may squander and mis- 
apply his revenues, and even alienate the ^own, without 
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being called to an account bj lib subjects. They allow 
such a prince to be guilty indeed of much folly and 
wickedness, but for these he is answerable to Ood, as eve- 
17 private mao must be, that is guilty of mismaDagemeot 
In his own concerns. Now, the folly of this reasooing 
will best appear, by applying it in a parallel case: 
sliould any man argue, that a physician is supposed to 
understand his own art best; tliat tlie law protects and 
encourages his profession; and therefore, although h^ 
should manifestly prescribe poison to all his paiknts, 
whereof tliey should immediately die, he cannot be just- 
ly punished, but is ajiswerable only to God : or should 
the same be offered in behalf of a divine, who would 
preach against religion and moral duties; io either of 
tliese two cases, every body would find out the sophiff- 
uy, and presently answer, that although common men 
are not exactly skilled in the composition or application 
of medicines, or in prescribing the limits of duty ; yet 
the difference between poiacms and remedies, is easily 
known by their effects ; and common reason soon dis- 
tinguishes between virtue and vice : and it must be ne- 
cessary to forbid both these the farther practice of their 
professions, because their crimes are not purely personal 
to the physician or the divine, but destructive to the 
public. All which is infinitely stronger in respect to a 
prince, in whose good or ill conduct the hairiness or 
miseiy of a whole nation is included : whereas it is of 
small consequence to the public, farther than ezan^te^ 
how any private person manages his property. 

By granting that the right of a lineal succeaaor to a 
crown, were upon the same foot with the properly of a 
subject; still it may at any time be transferred by the 
legislative power, as other properties frequently are. 
The supreme power in a state can do no wrong, because 
whatever that does, is the action of all: and when the 
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kvyen apply this maxim to the king, they must under- 
itand It edf m that sense, as he jb^i^ministrator of the 
wjgreme power; otherwise it is not univenally true 
bat may be controlled in several instances easy to pro- 
duce.* 

And these are the topics we must proceed upon, to 
justify our exclusion of tlie young pretender in France ; 
thai oi his 8us|)ccted birth being merely popular, and 
therefore not made use of, as I remember, since the re- 
Tokition, in any speech, vote, or proclamation, where there 
was an occasion to mention him. 

As to the abdication of King James, which the advo- 
cates on that side look upon to have been forcible 
and unjust, and consequently void in itself, I think a 
man may observe every ailicle of the English Church, 
without being in much pain about it It is not unlikely 
that all doors were laid open for his departiure, and per- 
haps not without the privity of the prince of Orange, as 
reasonably concluding, thai the kingdom might be bet- 
ter settled in his absence : but to affirm he had any 
cause to apprehend the same treatment with his father, 
IS an improbable scandal flung upon the nation, by a few 
bigoted French scribblers, or the invidious assertion 
ef a ruined party at home, in the bitterness of their souls ; 
not one material circumstance agreeing witli those in 
1048 ; and the greatest part of the nation having pre- 
served the utmost homnr for that ignominious murder : 
bui whether his removal were caused by his own fears, 
or other men^s artifices^ it is manifest to me, that suppo- 
dng the throne to be vacant, which was the foot the na- 
tion went upon, the body of the people was thereupon 
left at liberty to choose what form of government they 
pleased, by themselves, or their representatives. .. 

* * Easy to produce* — ^This is ungrammatical ; it should be, ' easily 
to be produced i' or, * which it is easy to produce.* 9, 
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The only difficully of any weight agfliost the pi6> 
ceedings at the revolution, is an obvious objection, to 
which the writen upon that subject have not yet givea 
a direct or sufficient answer, as if they were in pain tii 
some consequences, which they apprehend those of the 
contrary opinion might draw from it. I wUl repeat thk 
objection, as it was offered me some time ago, with aQ 
its advantages, by a very pious, learned, and wortl^ 
gentleman of the nonjuring party.* 

The force of his argument tiurned upon this ; that the 
laws made by the supreme power, cannot otherwise than 
by the supreme power be annulled : that this consisting 
ju England of a king, lords, and commons, whereof each 
have a negative voice, no two of them, can repeal or enact 
a law, without consent of the third ; much less may any 
one of them be entirely excluded from its part of the le- 
gislature, by a vote of the other two. That all these 
maxims were openly violated at the revolution ; where 
an assembly of the nobles and people, not summoned by 
the kuig's writ, (which was an essential part of the con- 
stitution) and consequently no lawful meeting, did mere- 
ly upon their own authority, declare the king to have 
abilicatcd, tiic throne vacant, and gave the crown by a 

^ ThiR worthy layman, geoerally distinguished by the appcUatioa 
wf "the pious Mr. Nelson," was bom June 22, 1656; educated at 
at. PauPs sc-hool : and removed thence to Trinity CoUege, Cam- 
hridjere. Ho contracted an early acquaintance with Ahp. Tillotfon, 
which ended but with the life of the latter, who expired in Mr. Nel- 
:ion^s arms. From princi^ile, he lon}^ adhered to the cninnumion of 
the deprived hi «hop<) ; hut, on the death of Bishop Lloyd, in 17D9, 
returned to that of the church of Rnj^land. He died Jan. 16, 1714-15 » 
and left liis whole Obtate to pious and charitable useit, particulai^y tp 
rharity schools. Me published many valuable and pious worlds; hii 
'* Companion for Festivals and Fasts, &c." his *• Gre.it Dnty of fre- 
quenting; the Christian SacriGce,^' and his little tmct ** on Confirma- 
tion," in particular, deserve, and have received the highest commen- 
datioDs. N. 
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mt to a'aephew, iilMir4lMiiiWyi|iil|w ii (dinililn iQ 
UMrit; tlMiiigli by the AumMmEvMi^^^^^ 
teneztlieirk immediatdf to ilfew li^jig elite dow 
ifcappear, how a iKrioGe's flbdkstfaD €kra 
nit of vacancy in the throne, flwm irwiM ttlNtaiiLdhy 
hbdeath; ^nce he camot iMklUtt kMia cldklielV 
(iHw clann dieir right of MMiecfltar by act of parlia- 
ment) othemiae than by his own consent in form to a. 
hill from the two houses. 

And this is the dif&^ty, thitt teems chiefly to stick 
with the most reasonable of tho^ who»froma mere acni- 
ple of conscience, refuse to jmn with ns npon the reydii- 
tioD principle; but for the rest, ate; I believe, as far 
fi«B loving arbitrary govonment, as any oth^s can be^ 
wlio are bom under a free constitution, and are allowed 
to have the least share of coimnan good sense. 

In this objection there are iwo ^piestions included : 
first, wh^her upon the foot of our eonstitnlion, as it 
stood in the reign of the latMEta^ James, aldoif rfEng- 
land may be deposed ? The second is, wheOifl^ the 
people of En^and, convened by dieir own authority, 
after the kii^liad withdrawn himsetf in the manner he 
did, had power to alter the succession. 

As for the first, it is a pcdnt I doll not.presumetode- 
tenninef andflian Aai c fi ii tf My say, that to stny man 
who boldB the negative, I woiild demand Ae Vbexty of 
pnt^uigthecaBeasstron^lfell^ease. IwiDsuppoeea 
pfiiiee lindled fay laws like ours,, yet rufamng into a tfaou- 
aittd capiteesof cnidly ||fie Nero or CaB^nla; I will 
l iy p oa e' hhB to murder Ms^moftcr and his wife; tocom* 
teftioMitonvishtBatlrons; to Mow up the senate, and 
'UiAlrfbwMrilj^dBa ; dpeialy to renounce God and Chcbt^ 
andwoni^ftedevU: thea^andtiie Ifte exxafaiaoeefK, 
arefnthepowerof adi^penon to conmit, wHhout 
the advice of a ministry, or asristanee of an army. And 
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if such a king, as I have described, cannot be depoied 
but by his own consent in parliament, I do not well see 
how he can be reristed, or what can be meant by a Unit- 
ed monarchy; or what signifies the people's conaent in 
making and repealing laws, if the person who adminit- 
ters, has no tie but conscience, and b answerable to none 
but God. I dcsh'e no stronger proof that an opinion 
must be lalse, than to find very great absurdities annex- 
ed to it ; and there cannot be greater than in the present 
CHse ; for it is not a bare speculation that kings may run 
into such enovmitles as arc abovcmentioned ; the prac- 
tice may be proved by examples, not only drawn finom 
tlie furst Caesars, or later emperors, but many modern 
i^riiices of £uropc ; such as Peter the oruel, Philip the 
.second of Sj>ain, John Basilovits of Muscovy, and in 
oiu* own nation, King John, Richard the third, and 
Henry the eightli. But tliere cannot be equal absurdi- 
tios supposed in maintaining the contrary opinion ; be- 
cause it is certain, tliat princes have it in their power 
to keep a majority on their side, by any tolerable ad- 
ministration, till provoked by continual oppresrions; no 
man indeed can then answer, where the madness of the 
people will stop. 

As to the second part of the objection; whether the 
people of England, convened by their own authority, up* 
on King James's precipitate departure, had power to al- 
ter the succession ? 

In answer to this, I think it is manifest firom the pn^ 
f ice of the wisest nations, and who seem to have had the 
tniest notions of freedom, that when a prince was laid 
aside for maladministration, tlie nobles and peopk^ if 
they thought it necessary for the public weal, did re- 
sume tlie administration of the supreme power, (the 
power itself havmg been always in them) and did sot 
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«Bi]F ^Iler the gocceflaoD, tart liAn the vseij fi^ 
f quMMiiit too ;beca»Be they bd JL^rBi i^ihi w wagiiDiwite* 
ml T^fat in one man to govern aiiodi% but thtt M wm 
fty mBdtution, force, or co M cnU TmS^ Ae cilhr «f 

^Shetoc^ nhfca they drove out their tynaihlid; Unp^ 
cither chose others from a new bmSty, or. aboiiwfed llie 
kin^ go ven nn enf , and became free Atatea. Thus the 
B4mians, upon the expubioD of Tarquin, found it incon- 
venient for them to be subject any longer to the pride» 
tte hist, the cnidty and arintiavy irill of single persons, 
and therefore by general consist, entirely altered the 
wlwle frame of their govemmeqi. j^'or do I find the 
fsooeedii^ <tfdther, in this pcrfnt^ tohave been condemn- 
ed by any hiirtorian of the succeeding ages. 

But a great deal Ims been already said by other wri- 
ters upon this invkUoua and beatra subject ; therefinpe I 
shall let it fon ; thou^ the poiM is comnMmly mistakou 
eqiedally by the lawyers; wko^ of all others, seem least 
to underhand the nature rfftiinji'iiiiM lit in gtaniid; like 
nnder-wmdonen, who are eipat enoi^ atmaUsg a 
wgle whe^ in a clock, but are utterly ignorant how 
to adjust the several parts, or regulate the movements^ 

To return therefore from this digression: it is a 
^fardi of £i^;laDd maaVoi^niBi^ that the freedom of 
•Brtkn copsistBln an almihls wlUHiif d kgidatlve pow- 
CE, wheveln the whole bo^^tbe. people are friily re- 
presented; and in an executive duly limited; because 
-^«0 this ade likewise, there may be dangerous degrees, 
. «nd a veijr iU ezticae^jEor^ adben two parties in a state 
. are pictty q|ttal jxpodSr yjWHi nsioiiis merit, mid virtue, 

/'-ifm ttoe two lastsise^ wkh rdadon to parties and a 

■ma^^fodm diffiereial thinipi) k has be^ the opioioQ of 

. the best writem upon goverameot, that a priaoetoogiit 

not in any sort to be under the guidance <Nr mfloenoe ef 

o 3 
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either ; because he declines by this means from his office 
of presiding over the whole, to be the head of a party: 
which, beside the indignity, renders him answerable for 
all public mismanagements, and the consequences of 
them ; and in whatever state this happens, there must 
either be a weakness in the prince or ministry ; or elae 
tlie former is too much restrained by the nobles, or those 
who represent the people. 

To conclude : a church of England man may, with 
prudence and a good conscience, approve the professed 
piinciplcs of one party more than tlie other, according 
as he thinks Uiey best promote the good of church and 
state ; but he will never be swayed by passion or inte* 
rest, to advance an opinion, merely because it is that of the 
party he most approves ; which one single principle, he 
looks upon as the root of all our civil animosities. To 
enter into a party, as into an order of friars, with so re- 
signed an obedience to superiors, is very unsuitable both 
witli^' the civil and rcUgious liberties, we- so zealously 
assert. Thus tlie understandings of a whole senate are 
often enslaved, by three or four leaders on each side, wlw^ 
instead of hitendiug the public weal, have their hearts 
wholly set upon wa}^ and means, how to get or to keep 
employments. But to speak more at large, how has tUs 
spii'lt of faction mingled itself with the mass of the pe<K 
pie, changed their nature and manners, and the veiy 
genius of the nation ! broke all the laws of charity, 
neighbourhood, alliance, and hospitality ; destroyed all 
ties of friendship, and divided families against tliem- 
selves ! and no wonder it sliould be so, when ia order to 
find out the character of a person, instead of iuquiring 
tvhether he be a man of vii-tue, honour, piety, wit, good 
sense, or learning ; the modem question is only, whether 

^ It should b€ unnutabic *■ to/ not uasuiUblc ' with/ S. 
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be be a whig or a tory ; under iriiicii tarms, all good an^ 
ill qualities are included. \ 

Now, because it is a point of ^aStoM^ to choose aa 
exact middle between two ill extremes, it may be worth 
inquiring in the present case, which of these a wise and 
good man would rather seem to avoid : taking therefore 
their own good and ill characters, with due abatements 
and allowances for partiality and passion, I should think, 
that in order to preserve the constitution entire in church 
and state, whoever has a true value for Wh, would he 
sure to avoid the extremes of liirhig, for the sake of the 
former ; and the extremes of tory, od account ci the lat- 
ter. ^ * 

I have now said all that I could think convenient, 
upon so nice a subject, and find I have the aml»tioa 
common with other reasonen, to widi at least that both 
parties may think me iiir Hbe ri^t ; which would be of 
some use to those who have unjr viHue left, but are 
blindly drawn into the extrvl|(^des of either, upon 
false representations, to serve titt^^Hmlntion cnr maHM of 
designing men, without any pMpect of - thefr own. 
But if that is not to be hoped finr, my nekt widi diould 
be, that both might think me In the wrong: whldi 1 
would undeiBtaiid as ad «a^|^ jnstifieation of myself, 
and a sure giound to belkve^ that I have proceeded at 
kast with impflortiality, and periiaps with truth. 
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HETLIN'S HISTORY OP THE PRESBTTERIAN&t 



T^HIS book, by some errors and nef^ects in the tstyle^ 
seems not to have received the author^ last correctioii.t 
It is written with some vehemence, veiy pardonable in 
one who had been an observer and a sufferer, in £ng» 
land, under that diabdical fanatic sect, which then de> 
stroked church and stale. --9^ \fy comparing, in my 
memory, what I have read in oQier histories, he neither 
a^ravates nor falsifies any facts. His partiality appears 
chiefly in setting the actions of Cahrinists in the ainmg* 
est light, without equally dwelHng oo those of the other 
side ; which, however, to sagr the truth, was not his pro- 
per business. And yet he lip^l^liave spent some more 
words on the iidmimn massacre, of Paris, and other parts 
•f France^ which no provMrtioB (and yet the kiii^ had 
fhe greatest possible) could excuse, w much extenuate. 
The author, according to the current opinion of the age 
he lived in, had too high notions^ regal power; led by 
the common nnstake of the term Supreme Magistrate, 
andnotrig^y distinguishing between the legislature 

« 

* Written by the Dean in tiie beguming of the book, on ooe oUhfi 
l>laok leaves. N. 
i It was poblifibed io 1670. N. 
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and administratioo : into "which mistake the clergy fell oi 
continued in the reign of Charles II. as I have shown 
and explaiaed in a treatise, &c. '- 

J. SWIFT. 
March 6, 1 727-8. 
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DECREE 

sen CONCLITDIMG THS TRCATT BKTWmi 

DR. SWIFT AND MRS. LONG, 

1709. 



HEREAS it hath been signified to us, that there is 
a treaty of acquaintance on foot, betireen Dr. Swift, 
eicester-fields, of the one part, and Mrs. Long,* of 
^rmarle-street, on the other part : And whereas the 
Dr. Swill, upon the score of his merit and extraor- 
Tj qualities, doth daim the sole and undoubted 
t, that all persons whatap^iTCr shall make sudi ad- 
*^s to him as he pleases Uf demaiid rf- any law, dainq^ 

* * * * 

his lady, sister to Sir James Loiig^, fpired high in the fiuhioii- 
vrorldj and is distinguished amonf Ihoie of the frst quality- im 
r British Court, a poem, 1707.** Dr. Sii^*8 acquaintance with 
ras but of short duration, having commenced through flie Vaa- 
igh family, in 1709: and we find in the Journal to Stella, Sqit- 

10, that she had then " broke up house, and gone into the coun- 
owing, as appears. Sept 16, to pecuniary distresses. Sbt retired 
nuD, in Norfolk, where die maintained a eorrespoodence with 
irift ; who acknowledges the receipt of letters firom her, Oct. dOt 
12, and Dec. 10, 1710. The last she wrote to him, dated Nor. 

11, describing her situation in the country, where she asao- 
he name of Smyth, is printed in vol. XV. She died Dee. 23^ 

and is lamorted, with marks of the truest friendship, by Dr. 

who has esh3»ted some traits of her character, in the Journal 
!. 23. See also a letter by the Dean to a friend, occasioned by 
eath, ToL XV. N. 

When 1 lived in £n^aiid,«'ny> the Dean to Miss Hoadly, Jane 
4, " once every year I issued out an edict, commanding diat all 

of wit, sense, merit, and quality, who had an ambition to be 
ioted wifii me, should mak« the Ihit advaaces at tiior pe- 

y. 
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custom, privilege of sex, beauty, foTtune, or quality, t9 i'^ 
the contrary notwithstanding: And whereas, the nU li 
Mrs. Long, humbly acknowledging and allowing the 
right of the said doctor, doth yet insist upon certain pri- 
vileges and exceptions, as a Lady of the Toast^ whkb 
privileges, she doth allege are excepted out of the j 
doctor's genrral claim, and which slie cannot betrty 
witliout injuring the whole body whereof she is t 
member ; by which impediment, the said treaty is not 
yet brought to a conclusion ; to the great grievance and 
damage of Mrs. Yanhomrigh, and her fair dau^ter 
Hcssy : And whereas the decision of this weighty cause 
is referred to us, in our judicial capacity : We, out of 
our tender r^ard to truth and justice, having heard and ^ 
duly considered the allegations of both parties^ do de- 
clare, adjudge, decree, and determine. That the said 
Mrs. Long, notwithstanding any privileges she may 
claim as aforesaid as a Lady of the Toast, diall, without 
essoin or demur, in tmo hours after the publishing of this 
our decree, make all advances to the said doctor, that 
he shall demand; and that the said advanc^-3 shall not 
be made to the said doctor as un h&mme sans consequeniUy 
but purely upon account of his great merit And we do 
hereby strictly forbid tlie said Mrs. Yanhomrigh, and 
her fair daughter He.^y, to aid, abet, comfort, or encou- 
rage, her the said Mrs. Long in her disobedience for the 
futiue. And in consideration of the said Mrs. Long's 
being a Toast, we thmk it just and reasonable, that the 
said doctor should permit her, in all companies, to give 
herself tlie reputation of being one of his acquaintance ; 
which no other lady shall presume^ to do, upon any 

* The indifcnation he exprtssei afainrt the countea of BeUnnoot, 
on her cl <imiiig acquaintance with him, is a striking instance of hii 
pccaliarity. See Journal to SteUa,^pril2i, 1711. V. 
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ice whatsoever, without hit eqiecia) leave and 
e first had and obtained. 

B J especial command, 

G. y. HoxRiaH4 

"he si^ature of some /el»tioD of VanesBa ; her liiter*! mine 
Mary. N. 
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c. i.vA?i wiHxur, .„.„.,„, 
ITofcr^freel, Nen-York. 






